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Omens and Divination in Early Tamil Religion 

By 

S. K. Govindasami, M.A. 

Belief in omens, either as a sign of good luck or as a warning of 
misfortune, is universal even to-day. It is admitted on all hands that 
it is the common feature of all primitive culture. Belief in omens has 
been developed on the basis that occurremces which are not apparently 
connected as cause and effect are really connected. It is built up on an 
empirical foundation; and mal-observation of chance coincidences is the 
root of omens. At the moment a man is dying an owl might have 
screeched, and to the mind of the people worried over the condition of 
the man, the screeching appears as portentous of death. From such 
coincidences, in course of time, it is generalised that all hootings of the 
owl are bad omens. Thus has developed belief in a variety of omens. 
There is the natural desire of man, moreover, to penetrate into the 
unborn future and to learn of things that are still in the lap of nature. 
It is this desire which drives man to look for any sign of the future 
in bird-calls, in the movement of animals and the human body itself, 
and in the ever-changing face of the heavens. 

Strong behef in omens and their value to man has necessitated 
their interpretation by experts. Thus divination came into existence. 
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“By divination is meant the endeavour to obtain information about 
things future or otherwise removed from ordinary perception, by con- 
sulting informants other than human”^ writes Mr. H. J. 
Rose. Though different means of divination are employed, it 
is mainly of two kinds, viz.^ voluntary and involuntary. Divin- 
ation of the first sort consists of seeking after omens which 
are “ interpreted, so to speak, in its own right with no thought 
of appeal to any supernatural power, god or spirit'’.^ The 
second variety is divination proper, and in the strict etymological 
sense of the word it means an enquiry of “some sort of a deity, gene- 
rally by means of signs conceived of as being sent by him.’^^ 

Now turning to the early Tamil religion, we find abundant material 
in literature to prove the deep-rooted faith of the Tamils in omens. The 
words virichchi, nimittam and pul in the Tamil language denote por- 
tents. The history of the last word is interesting. Its original mean- 
ing is a bird. But on account of the antiquity and universality of bird- 
omen, the word has come to mean omen in general. In the commen- 
tary of Nachchinarkkiniyar on sutra 58 of Tolkappiyam, Purattinai- 
iyal, the word occurs with an epithet as paraudpul or the bird that does 
not fly is a omen. There is not a single activity of every-day life that 
Joes not require the consultation of the omens. Princes and peasants 
and thieves too attached great value to omens. Different means of inter- 
preting them also obtained in the early period of Tamil literature. 

Divination from birds and beasts is most common not only in 
the country of the Tamils, but all other countries of the world. This 
universal belief in bird-omen might have been due to their capacity 
to go nearer heaven than man, and primitive man would have conclud- 
ed from this that the bird is in a position to know what is in the lap of 
gods. The English idiom, — a bird has whispered into one^s ear — must 
have had its origin in a similar belief. A young woman separated from 
her husband consults the bird-call to find signs of their early reunion.^ 
The early Tamil king had trained interpreters in his service who were 
sent out to study the flight of birds just as the army moved on a cam- 

1. Hasting's Encyclopaedia of Religion^ Vol. iv, p, 775. 

2. Op. cit., p. 776. 

3. Op. cit., p. 776. 

4. Kuruntogai, v. 218, 1. 4. 
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paign.^ It appears that the people have believed that according as the 
determination with which a king goes foi*th to battle to win it, so the 
birds voluntarily appear and give good omen.® Fisher-folk before 
going afishing, have the custom of consulting oinens.'^ Thieves are 
said to depend on eight things for success in his art and omen is 
mentioned as one of them.® 

Besides birds, some reptiles are also considered as indicators of 
omens. The tittering of lizards on the walls of houses has been and is 
even now taken to be portentous. A young woman pining for her 
lord hears the lizard tittering, and interpreting it as predicting the 
arrival of her husband, she blesses the lizard.^ This practice of bless- 
ing the omen animal is a practice widely prevalent.^® Here is a pas- 
sage from a Sangam classic, the Kuruntogai, which refers to the omen 
of the chameleon : 

He has seen on that road to the desert where travellers look 
for the good omen of the grown up, a sickle-backed male 
charnel ion 

It must be pointed out here that not all animals are ominous to all 
people. They depend on particular environments. Here is an instance 
in point. Kovalan, the hero of the Epic of tJie Anklet, goes forth 
from that portion of the city of Madura which is the dwelling place of 
shepherds and cowherds. Right across his path rushes wildly a hum- 
ped bull. Kdvalan could not know that it is a bad omen, because he 
is not a shepherd, but the son of a merchant.^^ Kovalan’s execution is 
considered to be indicated by this omen. 

Professional augurs could foretell the future by the study of 
physiognomy. This method of divination too obtains in early Tamil 
religion. An augur enters the court of a Chera king when his younger 


5. Mullaippdttii. 

6. Silappadikdram, p. 320, 1. 10. 

7. Narrmai, v. 4. 

8. Silappadikdram, p. 425, 11. 166-169. 

9. Narrinai, v. 169. 

10. Encyclopaedia of Religion, vol. iv. 

11. V. 140, 11. 1-3. 

12. Silappadikdram, p. 422, 11. 100-101. 
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son is sitting on his lap. The heir-apparent to the throne, Senkuituvan, 
is sitting by the side of his father. The fortune-teller looks closely at 
the face of the younger prince and predicts that he would become 
a king.^^ Beautiful women decked in jewels are regarded as good 
omen.^^ Mishaps of man are beheved to be an index of coming mis- 
fortune. The idea that a small mishap of any kind is a forerunner of 
a greater one is common to many primitive people. 


The natives of Torres Straits, liivnigh skilled in dugong fishing, 
sometimes returns empty-handed with their harpoons broken, and this 
event is generally regarded as a mishap.^-' Nearly a similar incident 
is described in a poem of Narrinai. A hunter aims an arrow at a stag 
which it misses. This is taken to be an ill-omen. He interprets the 
ill omen as indicating the presence of the angry god of the mountain 
and feels that if the rains fall, he would be assuaged. 

A kind of divination which may be described as voluntary 
obtained in the early Tamil period. It is called xnrichchi or seeking 
for a good word. When the army begins its campaign augurs are sent 
in advance of the army to study the omen of any chance good word.^"^ 
Elderly women augurs too are employed for virichchi. In Mullaip- 
pattii, the consort of a king campaigning, unable to endure the pangs 
of separation, sends the matrons outside the town to get good words. 
It is described as follows : 

“ The matrons scatter the paddy and mullai flowers and stand 
praying for the good word. (That way) comes a cowherdess 
leading by a rope a tender calf which calls to its mother. She 
consoles the calf by saying “ your mother comes behind, being 
driven by cowherds with crooks. She will presently be with 
you ’’.18 

Here the good word is the chance utterance of the cowherdess, ‘‘she 
will presently be with you.” That is interpreted as pointing to the 

13. Op. cit. p. 590, 11. 174-17.5. 

14. Narrinaiy v. 40, 1. 4-5. 

15. Encyclopaedia oj Religion, Vol. IV, p. 780. 

16. V. 16. 

17. Tolkappiam: Purattinai-iyal, Sutra, 58. 

18. 11. 8-16. 
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early return of the king from war. Sometimes the paddy alone is 
thrown in water as a preliminary of watching for good word.^^ 

One important form of involuntary divination, says Mr. H. J. 
Rose, ‘‘ concerns the portents exhibited by the heavens. Eclipses, 
storms, and unusual atmospheric conditions would naturally be re- 
garded from the earliest periods as manifestations of divine anger.^’^o 
Identical beliefs have been held by the early Tamils. But, except in a 
single case, the interpretation of such abnormal phenomena is not 
clear. In a poem of Purandnuru^ a poet observes that seven days 
before the death of the Chera king Mantaram Irumporai, a star had 
fallen from the sky in the southerly direction.^^ Another instance is 
the flight of the planet Venus away from its ambit in the southerly 
direction which is said to have predicted the death of the chief 
Pannan.22 We understand from Pattinappdlai that the river Kauveri 
never dries up even if Venus flies south. This would negatively imply 
that the southward drift of the planet was a premonitary sign of the 
failure of rains.^*^ Apart from this vagrancy of stars and planets, the 
failure of milk to solidify into curds, of butter to melt into ghee and 
similar uncommon occurrences are always portentous of evil out- 
come. Miraculous happenings also are looked upon as ominous. In 
Madura, it is said that the doors of the temple of goddess, Koiravai 
could not be opened at all and it was interpreted as being fraught with 
evil consequence for the king and people.^^ 

Cases of the employment of mechanical means in the practice of 
the mantric art are also found in the Tamil country of the past. In cases 
of illness of children, the parents call in the female augur and consult 
her as to the cause of illness. Landtman, in his scholarly enquiry into 
origin of social inequality, observes that primitive man cannot “as a 
rule form proper conception of illness and he is equally at a loss before 


19. Purananuru, v. 280, 11. 6-17. 

20. Op. cit., p. 785. 

21. V. 229, 1, 12. 

22. Op. cit., V. 388. 

23. 11. 1-5. 

24. Silappadikdram-, p. 441, 11. 11-16. 

25. Op. cit, p. 507, 11. 107-112. 
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the mystery of death. ”^6 Qq he attributes illness to the action of an evil 
spirit. Before the spirit is propitiated in order to cure the illness, 
it must be specifically known what spirit is the cause of the illness. This 
could be known only to those conversant with the mantric art. The 
augur thus called, she throws the kelangu nuts and from their fall and 
the odd or even number that results she says such and such spirit has 
affected the patient.^*^ Very often, Velan, the priest of Murugan, the red 
god of the hills, is consulted under such circumstances. His method of 
divination is shamanist. He dances with the spear in hand as if posses- 
sed by Murugan, and in a prophetic frenzy he makes utterances of an 
oracular character 

Dreajms have always been considered by all peoples of the world as 
premonitory glimpses into coming events specially sent by gods. Some 
mteresting dreams of historical personages are actually on record in 
Silappadihdram. Certain dreams stage things shaping in the future faith- 
fully as we find them in actual occurence. Certain other dreams are 
unmistakably portentous in as much as they leave behind some dread 
about the future the outlines of which are dim. Some dreams are 
characterised by symbolic happenings, by the interpretation of which 
alone one might obtain a foretaste of what is going to happen. In the 
Silappadik/train, just before the fall of the Pandya, his queeh dreams a 
premonitary dream. She dreams that the sceptre and the parasol of 
sovereignty have toppled down to the dust, and that the bell of justice 
at the palace gate ir sounding incessantly in an alarming manner. She 
sees in the dream a rainbow at night, and stars falling in daytime.^^ 
From these she understands that something dreadful is going to happen. 
The following is the description of the dream dreamt by Kannaki the 
heroine of Silappadikdram, 

“ My heart trembles. In a dream my lord and I went to a great 
city. There the people uttered a word which stung me like a 
scorpion. I heard that some great harm had befallen my husband. 
I went to the king and disputed with him.”^° 


26. The Origin of the Inequality of Social Classes^ p. 116. 

27. Narrinaiy v. 268. 

28. AhandrvuTU, v. 98. 

29. p. 480, 11. 9-12. 

30. p. 244, 11. 145-152. 
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At Madura, in the cowherds’ quarter, Kovalan too dreams a dream which 
is only replete with ill omen, whereas Kannaki’s dream is a revelation 
of the future in vague outlines. Kovalan dreams that his clothes are 
snatched from him and that he rides on the back of a tusked boar.^^ The 
commentator says that dreaming as riding on a boar and loosing one’s 
clothes is portentous of death. In another work of classical Tamil litera- 
ture, the poet says that the Cholas dreamed as tasting a fruit in the 
forest of the chief Alisi of Arcot, before their actual conquest of the 
country After waking up from a dream, the ancient Tamils would 
place some auspicious objects in the sight of the dreamer so that the 
evil consequences of the dream might not occur. When P^dimadevi 
trembles at the remembrance of the terrible dream, her handmaidens 
place before her flower-garlands, sandal paste, fine silk and cotton 
fabrics, a box of betels and nuts and incense. What is more, as dwarfs, 
the hunch-backed, and mutes are regarded as auspicious, the queen is 
asked to look at them too.^^ If spectacles of ill omen are seen even in a 
reverie, they are considered portentous. Killivalavan, a Chola King, is 
said to have seen in a reverie the sights of his teeth falling, of his smear- 
ing of oil on his head, and of the stand of weapons tumbling down.^ 
This vision is said to have brought about his death. 

Thus we find on a study of early Tamil literature that omens and 
such other superstitions occupied a large part of the life of the ancient 
Tamils. 


31. 

p. 396, 11. 

95-106. 


32. 

Nardmai, \ 

87, 

u. 

3-4. 

33. 

Op. cit., p. 

481, 

11. 

16-21. 

34. 

Purandmiruy 41, 

11. 

3-11. 




Flora of Annamalainasrar 


By 

S. K. PlLLAI, M.Sc., 
Lecturer in Botany, 
Annamalai University. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 

Dr. T. S. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D., (Lond. ) , F.L.S., 

Professor and Head of the Department of Botany, 
Annamalai University. 




INTRODUCTION 


India has few books on local flora and it is not always possible for 
Junior students in University classes to consult books like Hooker’s 
'‘Flora of British India”. Descriptions of local flora are a necessity, 
especially in seats of University instruction. Books on Flora of the 
Madras Presidency are very few, these being “Flora of the Presidency 
of Madras ” by Gamble, “ Flora of the Madras City and its immediate 
neighbourhood ” by Mayuranathan and Fyson’s “ Flora of the South 
Indian Hill Stations”. Another attempt at a description of local flora 
is that of Mr. Fyson who published shoi# descriptive Bulletins of com- 
mon plants of Madras. But, this did not go beyond a few stray families. 
ITiese works are mainly descriptive, diagrams being very few. Even 
where diagrams are provided, they do not bring out clearly and com- 
pletely, the morphology of the flower. 

The flora of the area in which this University is situated has not 
been described till now and being an institution where advanced teach- 
;ng in Botany is undertaken a description of the local flora was felt highly 
desirable. With this object in view, I requested Mr. S. K. Pillai, M.Sc., 
of this Department to undertake a compilation of the flora of the Univer- 
sity area. He has readily taken up the work on hand and it is hoped 
to provide in instalments a comprehensive descriptive Flora of the local 
area. Descriptions in full are given and tliese are supplemented by 
diagrams, which* bring out the floral morphology completely. But, 
since it is very difficult to give diagrams of each and every species des- 
cribed in the text, they have been limited to one species in each genus. 

Books on ‘Flora’ do not geneially give any information about histo- 
logical details, which, if given, will be of great use to University stu- 
dents. The descriptions in this work, therefore, include some histologi- 
cal details with illustrative diagrammatic sketches. 

Chromosome numbers are coming to play an increasingly important 
role in plant taxonomy. In order to be helpful to the modern cyto- 
taxonomist, chromosome numbers wherever known, are also given as 
additional information. 

Though the work has been got up mainly for the sake of University 
students, it is hoped that the diagrams given will easily enable even 
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others without any elaborate technical knowledge of the subject to use 
it in identifying plants without difficulty. 

Hooker’s “Flora of British India,” Gamble’s “Flora of the 
Presidency of Madras,” Mayuranathan’s “Flora of the Madras 
City” and Bailey’s “Standard cyclopaedia of Horticulture” have 
been freely consulted. The chromosome numbers of plants are mainly 
based upon Gaiser’s and Tischler’s lists. Such numbers as are being 
reported in current numbers of Botanical Journals, as also those that 
are being determined in this laboratory, have also been incorporated. 

Botanical Laboratory, T. S. Raghavan, 

18th Feb. 1941. Prof, of Botany. 
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RANUNCULACEAE 

I. Naravelia zeylanica, D. C. (Introduced) 



Leaves: — opposite, 3-5 foliate compound extipulate, the terminal 
leaflet generally transformed into a tripartite tendril 
which helps in climbing; leaflets ovate, slightly pubescent. 

Flowers : — in axillary or terminal panicles, regular, hypogynous, 
bisexual with spirally arranged parts. to 1". 

Sepals: — 4, deciduous, petaloid, valvate. 

Petals: — 12, in two spirals of six, narrow and club-shaped, sepaloid, 
larger than the sepals, valvate. 

Stamens: — numerous, the differentiation between the filament and 
anther being not very marked. 

Ovary: — superior, of numerous free carpels, 1-celled and one- 
ovuled, covered by means of hairs. 
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Fruit : — an aetario of achenes, each with the persistent highly de- 
veloped having style which helps in dissemination. 

Flowering time : — December to January. 

Histological : — ^The stem exhibits the herbaceous type of arrange- 
ment of the vascular bundles in the young condition. The 
bundles, about 14-16 in number, are free from one 
another. Outside each vascular bundle is a strip of 
strengthening collenchyma tissue which is hypodermal in 
nature. Alternating with these collenchyma patches are 
found chlorenchyma tissue. The stem is slightly angular. 

Secondary thickening is normal. The xylem vessels are of com- 
paratively big bore which is typical of climbers. 

Chromosome Number 2nr=:16. 


11. Clematis triloba D.C, (Introduced), 



A climbing perennial shrub. 


Leaves: — opposite, trifoliate-compound exstipulate. The petioles 
after the leaflets have fallen, assume the fimction of the 
tendril and help in climbing. Leaflets ovate, slightly 
pubescent. 
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Flowers : — in axillary C5mies, regular, hypogynous, with a single 
whorl of, perianth and other parts arranged spirally, bi- 
sexual, r to 1V4\ 

Perianth: — of four lobes, petaloid and valvate. 

Stamens: — numerous, arranged spirally. 

Ovary: — ^superior, of many free carpels arranged spirally at the top 
of the thalamus, one-celled and one-ovuled. Style short 
and hairy. 

Fruit: — an aetario of achenes, each crowned by the persistent hairy 
style which acts as a plume helping in distribution by wind. 

Flowering time: — July to August. 

Histological: — ^The stem is angular and at the angles are present 
patches of collenchyma tissue. The herbaceous type of dis- 
position of vascular bundles is exhibited, the bundles being 
free and their number 6-10. Each bundle is covered on the 
outside by a tissue of hardbast. The xylem vessels are of 
comparatively big bore, which is characteristic of climbers. 

Secondary thickening is normal. 

nr. Clematis paniculata. (Introduced). 

A climbing shrub. 

Jjeaves : — opposite, tri-to-pentafoliate compound. ex-stipulate. 

Leaflets often lobed, ovate-elliptic, glabrous. 

Flowers: — in axillary and terminal panicles, regular, hypogynous, 
with a single whorl of perianth and other parts arranged 
spirally, bisexual, 1 — across. 

Perianth: — 4, dull white, valvate. 

Stamens: — numerous, arranged spirally. 

Ovary: — superior, of many free carpels arranged spirally at the top 
of the thalamus, one-celled and one-ovuled. Style hairy. 

Fruit: — an aetario of achenes, each crowned by the persistent hairy 
style which acts as a plume helping in distribution by 
wind. 

Chromosome number 2n— 16. 
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NYMPHAEACEAE 


I. Nyw.phaea Lotus, Linn, var^ pubescens 



Large aquatic herbs with creeping rootstock. 


Leaves: — ^bome on long stalk, orbicular, pubescent beneath, waxy 
above. 

Flowers: — conspicuous, borne on the surface of water on a long 
stalk, actinomorphic, hypogynous, with numerous parts, 
arranged spirally, bisexual, white-rose in color 5"-6". 

Sepals: — 4, free, petaloid inside, imbricate. 

Petals : — oo, in many series, the inner successively transformed into 
stamens, polypetalous, twisted. 

Stamens: — oo, in many spirals surrounding the thalamus cylinder, 
with petaloid filaments, anthers linear, narrow. 

Ovaries: — ^many, in one series, sunk in the fleshy thalamus and 
fused with it forming a many celled syncarpous ovary with 
axile placentation, crowned by the connate radicating fur- 
rowed stigmas. Ovules numerous. 
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Histological: — ^The petiole in section shows a number of large air 
chambers with the vascular bundles distributed all through 
the section in a haphazard manner. 

II. Nelumhium speciosum, WUld. 



Large acquatic prickly herb with creeping rhizome 

Leaves: — large, orbicular, raised on the surface of water by petioles 
which have prickles on the outside and large air spaces 
inside. The blade has a thick waxy cuticle on the upper 
surface. 

Flowers : — ^Rose-red, very conspicuous, actinomorphic, hypogynous, 
with numerous parts arranged spirally, bisexual 6"-8". 

Sepals: — 4, caducous, petaloid inside, free, imbricate. 

Petals: — numerous, in many spirals, caducous, twisted. 

Stamens: — ^numerous, in many spirals, with a short slender stalk, 
long anther-lobes and a club-shaped connective. 

Gynoecium : -*-of numerous carpels, free from one another and one- 
celled but all sunk in the flat top of the obconically pro- 
longed thalamus. Styles very short, stigmas terminal, 
dilated. Ovules 1-2 pendulous carpels ovoid, loosely 
placed in the cavities of the enlarged spongy torus. 
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ANONACEAE 


I. Anona squamosa Linn, DC, 



A small tree. 


Leaves : — simple, bifarious, oblong, glabrous. 

Flowers: — solitary, terminal, trimerous, with spirally arranged sta- 
mens and carpels, hypogyiious, actinomorphic, bisexual, 
11 / 2 " to 2". 

Sepals : — 3, small and inconspicuous valvate . 

Petals: — 3, large and fleshy, valvate, with concave base, %" to 1". 

Stamens: — ^numerous, arranged spirally, anther cells narrow, top 
of the connective enlarged and ovoid. 

Ovary: — superior, of numerous free carpels, arranged spirally and 
closely aggregated in the form of a cone at the top of the 
convex thalamus, one-celled and one-ovuled. 

Fruit : — an aggregate of berries, the pulp being formed by the 
cohesion of the walls of many carpels. Edible. 
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Seeds: — ^with ruminate endosperm. 

Flowering time: — ^May to August. 

Histological: — ^The stem exhibits the woody type of disposition of 
vascular bundles. The bundles are numerous and they 
are closely placed with narrow medullary rays that they 
appear in the form of a ring. Outside the individual 
bundle is a small patch of hardbast, which thus appears 
in the form of an incomplete ring. 

Secondary thickening is normal. 

II. Anona reticulata Linn., D.C. 

Small Trees. 

Leaves: — Simple, bifarious, oblong, glabrous. 

Flowers: — solitary, axillary or terminal, sometimes grouped 
together in two or three. Regular, hypogynous, bisexual, 
with numerous stamens and carpels arranged spirally on 
the conical thalamus; 2—3" in diameter. 

Sepals: — three, smaller than the petals, valvate. 

Petals: — three, fleshy, valvate. 

Stamens: — numerous, arranged spirally. 

Ovary: — apocarpous, superior, the numerous free carpels being 
arranged spirally on the top of the conical thalamus. 
Style short. 

Fruit: — an aggregate of berries, the walls of the individual berries 
becoming fleshy and coalescing together to form the edible 
portion. 

Seeds: — with ruminate endosperm. 

Flowering time: — September to October. 
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III. Polyalthia longifolia B and H. 




A lofty tree, with slender branches. 

Leaves: — simple, bifarious, lanceolate with wavy margin, glabrous. 

Flowers: — sub-umbelled, pedicels 1 — 2" long, hypogynous, actnio- 
morphic, bisexual, with numerous stamens and carpels 
arranged spirally on the top of the convex thalamus 1%" to 

2 ". 

Sepals : — 3, free, valvate, Vz" to f 

Petals: — 6 , in two series of 3 each, elongated, valvate, %" to 1". 

Stamens: — numerous, arranged in several spirals, with a short fila- 
ment and the connective flat and ovoid at the top. 

Ovary: — superior, of numerous carpels, arranged in several spirals 
on the top of the convex thalamus forming a cone; each 
carpel with a small style and 1—2 ovules. 

Fruit: — an aggregate of berries. 

Flowering time: — April to June. 

Histological: — ^The arrangement of vascular bundles follows the 
woody type, there being numerous vascular bundles which 
are closely arranged in a ring with very narrow medullary 
rays. This ring is surrounded on the outside by another of 
hardbast. 

Secondary thickening is normal. 
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IV. Cananga odorata. H, 




A moderately sized tree. 

Leaves: — simple, bifarious, oblong, lanceolate with wavy margin, 
glabrous. 

Flowers: — large, yellow, solitary or clustered together in twos or 
threes on short axillary peduncles, hypogynous, actinomor- 
phic, bisexual, with numerous stamens and carpels arrang- 
ed on the top of the convex thalamus, 2 V 2 '' to 3" in diameter, 
sweet scented. Pedicels 1", recurved, bracteate and brac- 
teolate. 

Sepals: — 3, triangular, to 1 / 2 ", valvate. 

Petals: — 6, in two whorls of 3 each, inner smaller, long, flat, 
IV4" to IV 2 " long, valvate. 

Stamens: — numerous, arranged in several spirals with short fila- 
ments and the connective conically prolonged at the tip. 

Ovary : — Composed of 9 — 12 free carpels, with short styles and 
capitate stigmas which fuse together to form one mass, 
with numerous seeds in each carpel. 
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Fruit: — an aggregate of berries. 

Flowering time : — August to October. 

Histological : — The woody type of arrangement of V. Bs. is exhibit- 
ed by the young stem, there being numerous V. Bs.., close- 
ly arranged together with very narrow medullary rays. 
The xylem is broader at certain places and narrow at others. 
The phloem is surrounded by a ring of stone cells which 
form the hardbast. An hypodermal tissue of collenchyma is 
also found. 

In the pith at certain places are found transverse patches of 
sclerenchyma cells. There are also mucilage canals in the 
cortex and pith. 

Secondary thickening is normal. 

V. Artabotrys odoratissimus, R. Br,, (Introduced). 



A higlfly branching shrubby straggler. 
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Leaves: — Simple, distichous, oblong lanceolate, glabrous, 

2'' with acuminate tip and wavy margin. 

Flowers: — usually solitary on woody, usually hooked, recurved 
branches, hypogynous, actinomorphic, bisexual, greenish 
yellow in colour, highly scented, 3—4" across. 

Sepals: — three, triangular, 0*2 — 0*3" long, valvate. 

Petals: — Six, in two whorls of three each, fleshy, IV 2 — 2" long, 
greenish yellow, concave at base, the inner whorl shorter 
than the outer. 

Stamens: — numerous, arranged spirally on the thalamus, with short 
filaments. 

Ovary: — superior, polycaipellary apocarpous, the numerous carpels 
being arranged spirally on the top of the conical thalamus. 

Fruit: — an aggregate of berries. 

Flowering time: — September to November. 

Histological: — The stem exhibits the woody type of arrangement 
of vascular bundles. Outside the ring of phloem is a ring 
of hardbast tissue. Just beneath the epidermis is a ring of 
collenchyma tissue also. Secondary thickening is normal. 
Leaf trace bundles are found in the cortex traversing whole 
internodes. 


VI. Uvaria, suhrependa. Wall. 
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A shurb with slender branches, glabrous in older parts and slightly 
pubescent in young parts. 

Leaves: — membranous, oblong-obovate, distichous, simple, pubes- 
cent beneath when young, 4 — 6'' by 1 to IV 2 ''; peduncles 
slender % to 1" long. 

Flowers: — ^borne extra-axillary, at the middle of an internode. 

Peduncles bearing 2, rarely more, flowers, in the axils 
of small, concave bracts. Regular, hypogynous and 
bisexual, slightly yellow in colour. 

Sepals: — three, small, valvate, purplish coloured triangular 0*1 to 
0*2" across. 

Petals: — three, triangular, fleshy, % — 1'', valvate; yellowish. 

Stamens: — numerous, arranged spirally. 

Ovary: — Superior, of numerous, free, carpels which are arranged 
spirally on the top of the conical thalamus. 

Fruit: — generally not developed. 

Flowering time: — September to November. 

Histological: — The .stem exhibits the woody type of arrangement of 
vascular bundles. There is a very narrow ring of hardbast 
outside the phloem. Secondary thickening is normal. Leaf 
trace bundles are seen in the cortex which are found to 
extend throughout the internode. 
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STANZA 61. 


Intermediate Roofing. 

This stanza lays down the method for the construction of the roof- 
ing of the second tala when a third tala is to be raised above the second 
tala. The furnishing of an intermediate roofing is an indispensable and 
structural necessity in places like Kerala, where the seasonal rainfall is 
heavy during the large part of the year. To build the third Tala, an 
internal wall (the same which is raised for the construction of the second 
tala) should be raised. Now a roofing has to be given to the second 
tala, and, in order to construct the same, rafters have to be fixed. The 
'Bahyottara’ and the 'Kuta’ which constitute the support for fixture of 
both the lower and upper end of rafters are elements which will be 
absent when an intermediate roofing comes to be constructed. The 
Vivaranakara thus observes: 

The 'Bdhyottara^ or external ‘uttara’ is essential for securing the lower 
end of the rafters, and the 'Kuta^ is necessary for securing their upper 
extremity. In such a circumstance as this, when a third tala is under 
construction, some device should be employed for the discharge of the 
function of the two elements 'Bahyottara’ and ‘Kuta’, which are absent 
from the second tala. The present stanza deals with such a device. 
Above the wall of the second tala, whose breadth at the top is less than 
that at tlie base by one-eighth, place an uttara. Secure the upper extre- 
mity of the rafters into this Uttara. Then, project outside, the ends of 
the cross-beams (Tidds) which enter into the making of the ceiling of 
the first tala (i.e. beams of the lower tala wliich are situated where the 
first tala ends and the second tala begins). On these beam-ends plant 
posts (i.e. struts) . Fix the lower extremity of the rafters on these struts 
raised to give the rafters support from beneath. These struts are called 
'Tuldsthapddas' and are explained by the author of the Vivarana in the 
words : — 


569. Tantrasamuccaya Vivarana (Ms. R. No. 1994. G.O.M.L., Madras). 

4 
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The length of the rafters suspended below from the Uttara will be half 
the height of the pillar of the tala for which the intermediate roof is being 
added. The Tuldsthapddas, according to a Kerala commentary are 
curved or bent, and in this design they lose the upright feature of a re- 
gular pillar. The curve which is given to project or extend outwards 
lends expansion of space between the posts and the Gala, and the large 
part of the Gala is thus thrown open to the gaze of the spectator. The 
curved posts which support the lower end of the rafters of the inter- 
mediate roof thus avoid what would otherwise result in a clouding of 
the ornamentations of the Gala through upright posts. Moreover, curve 
is a graceful design in itself and as such serves in its own way in the 
scheme of architectural beautification. The type of roofing described 
here will be most successfully and gracefully worked out when the 
material used is timber and as a matter of fact instances are not rare in 
Malabar where roofing of the above kind is found easily constructed in 
wood. 


STANZA 62. 

Jdti Prasddas. 

In the previous verse, the author has described the process of con- 
struction of the intermediate roof when a third tala is to be made. The 
details pertaining to the further talas are not given in the succeeding por- 
tion probably because such a treatment was not called forth by popular 
demand. Mahaprasadas, as we have noted already, are rarely if ever 
met with in Kerala. The author therefore, in the following section, 
switches off to a mere enumeration of the number of floors and the odd 
and even measures which characterise the .Mahaprasadas. Maha- 
prasadas are divided into four classes — Jdtiy Chandas, Vikalpa and 
Ahhdsa — ^from the point of view of their measurement and the number 
of floors that they possess. In the present stanza, the author deals with 
the Jdti class. Prasadas coming under the Jdti class will possess talas 
beginning with three and ending with twelve. (If we are to render 
the term ‘Tala’ by the expression ‘floor’, then, it must be borne in mind 

570. Ibid. 

571. Ms. R. No. 4. 128 Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 
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that the number of floors is inclusive of the ground-floor). The Jdti 
class admits measure from 11 to 70 cubits. There are altogether 60 
varieties of measure, 30 being odd and 30 even. The odd measures 
begin with 11 cubits and end with 69, and the even ones begin with 12 
and end with 70. The odd measures 11, 13, and 15 are further charac- 
terised as Adhama (lowest) , Madhyama (middling) and Uttama 
(highest) types respectively and the even measures that are similarly 
characterised as belonging to the Adhama, Madhyama and Uttama 
varieties respectively are 12, 14 and 16. This statement relates to the 
measures of the 3rd floor. The same method should be extended to the 
classification of measures of other floors into Uttama, Madhyama and 
Adhama types. The twelve floors (talas) with their odd and even mea- 
sures of Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama types, will be arranged in the 
following table given below: — 


Odd Measures. 


Even Measures. 


No. of Talas. 



Adhama 

Madhyama 

Uttama 

Adhama 

Madhyama 

Uttama 

in. 

11 

13 

15 

12 

14 

16 

IV. 

17 

19 

21 

18 

20 

22 

V. 

23 

25 

27 

24 

26 

28 

VI. 

29 

31 

33 

30 

32 

34 

vn. 

35 

37 

39 

36 

38 

40 

vin. 

41 

43 

45 

42 

44 

46 

IX. 

47 

49 

51 

48 

50 

52 

X. 

53 

55 

57 

54 

56 

58 

XI. 

59 

61 

63 

60 

62 

64 

XII. 

65 

67 

69 

66 

68 

70 


Each of the 10 classes of Talas (III to XII), it will be noted here, 
admits of 3 odd measures and 3 even measures, and the total varieties 
under each class of Talas amount to six. So the ten classes of Talas 
(from III to XII) admit of a total of 60 varieties. In the last quarter of 
the stanza the author prescribes the height that is generally given to 
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these 60 varieties coming under the Jdti class. It is as stated below: 
Divide the vyasa (breadth) of the Prasada into seven parts, and add 
three parts thereof to the breadth prescribed. This will be the height. 
In other words the height is 1? of the breadth. The commentator illus- 
trates this rule with reference to the 'Dvddasatalaprdsdda\ Its (uttama) 
breadth prescribed is 70 cubits. Divide it into 7 parts and add 3 parts 
thereof to the breadth. It will give 100 cubits. The height of the 
Dvadasatalaprasada of the uttama variety will consequently possess a 
height of 100 cubits. The commentator remarks^’^^- — 


“ ^ 



II 




It will be recalled in this connection that the author has laid down four 
alternative proportions of height to all classes of Prasada in stanza 7, and 
they are: Height — 1? B, IV 2 B, 1% B, and 2 B. Of these four alter- 
natives, it will be in consonance with good taste to select 2 B and pres- 
cribe it for the Alpaprasada. With regard to Mahaprasada, however, it 
might be remarked that, by virtue of its large measure, it does not neces- 
sarily require the last of the alternative proportions to acquire an impos- 
ing character. The first alternative 1? itself will suffice for its height, 
and hence the author says that the generally accepted height for the 60 
varieties of Jati Prasada is If B. 

Other authorities, such as Pitamaha, Kasyapa, Gurudeva and Maya 
also deal with the different dimensions of the Jdti class of Pasadas. 
They give the varied measures of breadth, height and the number of 
floors that characterise the Jati and other classes of structure. Relevant 
extracts dealing with the classification of Prasadas from these various 
authorities will serve to amplify the information contained in our text. A 
general tone of agreement is noticeable in the treatment of the topic by 
these several writers. 


Pitamaha, who is often found quoted in the Gurudevapaddhati, is 
quoted in the present context by the commentator Sankara.^*^^ With re- 
ference to the Jdti class Pitamaha states as follows: — 




572. Tantra^amuccaj/a with Vimar Hni (T.S.S. Ed.), Part I, page 87. 

573. Ibid., pp. 87, 88. 
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II 

^ mff II 

jf^^i^rr f^H 3 ii 

f^PTT m^T g¥f»3: ii 

?iHq^r^3|w \ 

^JTR 3 5(1^ ^T|q55q^>3^ || 

5rqf%5RaR52Tr^ I 

m qj^ li 

?iHfq5Rq5^q^ i 

q^4 W 3n{^4?^Tg^?i; II 

^q5^5?i^i 3W52TT4 =^3^5*^ I 

^4 Rt4i g^ sTT^^igsqg i 

%5JTT^>fq II 

3TfiiTTiii3: fl3>t ^piTFi: < 

q^^PTifg qjqra; ii 

fi[q5^wi3. q5%ri4 \ 

4nqf^^ f4*TT5Tif4 II 

smr 3 »ri ^^3 qk5it1^4<iT 3 1 

5iHc?Ri^gprrf4 f^rRsi^ I ^ 11 ” 
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Gurudeva®'^^ closely follows Pitamaha when he states : 
“ «i5sr g[rg[5r3^iTrf? jircj; 3 l 

=R II 

A. ^ 

^ sriRfq =R I 
fRRfSI^^R 3 Rcl II 

^JT a I 

dSlT ^IRT^t^ldl dRj; II 

3[^R m «JgJTI^R I 

«T^RRf%aiF II 

RRRIr a I 

R55II ^ II 

RR I 

=R II 

spmr RR R^lfddq: 1 
RRfR5I^5RW =RRTfeR^?fR II 
R^R a I 

^5fRT %R»fR5rRr asf^w II 

Ri!Rf I 

swTiRa: f f|[R>^ w>m, 1 

ac^ R5 RcI^ II 
I 


574. Gurudevapaddhati (T.S.S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Pat. XXX, Sts. 1-13. 
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sncJTlR f| II 


The views of Pitamaha and Gurudeva may be tabulated as follows: — 



Pitamaha. 



Gurudeva. 


Tala No. 

Breadth. 

Height 

Tala No. 

Breadth. 

Hei^t 

12 

70 

100 

12 

70 

100 

11 

63 

93 

11 

63 

93 

10 

57 

84 

10 

57 

84 

9 

51 

75 

9 

51 

75 

8 

45 

66 

8 

45 

66 

7 

39 

57 

7 

39 

57 

6 

33 

49 

0 

0 

0 

5 

27 

39 

5 

33 

49 

4 

21 

30 

4 

21 

30 

J 

15 

21 

3 

15 

21 


These are the proportions prescribed for the JMi buildings which 
have talas from 3 to 12, and which belong to the uttama type. In each 
class of talas the middling will be less by 2 cubits and the lowest still less 
by 2 cubits. 

Structures having talas from 4 to 12, and having 27 odd alternative 
measures for its breadth, beginning with 17 cubits and ending with 69, 
and 27 even alternative measures, begiiming with 18 and ending with 70, 
are described as the Jdti class in the Kdsyapasilpa, There also under 
each Tala class there are three kinds of measure, belonging to the best, 
middling and lowest type. Corresponding to the breadth prescribed, 
there is also laid down height, the odd starting with 23 cubits, and the 
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even with 27, the increase being by 3 cubits. The table given below will 
illustrate the view of Kasyapa: — 


Odd Measmes: — ^Breadth: Even Measures: — ^Breadth: 

Height. Height. 

No. of talas 



Adhama 

Madhyama 

Utkr^ta 

Adhama 

Madhyama 

Utkr?ta 

4 

17:23 

19:26 

21:29 

18:27 

20:30 

22:33 

5 

23:32 

25:35 

27:38 

24:36 

26:39 

28:42 

6 

29:41 

31:44 

33:47 

30:45 

32: 48 

34:51 

7 

35:50 

37:53 

39:56 

36:54 

38:57 

40:60 

8 

41:59 

43:62 

45:65 

42:63 

44:66 

46:69 

9 

47:68 

49-71 

51:74 

48:72 

50:75 

52: 78 

10 

53:77 

55:80 

57:83 

54:81 

56:84 

58:87 

11 

59:86 

61:89 

63:92 

60:90 

62:93 

64:96 

12 

65:95 

67:98 

69:101 

66:99 

68:102 

70:105 


This table is prepared in accordance with the directions furnished in 
the following lines of Kasyapa^^^ on Jdti Harmya: — 




II II 


n 11 


qrfqq 1 

II 3® n” 


Similar direction is given in the Mayamata,^’’^ but the name of the 
class is not mentioned. Compare the lines from Maya quoted below: 


575. KdsyapcLsilpa (Anand^rama Series) Patala XXIV, 17-21. 

576. Mayamata (T.S.S. Ed.), XI, 10(2)— 13(1). 
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g;r^^?iT^r?2i35PTrci n 

5 f^si^5#cz^ II 


STANZAS 63 & 64. 

Chandas, Vikalpa, Abhdsa. 

The ‘Chandas’, ‘Vikalpa’ and ‘Abhasa’ Prasadas are referred to in 
these stanzas. The Chandas class will have from 4 to 12 talas. Each of 
the nine classes of talas will possess 6 different types of measures, three 
odd and three even, from the point of view of the Uttama, Madhyama 
and Adhama variation. The odd measures begin with 13 cubits and 
end with 65, and the even ones begin with 14 cubits and end with 66. 
The alternatives of Chandas will be 27 under the odd measure type 
and 27 under the even measure type, and the total number of alterna- 
tives constituted will be 54. 

Similarly, on the basis of the odd and even measures beginning 
with 9 and 10 cubits and ending with 55 and 56 cubits, and talas begin- 
ing with 4 and ending with 12, Vikalpa Prasadas will be of 48 different 
types. Beginning with the odd and even measures of 11 and 12 cubits 
and ending with 47 and 48 cubits, Abhdsa Prasadas will have from 4 to 
12 talas. It will noted in this connection that, except in the 12 Tala 
type, the rest in Abhasa Prasada will have only the Uttama and Adhama 
variation. Chandas and Vikalpa, on the other hand, admit of all the 
three variations of Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama, and hence each 
Tala type, beginning with 4 and ending with 12, in Chandas and Vikalpa 
will allow 6 alternative measures. Thus Chandas will have a total of 
54 varieties; Vikalpa, 48; and Abhdsa, 38. Stanza 64 gives direction to 
this effect. Here (i.e. in the Abhasa) , says the author, the Four Tala 
type onwards up to the Eleven Tala type (both inclusive), will have 
four varieties each; the last, namely, the 12th Tala type, will have six 
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varieties of Adhama, Madhyama and Uttama. The author, then, in the 
last quarter of this stanza sums up the section with the enumeration of 
the total types under each category. Thus ho says, in the Jdti class, 
there are 60 types from the point of view of cubit-measures, in the 
Chandas 54, in the Vikalpa 48, and in ihe Abhdsa 88. The tables given 
below will illustrate the 3 classes — Chandas, Vikalpa and Abhasa — as 
described by the author : — 

CHANDAS (iri VAHIKTIES 9x6) 


Odd measure types Even measure types. 


Tala class 



Adhama 

Madhyama 

Uttama 

Adhama 

Madliy^mia 

U ttama 

4 talas 

13 

15 

17 

14 

16 

18 

5 talas 

19 

21 

23 

20 

">1 

24 

6 talas 

25 

27 

29 

26 

28 

;i0 

7 talas 

31 

33 

35 

32 

34 

36 

8 talas 

37 

39 

41 

38 

40 

42 

9 talas 

43 

45 

47 

44 

h) 

48 

10 talas 

40 

51 

53 

50 

52 

51 

11 talas 

55 

57 

59 

56 

53 

60 

12 talas 

61 

63 

65 

62 

61 

66 


VIKA.LFA (18 VAKlETiES 8> 6). 


Odd measure types 


Even measure types. 


Tala class 



Adhama 

Madhyama 

Uttama 

Adhama 

Madliyama 

U ttama 

5 talas 

9 

11 

13 

10 

12 

14 

6 talas 

15 

17 

19 

16 

18 

20 

7 talas 

21 

23 

25 

22 

24 

26 

8 talas 

27 

29 

31 

28 

30 

32 

9 talas 

33 

35 

37 

34 

36 

38 

10 talas 

39 

41 

43 

40 

42 

44 

11 talas 

45 

47 

49 

46 

48 

50 

12 talas 

51 

53 

55 

52 

54 

56 
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ABHASA (38 VARIETIES 9x4-36+2=38) 


Odd measure types 


Even measure type: 


Tala class 

Adharna rdadhyama Ultarna Adhama Madliyarna Uttama 


4 talas 

11 


13 

12 


14 

5 talas 

15 


17 

IG 


18 

G talas 

19 


21 

20 


22 

7 talas 

23 


25 

24 


26 

8 talas 

27 


29 

28 


30 

9 talas 

31 


33 

32 


34 

10 talas 

35 


37 

3G 


38 

11 talas 

39 


41 

40 


42 

12 ialas 

43 

45 

47 

44 

46 

48 

Our author’ 

s treat men t of 

‘Chanel 

as’ and 

‘Vikalpa’ 

is in entire 

^recment with 

Ibe 

de.scription 

of Ihr- 

a me found in tlie 

KdsyapaMpa 


and the Mayamota. In tlio Kdlov, however, additional information per- 
taining to the height is furnished. 

Kasyapri .states : — 


II 

II 

irrJTrf^ si^ i 

qrPl^ ^T|5iqr I 

('■W II) 

11” 


577. KahjapaMlpa, XXIV, 13-16 (Ananda.srama Series); also vide TS (T S S 
Ed. Part I, p. 89) . 
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Maya observes:®^® — 

??|5iqT I 

=^3^5raiTRTf^ II 

?R[5qf I 
qgqooiqf^^rVq^ Rffriq ?T|5jqf || 

=q ii” 


Chandas as described in these lines may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing table: — 

CHANDAS 54 VARIETIES (27 ODD AND 27 EVEN) 

BREADTH : HEIGHT 


Odd Measures Even Measures 


No. of talas 

Adhama 

B:H. 

Madhyama 

B:H. 

Uttama 

B:H. 

Adhama 

B:H. 

Madhyama 

B:H. 

Uttama 

B:H. 

4 

13:17 

15:20 

17:23 

14:18 

16:21 

18:24 

5 

19:26 

21:29 

23:32 

20:27 

22:30 

24:83 

6 

25:35 

27:38 

29:41 

26:36 

28:39 

30:42 

7 

31:44 

33:47 

35: 50 

32:45 

34:48 

36:51 

8 

37:53 

39: 56 

41:59 

38:54 

40:57 

42:60 

9 

43:62 

45:65 

47:68 

44:63 

46:66 

48:69 

10 

49:71 

51:74 

53:77 

50:72 

52:75 

54:78 

11 

55:80 

57:83 

59:86 

56:81 

58:84 

60:87 

12 

61:89 

63:92 

65:95 

62:90 

64:93 

66:96 


The description of ‘Vikalpa’ found in the KdsyapaHlpa and the 
Mayamata likewise supports the statement of our author. Thus 
Kasyapa says; — 

578. Mayamata (T.S.S. Ed.), XI. 13(2)— 15. 

579. This text of Kasyapa is quoted from the commentary of Sankara, where 
Sankara quotes it in support of the author’s text. The last two lines are found 
missing in the Edition of the Kdsyapasilpa of the Anandasrama Series. Vide 
KaiyapasUpa, Pat. XXIV, Sts. 8-12. 
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3 =q3fq5rr%pqr i 
ii 

3Tsiq ^ qf^ I 

qHwf^q;qi5?qTf^ li 

qj?FFnfqq;f5ftcq?ci^ qrfqq ?T|5iqr i” 

Compare the lines from the Mayamata given below: — 

“ qqqe^^^i^ qgqsq^ra?qj?F^q5q; II n 

q^rr^grr^^j^HT ?«qWt qjqra: ii ii 

?IHrqqq»lfrRT WlS^qqioi^: I 
^pjqK §[r^5i^?d fqqR qRfqg[^: ii ’ 

The following table will serve to illustrate the text: — 


Odd Measures B:H; Even Measures B:H. 


No. of Talas 

Adhama 

Madhyama 

Uttama 

Adhama 

Madhyama 

Uttama 

5 tala class 

9:17 

11:20 

13:23 

10:18 

12:21 

14:24 

6 tala class 

15:26 

17:29 

19:32 

16:27 

18:30 

20:33 

7 tala class 

21:35 

23:38 

25:41 

22:36 

24:39 

26:42 

G tala class 

27:44 

29:47 

31:50 

28:45 

30:48 

32:51 

9 tala class 

33:53 

35:56 

37:59 

34:54 

36:57 

38:60 

10 tala class 

39:62 

41:65 

43:68 

40:63 

42:66 

44:69 

11 tala class 

45:71 

47:74 

49:77 

46:72 

48:75 

50:78 

12 tala class 

51:80 

53:83 

55:86 

52:81 

54:84 

56:87 


Totals 48 varieties. 


580. Mayamata (T.S.S, Ed.), Ch. XI, 16(2) — ig; (also vide the Tantrasamuc- 
caya. Part I, p. 90 (T.S.S. Ed.) 
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With regard to the Abhdsa Prasada the author’s direction is in agree- 
ment with the direction given by Pitamaha and Gurudeva. Tlius 
Pitamaha observes: — 





19 odd measures and 19 even measures make up a total of 38 differ- 
ent measures. The same lines arc found in the Gurudevapaddhati,^^^ 
There the third line reads thus: 



I 


These four — Jdti, Chandas, Vikalpa and Abhdsa — constitute the 
classes of structures which are commonly known under the broad title 
Mahdprdsddas, ” and the chief basis of classification that is employ- 
ed here is the dimension both vortical and horizontal, such as the 
breadth and height, and the number of talas that enter into the making 
of these different classes of structures. A comparison of our text with 
the several other allied texts reveals the authoritative character of the 
treatment, which is in consonance with the statement of the several 
authorities we have referred to and illustrated above. 


STANZAS 65—70. 

In these stanzas, the author states the formulas that are to be 
adopted in the determination of the shape of the ground-plan of the 
structure. Here, in all shapes — square, rectangular, hexagonal, octa- 
gonal, circular, elliptical, apsidal and the like — , the basic figure that 
uniformly presents itself in the formulas is the perimeter. The extent 
of the ground-plan is to be taken as fixed, and, after choosing a peri- 
meter, the formulas are required to be applied to this chosen perimeter. 


581. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini (T. S. S. Ed.), Part I, p. 90. 

582. Gurudevapaddhati, (T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Patala XXX, 18(1). 
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The formula relating to the circular Prasada, etc., may be thus stated 
as follows : — 

(1) Circular Prasada 

p 

Radius of the circle— 

(2) Rectangular Prasada. 

Breadths X 4 

¥2 P 

Length— X 6. 

(3) Hastiprstha type. 

^ perimeter 4 

Length— — X 63 X 

Radius of the semi-circle- ^ 

and so on . (P — Perimeter) . Directions are further given with 
regard to elliptical, hexagonal and octagonal structures. 

Having fixed any perimeter desired for the sanctum, the site of 
that desired size can be converted into any shape, having recourse to 
formulas. The adoption of the perimeter as the uniform basic standard 
in the formulas of any shape, tends to strengthen the view-point that 
square constitutes the fundamental shape, from which all other shapes 
can be derived or modified and with which all the other shapes may 
be associated directly or indirectly. This interesting feature, which the 
different formulas of shape reveal, deserves to be borne in mind in con- 
nection with the topic of shapes of structures. 
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STANZA 71. 

Three Main Styles of Architecture — Ndgara, Dravida, and Vesara,"^ 

After having described the shapes in general the author now deals 
with the three main styles of Indian temple Architecture known as 
‘Nagara,’ ‘Dravida’ and ‘Vesara.’ Shape, pure or mixed, is the basis 
which the Indian authorities adopt in the differentiation of structures 
as Nagara, Dravida and Vesara. Structures are classified from various 
points of view such as their ornamentation, the number of their talas, 
their size and the like; but the classification on the basis of shape is the 
most ancient and important mode of differentiation. The authors of the 
Suprahheddganiay^^'*^ Kdmihdgama^^^^ Mayamata,^^^ Kdsyapasilpa^^^ 
Gurudevapaddhati,^^'^ Mdnasdra,^^^ SilparatnaJ^^^ etc., consider shape as 
the fundamental basis of classification of the styles of architecture. The 
statement of our author with regard to shape is perfectly clear. As 
described by the author, that edifice is known as 'Nagara' which is 
square from the basement to the Sikhara (both parts inclusive) ; that 
which is hexagonal or octagonal from above the neck to the end of the 
Sikhara is 'Drdvidxi' (here, the shape of the portion below the neck 
as implied is square) ; that which is circular from the basement or from 
the neck is ‘Vesara’. It deserves to be noticed here that ‘Nagara’ is 
of the pure form, whereas the others admit of a mixture of shapes. 
Where the shape is of a composite character, the shape of the body 
portion, as implied in the description by several authors, is square, and 
it therefore may conveniently be held that the shape of the Sikhara is 
always the guiding factor in all instances of pure or mixed shape. Thus, 
if the Sikhara is square, it is 'Nagara,'; if faceted, 'Drdvida'; if circular, 
"Vesara\ Here by shape of Sikhara we are inclined to understand the 
shape of the horizontal section of it, because such an interpretation 


‘“For a discussion at length on the three main styles vido. my paper on Ndgara\ 
Dravida^ and Vesara^ coiltributed to the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, Vol. IX (1941 issue, now in the press). 

583. Suprahheddgama, Ch. XXX. 

584. Kdmikdgama, Ch. 49. 

585. Mayamata (T.S.S. Ed.), Ch. XIX. 

586. Kdiyapasilpa (Anandasrama Series) . 

587. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, XXX. 

588. Mdnasdra (P. K. Achdryas ed.), XVIII. 

589. Mlparatna, (T. S. S. Ed.), Vol. I; XVI. 
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tends to minimise the confusion that has crept into the discussions on 
the subject of Styles of Indian temple architecture. Further, it enables 
us to apply the definition of Nagara given in architectural literature to 
the extant structures of North India, which are variously called by 
modern writers, ‘Indo-Aryan’ shrines, ‘Aryavarta’ shrines, ‘Nagara’ 
shrines, etc. Because of the bulging curvilinear form which the Sik- 
haras present it need not be supposed that it is outside the pale of the 
definition of Nagara as set forth in the Silpasastras. As Prof. Pisharoti 
remarks: ‘fits bulging or curvilinear nature is not the essential 

character of Nagara Sikharas, variously called the Indo-Aryan or 
Arydvarta shrines ; it is a subsidiary feature built into the square 
Sikhara as a matter of ornamentation in the course of the development 
of Indian architecture, and this explains the absence of the same in 
earlier structures of the Nagara type in North India as also the later 
day shrines in other parts of India.” The following observation might 
be noted in this connection : — 

“All authorities are agreed that Nagara shrines are characterised 
by a square Sikhara : in other words, it will be a pyramid on a square 
base, ending in a point. That this is the approved shape for Nagara 
shrines is not merely a matter of theory, but is also something actually 
borne out in practice, as is seen in the extant architectural remains of 
the earliest as well as the latest structures. When it is said that the 
Nagara Sikhara is a square, the idea is that any horizontal section of the 
same must be a square. This primary aspect being satisfied, it may 
have manifold shapes, and even the bulging curvilinear Sikhara can 
have a square base. Hence it has to be borne in mind that because a 
bikhara has a bulging curvilinear outline, this particular feature need 

not be against the view of the traditional theorists Now 

with this basic conception that every Nagara shrine must have a square 
section, the variations in actual form may be manifold, based on a 
.straight line or a convex line or a concave line; and every genuine 
Nagara shrine, brought under the category of Indo-Aryan or Arydvarta, 
or Sikhara shrine if it may be rightly termed Nagara shrine — must 
have this square section, whatever else it may or may not have.”^®^ 

It is interesting in this connection to trace the origin and probable 
significance of the term Nagara in view of the controversy that has 

590. Annamalai University Journal, Vol. V, No. 2, ‘Sikhara,’ p. 214. 

591. Ibid., pp. 211, 212. 

6 
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raged round the Styles of Indian Temple Architecture. Nagara is that 
v/hich is connected with ‘Nagara’ ) . The term ‘Nagara’ comes 

from the word ‘Naga.’ In the vartika under the sutra^®^ 

Katyayana adds the affix ‘ra’ after the word ‘naga’. 

The affix ‘ra’, it must be remembered, is used in the force of ‘mat up’ 
which signifies ‘nityayoga’ (the inherent or permanent quality of a 
thing, or ‘samsarga’ (association). The term ‘Nagara’ is derived as 

it is employed in ordinary literature in the sense 

of a ‘town.’ What is the meaning of ‘naga’ in ‘Nagara’? ITie word 
‘Naga’ in ‘Nagara’ (town) probably implies ‘house’, and it is not im- 
proper to call a town ‘Nagara’ in that it is marked by the presence of 
houses'^*' which are firm like ‘nagas’. This interpretation is not incon- 
sistent with the etymological derivation of ‘naga’ as ‘‘ff 
A house does not move, and immobility is one of the chief attributes of 
architecture. If we are pennitted to speculate further, we might asso- 
ciate the sense of trees in the derivation of ‘Nagara’ and presume that 
ultimately ‘Nagara’ tends to suggest the style of building evolved out 
of intense and constant practice in the material ‘wood’, for ‘Naga’ also 
means ‘tree.’ It is held almost universally that in a country which is 
so rich in timber like India, the original and extensive material used in 
the construction of houses was ‘wood’. The ‘Parnakasalas’ of the sages 
of old were transformations into forms of huts or humble dwellings of 
the materials which the ^rees yield. In simple structures of the kind, 
trunks were used for posts and beams and leaves were employed for 
plaiting and covering. In the construction of temples too wood was 
the material largely employed in ancient times. Timber tends to give 
straight lines, and consequently the structure where wood is the mate- 
rial that is chiefly employed, assumes necessarily square or 
rectangular shape. This is only a natural jjrocess, the inevitable result 
of evolution, as architectural species adapt themselves to the materials 
largely used. Straight feature, which is the expression of the inherent 
quality associated with wooden species of construction, and which is 
suggestive of the idea of firmness of structure, later on became 
systematised into square or rectangular style of structure, known as 
Nagara. The term ‘Naga’ (tree) in Nagara may be taken as indicative 
this inherent rectangular feature of wooden construction. It is no 

592. Panini’s sutra, 5, 2, 107. 

* {^abdakalpadruma, Vol. II, p. 817). 
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doubt difficult to assert this way or that about the origins of style; but 
this much may be said, that style is formed and moves within certain 
psychological currents. '‘Style in architecture”, as John Summerson 
remarks,^®^ “is ultimately a matter of the unconscious associations deve- 
loping round structural forms.” ^ Thus square or rectangular form of 
construction associated with the form of wooden buildings ultimately 
resulted in the square style of construction known as ‘Nagara.’ This 
square aspect, which is originally the inherent feature of wooden con- 
struction, at a later stage came to be translated in stone and brick, and 
it is at this stage of development that the bulging curvilinear line was 
introduced. The bulging nature has thus to be taken as an instance of 
further elaboration of the square style, sprung out of the tendency to 
elaborate and modulate and ornament the original structural forms. 
Thiis curvilinear and bulging aspect is divorced from the functional 
background of a roof in the case of the North Indian shrines charac- 
terised by their bulging curvilinear type of Sikhara. It constitutes a 
sub-variety of the Nagara style of Sikhara, whose fundamental shape is 
square. Being a later day addition, it should not be confused with the 
origin of the square and pyramidal Sikhara. Elaborations and additions 
were, no doubt, introduced in the form of the bulging curvilinear lines, 
but they leave the inner foundational shape unchanged and the square 
phase of architecture which the horizontal section of the culvilinear 
variety of ‘Nagara Sikharas’ displays remains untouched. Thus the cur- 
vilinear types of ‘Nagara Sikharas’ of North Indian can be brought 
under the ‘Nagara’ class defined in the Silpamstras^ if by the shape of 
Sikhara we mean the shape at the horizontal section of the Sikhara or 
the inner section shorn of the later modifications and additions in shape. 
The fundamental square section of Nagara may be attributed to the 
inherent quality of the material wood, if we grant the supposition 
that the structures which gave significance to ancient cities were origi- 
nally of wooden make. 

Based on a wrong rendering of the term ‘Yuga.sra’ as ‘two-corner- 
ed Dr. Gravely and Mr. Ramachandran remark that Srikumara, the 


593. “The Arts of To-tlair (ed. Geoffrey Grigson) [The Bodley Head]), Section 
on Architecture, p. 280. 

594. Three Main Styles of Indian Temple Architecture by Gravely and Rama- 
candran (Bulletin, Madras Govt. Museum, New Series, General section Vol HI 
Pt. 1), pp. 3 and 5. 
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author of the Silparatna, is confused in his account of ^Ndgara\ The 
author of the Silparatna^ as usual in other contexts, follows our author 
and adopts the present stanza in his work with slight change in the 
reading of two expressions. Thus ‘Muladya sikharam’ is read in the 

Silparatna as ‘ Mulada sikharam ’ and^5|?Tr^^^TT0 

It is clear beyond doubt that the text attributed to Sri- 

kumara is originally the text of the Tantrasamuccaya. After quoting 
and translating two stanzas which define ‘Nagara’, the authors of the 
‘'Three Main Styles of Indian Temple Architecture” remark: “Both 
the definitions of Nagara agree with those of the Mdnasdra and Supra- 
hheddgama in saying that the characteristic shape extends from bottom 
to the top; but both give this shape as “two-cornered”. So far as we 
know, “two-cornered” can only relate to an apsidal building; but of this 
there is here no further indication, and Nagara is the only style in which 
such buildings are not mentioned in the Manasara definitions. Obvi- 
ously the Silparatna account is confused and we suspect etc.”^^^'’ Here, 
it deserves to be remembered that the term ‘Yuga’ is used not in the 
sense of two, but in the sense of jour (this sankhydvdcaha symbolising 
the number four having reference to the four Yugas — Krta, Dhrta, 

Dvapara and Kali). The commentator Sankara paraphrases 

in the words “ There is thus no room for doubt as 

to the interpretation of Yuga in the sense of four, and the slur cast on 
Srikumara is obviously anfound^^^d and based on the wrong interpreta^ 
tion of Yuga in the sense of two. The description of Nagara as square 
style, given in our text and as accepted by Srikumara, squares with the 
definition of Nagara found in the works of other authors. The state- 
ment of Snkumara ^TclfpiT appears to us as 

a mere record of the fact that all styles are found practised in all 
parts, and that they should not be confined rigidly within the limits of 
geographical divisions of the country. The main basis of classification 
being shape, much stress need not be laid on goegraphical implications. 
In the same place different styles are found practised side by side. The 
temples of Mahabalipuram may be cited as one such instance in point. 
In Kerala the square and circular styles are very commonly met with. 

595. Ihid. p. 5. 

590. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini (T. S. S. Ed.); Part I, page 92. 

597. ;§ilparatna (T.S.S. Ed., Vol. I), XVI, 44(2). 
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As examples of some of the types, the following references may be 
noted : — 

Ndgara style, — Nataraja Temple, Chidambaram. (Vide Plate I, 
Fig. XI, Annamalai University Journal, Vol. V, No. 2, Article 
on gikhara); Kitholi Temple, Cranganore, and Siva Temple, 
Trichur (Ihid., PI. II, figures XII, XIII). 

Dravida Style. — The great temple at Tanjore (PI. I, Fig. X) . Maha- 
balipuram group (Plate IV. A. U. Journal). 

Vesara Style, — The central shrine at Trichur, and the shrine at 
Irihjaiakkuda. (PI. Ill, Figs. XIV, XV). 

Hastijyrstha Style. — Mahabalipuram temple — (plate IV, Figs. XVI, 
XVII (Annamalai University Journal, Ihid); Kapotesvara tem- 
ple at Chezarla (Annual Report of Archaeological Department, 
Southern Circle, Madras, 1917 — 18, Plate XVII) , and Anantes- 
'vara temple at Udipi (Ibid., Kept — 1920-21. Fig. 2). 

Caturasra, Astdsra and Dirghacaturasra. — grouped side by side at 
Mamallapuram (Vide Annamalai University Journal Vol. V, 
No. 2, Article on Sikhara, PI. IV, Fig. XIV). 

If wc compare the Mdnasara with our text in the matter of details, 
in this context, it will be found that with regard to the combination of 
shapes, the Mdnasara is more elaborate than the Tantrasamuccaya. The 
text of the Mdnasara on ‘Nagaradividhana’ as presented in P. K. Acarya’s 
edition needs to be emended in many places in order to make it yield 
the ideas in respect of which there is consensus of opinion among the 
difTerent authorities. In a recent article on ‘Manasara on Nagaradivi- 
dhana’ Prof. Pisharoti has attempted to present an emended text and 
translation as follows : — 

ii 

mm ii 

II 


(Lines 93 to 99) . 
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‘‘ (93) That which has a square shape is well known as Ndgara, 

(94) What is circular or ellipsoidal from the base (upwards) 

(95) Or from above the neck to the finial, the part below being 
square; 

(96) Or what is apsidal from the base to the top may be termed 
Vesara, 

(97) From the base upwards to the finial what is hexagonal or 
octagonal, 

(98) Or the same elongated; or what has the part below the 
neck square, 

(99) That above being as laid down before, is termed 
Drdinda''^^^ 

The different shapes which characterise the various styles accord- 
ing to the several authorities like the Kdmikdgama, Suprabheddgama^ 
Mayamaia, KdsyapoMl^oa, G^^rude^mpaddhai^, Mdndsdra and T antra- 
samuccaya may be tabulated as follows : — 


Styles . 



Nagai'i’ 

Dravida 

Vesara 


Texts. 

Pure. 

Pure. Composite 

Pure. 

Composite 


Bod 

and 

Body and Body: 

Body and 


Body: 


^ikhara. 

^ikhara. 6ikhara 

6ikhara. 

Sikhara 

i. Kdmikdgama 

Sq.; 

rect. 

H.; HE. Sq.: Oct. 

C.; Ell. 

Sq 

: C. 

2. Suprabheddgama 

Sq. 


Sq.: H. 


Sq 

: C. 

3. KdsyapaHlpa 

Sq. 


j Sq . : Oct . 


Sq 

: C. 

4. Mayamata 

Sq.; 

Rect. 

*H.; Oct.; Sq.: Oct. 

C.; Ell. 

Sq 

: C. 




HE,; OE.; 

Ap. 



5. Gurudevapaddhati 

Sq.; 

Rect. 

H, HE.; 0.; Sq : Oct. 

C.; Ell. 

Sq 

: C. 




OE. 

Ap. 



6. Mdnasdra 

Sq. 


H, HE.; Sq.: H, Oct. j 


Sq 

: C. 




O., OE. 


Sq 

: Ell. 



1 

1 



Sq. 

: Ap. 

7. Tantraaamuccaya 

Sq. 


Sq.: H, Oct. 


Sq. 

: C. 


[Here Sq.=Square; Rect.rr: Rectangle; H— Hexagon; H . E . —Hexagon elongated; 
Oct.rrOctagon; OErrOctagon elongated; C^Circular; ElLrr Ellipsoidal; A=:Apsidal]. 


598. Indian Historical Quarterly , Vol. XIII, No. 2, June 1937, pp. 354, 355. 
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Jt will be clear from the above table that Nagara, according to all autho- 
lities, is always a purely four-sided structure which may be square or 
rectangular, and that wherever that shape is of a mixed character, the 
body portion will be square. Shape of the Sikhara therefore might be 
said to constitute the fundamental basis of classification of style accord- 
ing to architectural authorities in India. 

Vesara : — The term ‘Vesara^ in its primary significatory capacity 
means ‘ a mule . ' In architectural literature it is used figursftively to 
convey the sense of circular style of construction. Vesara or mule is 
a product of the combination of horse and ass, and while it is thus a 
product it does not reproduce. In the conception of Hindu builders 
a circle is a derivation from the fundamental square through 
an increase in the number of sides and elimination of corners ; and 
while it is thus a derivation, it does not form the basis of any trans- 
formation in shape. The Taiitrasamuccaya (II, 125) in the wake of 
the Manjari in the course of the description of the square base, the 
octagonal middle and circular top of a Lihga directs the designing of 
the octagonal and circular sections as follows : — 

“ 

(The stanza has been explained and illustrated in my paper on 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara in the J.I.S.O.A., Vol. IX) . 


Accessory Structure — ^Angas' 

Prof. Pisharoti-'"^^ observes that the Sanctiim Sanctoruvi is the cen- 
tral ‘Afigin’ on which the architect spends his thought and skill, while 
every subordinate structure figures as an ‘Aiiga’ or appendage. The acces- 
sory structures in their disposition bear a due sense of proportion to the 
central shrine. We might consequently remark that the importance of 
of the Sanctum Sanctorum is ‘absolute’, while that of the other structures 
associated with it is ‘relative’ or ‘subordinate’. 


599. **Some Architectural conventions of South India/* vide the Cultural Heri-- 
tage of India, Vol. Ill, p. 527. 
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STANZA 72 
Mukhamandapa 

The Mukhamandapa which is described in the present stanza is the 
ante-chamber, the porch constructed in front of the cell that holds the 
image. The Vivaranakara remarks that it is built in response to the 
requirement of additional structural expansion. Its dimensions bear a 
fixed sense of proportion to the ^Dhdman^ or the principal edifice. In 
the text, five alternative proportions are prescribed for the breadth of 
the Mukhamandapa. Thus the breadth of the Mukhamandapa may be 
(Yio or %2 of the vist^a of the principal structure. 

The author of the Silparatnia in his extract gives the reading for 

Ahgas are 6, and the proportion i.e. % is a mere repetition 
of what has already been referred to as %, and hence the fourth alter- 
native should be different. K. Nilakanthan Asari, in a vernacular 
text known as ^Silpiratna,^ refers to the four proportions given in our 
text, and also gives %. If we accept this proportion % as the fourth 
alternative proportion, then we evade what otherwise sounds like a 
repetition. The length of the Mukhamandapa, according to the text, 
is half, three-fourth of, or equal to the breadth of the central shrine. 
The following statement is found in the Silparatna, which characterises 
the alternative proportions as belonging to the lowest, middling and 
the best types : — 

gq: 11”“® 


STANZA 73 
The Pwhcaprdkdras 

The author in this stanza refers to the five-fold division of the 
temple area that surrounds the Sanctum Sanctorum, Tliere are five 
enclosures called Tancaprakaras’ and, beginning with the innermost 
and ending with the outermost limit, they are known as Antarmandala, 
Antah^a, Madhyah^a, Bahyahara and Maryada. The five Prakaras, 

600. :§ilparatna (T.S.S. Ed.), Ch. XXXIX, 2. 
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according to vernacular commentators, are known by the following 
vernacular terms: — (1) ‘Akatte Balivattam,’ (2) 'Cuttambalam’ or 
‘Nalambalam,’ (3) ‘Vilakkumaglham’, (4) "givelippura,’ and (5) ‘Pura- 
matir in order. The Antarmandala as the term indicates, is the internal 
circle and its margin marks the seat of the internal ‘Dikpalas’ or guar- 
dians of the quarters. 'Antalidrd' is the quadrangular structure which 
runs round the shrine and beyond the margin of Antarmandala. Beyond 
‘Antahara’ is situated the 'Madhyahdrd\ which is a circumambulatory 
roofed structure carrying all around rows of lights, usually arranged 
in nine tiers. These lights adorn and illumine, when lit, the outer face 
of its wall. The Malayalam term ‘Vilakkumadham', which means light- 
house, brings out the utilitarian motif of this structure, which is to hold 
the tiers of lights referred to above. The enclosure beyond the Madhya- 
hara is the Bdhyahdrd along whose line the external Dikpalas are situ- 
ated. The ‘Balipitha', or Oblation-stone, is placed in its outer limit. 
Malayalam commentators identify it with ‘Sivelippura’, which is a struc- 
ture intended as a processional path round the sanctum beyond the 
Madhyahara, The outer line of B^yahara forms, however, the seat of 
the external Dikp^as, to whom oblation is offered during annual- festive 
occasions. 'Maryddd' is the outermost limit of the temple area, and in 
this fifth and final boundary or enclosure is built a massive wall which 
surrounds the sanctum. This surrounding wall is broken at the main 
quarters by gateways called ‘Gopuras’. These are the five enclosures, 
one beyond the other, whose disposition forms the subject matter of the 
section that follows. The present stanza prescribes the distance which 
each enclosure is to keep from the central shrine. Half a Danda from 
the Mulaprasada constitutes the Antarmandala, which is the seat of the 
8 Dikpalas ; one Daj^da or one Danda and a half, the Antarh^a ; two 
Danyas off, the Madhyahara ; four Dandas off, the Bahyahara ; and 
seven Danyas away from the Muladhaman, the final boundary known 
as ‘Mahamaryada.’ This last, viz., Mahteiaryada, may be alternatively 
21 Dandas away from the central shrine. All Prakaras, except the 
first, namely, Antarmandala and the last Mahamaryada, will be accom- 
panied by a ‘ Mukhay^a ’ or facade. 

The term ‘Danda’ referred to here is used in a special sense and is 
distinct and different from ‘Danda’ which is the top>-measure of a pillar. 
The significance of Danda employed here to measure the disposition of 
the enclosures is explained in the next verse. 

7 
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The five Prakaras referred to here are also referred to in allied 
texts like the Visnusamhitdy Pdsupatay Manjarty Gurudevapaddhati, and 
Mdnasdra\ 


The VimusamhiUfi^^ thus states: 

*T^kl l” 


This text is from the Trivandrum Edition. The relevant text, which 
reads better, is supplied by Sankara in his Vimarsirii, and it runs as 
follows: 

JT2?kr i” 


The text may thus be tabulated: 

Antarmandala 

Antah^a 

Madhyahara 

Maryadabhitti 

Mahamaryada 


Vz a Danda from the shrine, 

1 Danda from the shrine. 

2 Dandas from the shrine 
4 Dandas from the shrine 
7 Dandas from the shrine 


With regard to the last two structures referred to in the list there 
is slight discrepancy in the nomenclature adopted. What the author of 
Ihe Tantrasamuccaya calls ‘Bahyahara’ is termed ‘Maryadabhitti’ in 
the Vimusarhhitd, What is called merely ‘Maryada’ in our text is 
termed ‘Mahamaryada’ in the Vi^usarhhitd. 


601. VisniLsamhitdt Patala XIX, Sts. 24, 25<1> (T.S.S. Ed.). 

602. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini (T.S.S. Ed.), Part I, p. 93. 
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The following stanza is found in the Manjaf^ : — 

cl«ir I 

^ ?o^s5r ii” 

In the Vimarsinl the following extract from the Pdsupata^^ is found: — 

=^fRr I 

ii 

iT^iT^r li 

Here it will be noted that the Pdsupata lays down 7 boundaries as 
the surrounding enclosures of a shrine: (1) Antarmandala, (2) Anta- 
tara, (3) Dikpala, (4) NIcahara, (5) Bhitti, (6) Madhyahara, (7) 
Maryada, or Mahamaryadabhitti. The last ‘Mahamaryadabhitti’ is so 
called because it keeps the largest distance (of 21 Dandas) from the 
central shrine. 

The Mdnasdra^^^ describes the functions of these five Prakaras in the 
following stanza: — 

The five enclosures, according to the Mdnasdray are to be made to 
serve different functions like the oflFering of oblation, attendance, 
imparting of splendour and giving of protection — all these consistent 
with the ideal of divine service which under the Tantric aspect as 
illustrated above commands regal honour and glory. 

603. Prayogamanjari, Patala VI, (Ms. Adyar Mss. Library). 

604. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsinl (T.S.S. Ed.), Part I, p. 93. 

605. Mdnasdra, Ch. XXXI, Stanza 1. 
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The Mdnasdra^ enumerates the five Prakaras in the following 
stanzas quoted below ; — 

^dl5!TJT?dfRr ^ »T^?T?Rr II 

iir^R i 

dd: T^fT^R51 || 

Rtrg 3?fcl^: if 

Gurudeva®®'^ also refers to the 5 Prakaras in the following verses: — 

5fqif&r ^tnfl: II 

d5trRl4<JS55 ^mJT-dfklai ^g;^: I 

Jl’^^fRl ^ »RrfG[r iTflJTZlk^ dd: H” 


STANZA 74 

Danda and Mukhdydma described 

The measure known as ^Danda! which is referred to in connection 
v/ith the measurement of the Pahcaprakaras is defined in the present 
stanza. It is the Vyasa of the uttara, or of the Kumuda or of the Paduka. 
‘Vyasa’ is the breadth, and this consists of the distance between the 
uttaras placed opposite to each other in the case of ‘ uttara Danda’ ; in 
other words, it is the breadth of the outer uttara itself. This Vyasa of 
the uttara is the first kind of Dantja. Similarly, the breadth of the 
Kumuda gives the second kind of Danda and the breadth of the Jagati 
the third type of Danda. Thus three types of measures are prescribed, 
which characterise three kinds of Danda, and they are referred to above 
as ‘Uttara-Danda’, ‘Kumuda-Danda’ and 'Paduka-Danda.’ The applica- 
bility of these three units of measures is also laid down, and any one 

606. Ihid, Stanzas 6, 7, 8. 

607. Gurudevapaddhati, Uttarardha, Patala XXXV, 44, 45. 
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which is chosen must start its measure from that place from where it 
derives its name. Thus, if it is the Uttara-Danda that is employed, the 
measurement must start from the outer-limit of the Uttara ; if it is 
Kumuda-Danda, from the outer-limit of the Kumuda ; and if it is 
Paduka-Danda, from the limit of the Paduka. In other words, the 
direction urges that the use of any one of the three kinds of Danda 
measure must be made from the outer extent of that part with which 
particular Danda is found associated and from which it takes its distinct 
nomenclature. 

The three classes of Danda are characterised by a slight variation in 
their measure, and this variation is in accordance with the difference 
that marks the measurement of the three parts, ‘Uttara,’ ‘Kumuda,’ and 
‘Paduka’. It will be noted here that the Kumuda, possesses a larger 
measure than the ‘Uttara’. Of all the three, the Paduka is the largest 
cmd the uttara the smallest. The length of the Mukhayama, or 
facade, is next described in the latter part of this stanza. The measure 
of the Mukhayama may be one, one and a quarter, one and a half, or 
one and three-fourths of a Danda. The Mukhayama whose measure is 
here laid down is the one which is prescribed for the Antahara, Madhya- 
hara and Bahyahara. The proportion of the Mukhayama which our 
author has stated is supported by the following reference to it from 
the VimusarnMtd and Pdhipata, 


The Vrsnnmmhitd^^^ observes: — 

» p iarr a ir iili a i jiiyn ^ ||” 


Pdhipata states^^: — 

STANZA 75 

In this stanza the author treats of the outer -limit of the first 
Prakara and the location of Balipithas. Eight are the Dikpalas, who 
are supposed to guard and preside over the eight quarters consisting 


608. Vimusamhitd, Pat. XIX, 25 (T.S.S. Ed.). 

609. Pdhipata quoted in Vimarsim of the Tantrasamuccaya, Part I, p. 94. 
(T.S.S. Ed.). 
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of four ‘ Diks ’ (main sides) and four ‘ Vidiks ’ (comers) . The eight 
Dikpalas are referred to in the following stanza®*®; — 

“ I 

^r3(!5IT5J ^ II” 

Indra is the guardian of due East ; Yama, of due South ; Varuna, of due 
West; and Soma, of due North. Agni is the lord over the South-East ; 
Vayu, over the North-West; and Isana, over the North-East; Nirrti, over 
the South-West. To these eight Dikpalas is offered oblation on festive 
occasions, and the oblation-stones dedicated to these guardians of quar- 
ters are known as ‘Balipithas.’ Corresponding to the eight Dikpalas, there 
are eight oblation stones and their exact disposition is described in this 
verse. The top-measure of the Balipitha must be divided into five parts, 
and the Balipitha should be so situated that three parts thereof should 
come inside the boundary line of the Antarmandala and two parts out- 
side it. The eastern and southern Dikpalas will lie in their own sutras, 
while others of the West and North will be shifted slightly in the circu- 
mambulatory direction. The Vivaranakara®^^ remarks in this connec- 
tion: — 


II 

Isana and Indra are Pracyas, and Agni and Yama are Avacyas. These 
Pracyas and Avacyas should remain in their sutra, but the rest must 
be shifted slightly from their sutra. The amount of shifting, as stated in 
a Malayalam commentary^i^ ^^d as supported by the Vi^usamhitd^ is 
the same as the distance that subsists between the eyes of the Pitha. 
Thus the Balipitha, to be situated in the western line should be so moved 
northwards that the right eye of the Pitha, on that line should keep line 
v/ith the right eye of the opposite Pitha, which is situated in the eastern 
direction and which is described as facing the western direction. If all the 
Pithas are situated exactly in the same line, then the right eye of each 
Pitha will meet the left eye of the Pitha that faces it from the correspond- 
ing opposite direction. By a slight movement in the circumambutory 


610. Vimusamhitd, Pat. XXIII, Stanza 9. 

611. Tantrasamuccayavivarana, R. No. 1994 Ms. (G.O.M.L., Madras). 

612. Ms. R. No. 4.128 (G.O.M.L., Madras). 
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direction of the Western and Northern Pithas, as described above, the 
right eye of one will meet the right eye of the opposite that faces it. In 
the last quarter of the stanza the author lays down that the eastern and 
southern guardians of quarters which lie in their sutras, and the 
others which are shifted slightly in the circumambulatory direction — 
both these will face the main quarters and one another. Accordingly 
isana, Indra and Agni will face the western direction; Niirli, Varuna 
and Vayu the eastern direction; Soma the southern direction and Yama 
the Northern direction. Again, each will face the other on the opposite 
side. Thus Indra will face Varuna, and Varuna, Indra ; Agni will face 
Nirrti, and Nirrti, Agni ; Yama will face Soma and Soma, Yama; Vayu 
will face I^na and Isana, Vayu. The idea underlying this rule of 
facing is that no guardian of quarters should be made to face the corners. 
Is^a and Nirrti, Agni and Vayu, for instance, should not be allowed to 
mutually face each other. This explanation is based upon the interpre- 
tation that the Vivaranakara has given in the lines noted below®^^; — 

In support of the observation made in this stanza, we shall take note 
of the text of the V isnusamhitd quoted below®^^ : — 

m ii” 

The following extracts attributed to the Manjari^^^ may be noted: — 

“ ^ qlf^ I 

qf^iT\^ II 

613. Ibid. 

614. V isnusamhitd, Patala XXIII, stanzas 62, 68. (T. S. S. Ed.). 

615. Quotation, Vide Vimarsini, Tantrasamuccaya, Part I, pp. 94-95. (T. S. S. 
Ed.). 
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STANZA 76. 

The author in this stanza treats of the disposition and features of 
what is known as ‘ Arcanamai^dapa’ or ‘Namaskaraman^apa . ' It will be 
noted here that this structure is an additionl one, built within the pre- 
cincts of the temple area, and does not constitute one of the five Pra- 
k^as. It is intended to give room to devotees who come to have a view 
of the God and to pay Him their homage. It deserves to be remembered 
in this connection, that the temple proper is distinct and different in 
its purpose from accessory structures like the Arcanamcindapa. As 
Dr. Coomaraswamy^^^ would observe, “it should be understood that the 
temple is a dwelling erected for the God, not for congregation: the latter 
visit the temple, not to take part in the service, but to see (darsana) the 
God and do their reverence”. Here service which involves observance 
of rituals comes within the province of the duty of the officiating priests. 
The Arcanamandapa is constructed for the convenience of the visitors 
who come to the temple to see God and pay Him their respects. The 
place of importance is given to the Prasada, the dwelling of God, and 
these accessory structures, such as the different courts built around the 
shrine, are regarded as useful inasmuch as they serve to enhance the 
dignity of the central shrine and express the sense of regal honour that 
characterises the mode of divine service in the system of image-worship. 
The exact location of the Arcanamandapa is first described. It may be 
situated a cubit away from the limit of the Antarmandala. In this case 
the limit of the Uttara or Paduka of the Pujamandapa will come where 
a cubit measure of space is found extended in front, beyond the boun- 
dary line of the Antai'mandala. In the second alternative case of dis- 
position the centre of the Arcanamandapa must be made to coincide with 
the centre of the intervening area between the Bahyottara of the sanctum 
sanctorum and Arudhottara (i.e. internal Uttara) of the Antahara. 
Coming to the shape of the Pujamandapa, it will be noted that the shape 
is described as Tury^ra or square, having its own Adhisthana. In other 
words, it will be a structure having a square base surmounted by a 
pyramid above. Its Adhisthana will be of the same type and description 
as the Adhisthana of the Sanctum Sanctorum, Thus, if the Adhisthana 
of the temple is of the Padabandha class, that of the Arcanamandapa 
will also be of the same class. The Arcanamandapa will possess a single 


616. Bulletin of the Boston Museum. 
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Uttara supported by four pillars; in this case, it will be small in size. If 
the size is bigger, then, it will have two uttaras borne by sixteen pillars. 
Her?, the internal Uttara (Arudhottara) will be supported by 4 pillars 
and the outer Uttara (Bahyottara) by twelve. Thus there will be two 
uttaras and sixteen pillars for the Arcanaman^apa of larger size. A 
vernacular interpreter, Damodaran Nambudirippad, adds that the 
Arcanamandapa must possess an opposite Yoni and it must be so because 
the Mandapa should face the main shrine. 

In the last quarter of the stanza the author tells us that this Man- 
dapa must be adorned with such ornamental motifs as Makuta (Stupika) 
and the like, which embelhsh the main shrine. In this list of ornamenta- 
tion of the top of the Mandapa may be mentioned Valabhi, Kapota, etc. 

The phrase ’ tends to suggest two points. One is 

that the Stupika or finial (Makuta) employed at the top of the Mandapa 
is a decorative element, rather than a constructive one. Secondly, the 
primary reference to the top-portion suggests that beneath the Prastara 
the structure is open on all the sides. The Mandapa being a pillared hall 
and not enclosed space, there is no question of wall-decorations in it, 
such as the Kutas and Salas. Any ornamentation that can be wrought 
in the said portion below the Uttara and above the Adhisthana will be 
restricted to pillars, and all the wall decorations cannot be displayed in 
the case of the Mandapa structure, owing to the absence of walls in such 
a structure. Hence the reference relates primarily to the ornamentation 
of those structural parts which are possessed in common by both the 
main shrine and its accessory structure, such as the Adhisthana, Stambha, 
Prastara, etc. Sankara quotes an authority whose name is not mention- 
ed, and this authority states the dimensions of the Mand^pa, the number 
of floors it might possess, the nature of its decoration and composition, 
which should not be different from that of the Prasada. It runs as 
follows: — 


617. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsini, Part I, p. 95 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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STANZA 77 

The limit of the Antarmandala has been described and the extremity 
of the remaining Prakaras remain to be fixed. In this stanza, the author 
sets to describe the outer-limit of the remaining Prakaras. The outer 
wall of the Antahara should be built beyond its own Danija extremity. 
The Antahara described in the succeeding stanza is composed of two 
Man<Japas on either side of the main shrine, one Mandapa at its back, 
and these three structures are linked together. The wall that is here 
referred to is the one which should be constructed beyond the Danda 
extremity of the Antahara, which is composed of circumambulatory con- 
struction as described above, viz. the construction excluding the front 
structure. The Antahara made up of structures on either side of the 
shrine and at the back has one Uttara and this lies beyond the Danda 
extremity. The front structure known as Sabha has two Uttaras, 
Arudhottara and Bahyottara. The Arudhottara of the Sabha keeps line 
with the circumambulatory structure of the Antahara running round 
the main shrine on the three quarters (two sides and the back of the 
main shrine). Extending outwards, there is situated the B^yottara or 
the external Uttara. We have observed on a previous occasion that the 
construction of two Uttaras, one Arudha and the other B^ya, is a neces- 
sity where the structure is of a large size. The Sabha built in front is 
comparatively a larger structure than the three square structures built 
on the three sides round the shrine. Tlie three square structures which 
surround the main shrine on its three sides are locally termed the ‘Cut- 
tambalam’ (circumambulatory structure), and the Sabha, or the hall 
built in front of the sanctum sanctorum, is called the ‘Valiambalam’ (big 
structure). There is no doubt that the Sabha is bigger than the sur- 
rounding three square sructures, and by reason of its larger size it 
demands two Uttaras, internal and external. Based on this presence of 
two Uttaras, the Danda extremity of the Sabha is said to be of two kinds. 
It may be fixed with reference to either the extremity of the Arudhot- 
tara or the extremity of the Bahyottara. In the third enclosure Madhya- 
hara, which is said to contain the structure carrying lights, the Danda 
extremity should rest where the flame of the lamp extends. The Danda 
extremity of the fourth enclosure (i.e. the Bahyahara) will be inside the 
internal Uttara. In the case of the Mahamaryada the Danda extremity 
will lie at the external face of the outer uttara. 
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The process of making the Antahara is next described. There 
should be built three square Mandapas on the three quarters. Of these, 
one will be behind the main shrine, and two on the two sides (Parsvas) . 
Each one of these Mandapas must have the Yoni of its quarter, which is 

its Yoni proper. The qualifying expression “ * is interpret- 

ed by Sankara®!® this sense, and he explains it as 

Thus, according to the commentator Sankara, this text means that the 
structure should be given the Yoni of the place where it stands. The 
Vivaranakara, on the other hand, finds in the expression an alternative 
suggestion that these Mandapas may possess the Yoni of the Mula (i.e. 
the central) shrine. Says he:®!® 

Sankara, however, understands the term in only one sense, namely, 
that each Mandapa must have the Yoni of the quarter in which it stands. 
These square Mandapas, built on the three main quarters, should then 
be extended to the corners, and the intervening spaces must then be con- 
nected or linked together. These then, the three Mandapas on the three 
sides and the extended and connecting structures, constitute what is 
termed the ^Antahdrd\ This surrounding structure around the three 
sides of the central shrine is locally known as ‘Cuttambalam’ and the 
structure which comes in the front, which is described in the next 
stanza, is termed ‘Sabha’ in Sanskrit, and ‘Valiambalam’ in the verna- 
cular. 


STANZA 79. 

This stanza treats of the construction of the Sabha. The Sabha 
should be built in front of the shrine. Along the Danda extremity 
of the Antahara together with its Mukhayama — (for, the Danda extre- 
mity of the Prakara is inclusive of its Mukhayama) — fix up an uttara 
in the sabha in front. The uttara, here referred to, forms the external 
uttara of the Antahara and it runs through the length of the Sabha. 
Reference was made in the previous stanza to structures on either side 

618. Tantrasamuccaya with Vimarsim, Part I, p. 96 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

619. Vivarana, Ms. No. 1994 (G.O.M.L., Madras). 
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of the central shrine. Now, the top and base of the Uttara which 
extends through the length of the Sabha should be S-ecurely fastened to 
the Uttara of the Parsvahara (structure on either side of the central 
shrine). After having fixed the uttara that runs along the length of 
the Sabha to the uttaras of the wings (Parsvaharas) the author directs 
us in the latter part of the stanza to fix the breadth of the Sabha and 
then to place two uttaras, as the nature of the structure demands. The 
Yoni that is assigned to it should be proper to the quarter in which it is 
situated. There are fixed and approved proportions, known as ‘Guna- 
vibhaga’ and ‘Padavistara’, and the breadth that is to be accepted for the 
Sabha should conform to the well-known proportion. Giinavibhdga is 
a formula which involves the division of the perimeter into certain well- 
known parts, and the breadth that is to be given to the Sabha should be 
determined with reference to any number of such well-known parts into 
which the perimeter may be divided. The formula ‘Gunavibhaga’ is so 
called because it involves Guna (avrtti) of Vibhagas or parts. The 
number of the uttaras such as the Arudha and others will be made as 
befits the size and structural necessity of the Sabha. 


In a Malayalam Manuscript of the Tantrasamuccaya^^^ a stanza is 
found stated which deals with the formula of Gunavistara. It runs 
thus: — 




Multiply the desired length of the uttara beginning with 6 cubits, 
etc., by 8. Add on to it any number, such as 1, 5 etc. which stands to re- 
present the quarter such as the East etc. Divide this result by 3 and 
assign one part thereof to the perimeter of the ‘Uttara’. Divide this 
perimeter by two, and then multiply the result by 4. Divide this by any 
one of the numbers 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21. The result got is the 
Vistara. Then from half the perimeter deduct this vistara and the 
length is obtained. 


620. Tantrasamuccaya^ R. No. 4128 (G.O.M.L., Madras). 
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K. Nilakanthan A^ri in a vernacular version, called Silpiratnam, 
observes that Gunariisa should be secured as follows: Divide half the 
perimeter by any number beginning with 8, and ending with 32, and four 
parts thereof will constitute the Vistara and the remainder the length. 
In this connection the following stanza from the Manusyalayacandrikd 
which describes the Gunavistara is noteworthy. 

The Manusyalayacandrikd^^^ states : — 

STANZA 80. 

In this verse the author describes the process employed in the Pada- 
sutra type of Sabha. The desired perimeter of the Grha (sanctum) being 
divided into equal halves, from one part (i.e. from half the perimeter) 
deduct twice the breadth of the Uttara. The remainder having been 
divided by any even number beginning with 4, give one part thereof to 
the breadth, and the remaining parts to the length. Then, add to the 
above measure on all the sides, twice the breadth of the Uttara already 
deducted. This is the process that should be employed in the Sabha 
known as ‘Padasutra’. 


STANZA 81. 

In the four stanzas that follow, the author deals with the location and 
and construction of the structure called ‘Balipitha’. It is a big oblation- 
stone (Valiabalikallu, as the Vernacular interpreters call it), built in 
front of the sanctum sanctorum. It also possesses various parts and 
mouldings which are met with in the construction of the sanctum sanc- 
torum. This Balipitha is found installed within a structure, in the case 
of some shrines ; and in the open space in some cases. From the centre 
of the sanctum sanctorum, in front and outside of it, 2yz, 3, 3 y 2 , 5, 6, or 7 


621. Manusyalayacandrikd, Ch. IV, stanza 8. 
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Dandas away, should be installed the Balipitha in its own structure. 
According to our author the Balipitha should be put up in a structure, 
built for the purpose of housing it. In actual practice, though there 
are instances of permanent structures to house the Balipitha, there are 
also exceptions, and in the latter case of absence of permanent structures 
temporary sheds are put up at the time of certain festive occasions. 

The following quotations®^^ from the Pdsupata and the Manjarl 
support the statement of Narayana with respect to the location of the 
Balipitha: — 

Thus the Pasupata says: 

“ ii” 

and the Mahjari: — 


STANZA 82. 

This stanza lays down the dimension (height and breadth) of the 
Balipitha. The height of the Balipitha from its Paduka to the top of its 
Padma will be equal to the height of the Pujapitha (i.e. the pedestal on 
which the idol stands) or one-sixth less than this height; or, it will be as 
much as the height of the Garbhagrha as far as its Prati (i.e. the height 
of the basement of the Garbhagrha) , or, the height of the Prasada as far 
as its Prati (i.e., the height of the basement of the Prasada) . Having 
divided the height chosen for the Balipitha into 10 parts, seven parts 
thereof will be assigned for the breadth (which is the breadth of the 
Uttara moulding) of the Balipitha. The various divisions and mouldings 
which enter into the composition of the Balipitha will be done on the pat- 
tern of those of the principal structure. In other words its different parts 
and mouldings will be governed by the same principles of proportion 
which regulate the construction of the main .shrine. The dimension of 
the Balipitha set forth here is supported by the following authoritative 
version of the Vimusamhitd^^ : — 


622. Tantrasamuccaya with VimarHnl, Part I, page 97 (T. S. S. Ed.). 

623. Vimusamhitd, Patala XIX, 26, 27 (T. S. S. Ed.). 
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3^4 te: l” 

STANZA 83. 

The proportion which governs the division of the Balipitha into vari- 
ous parts or moulding, forms the subject-matter of this stanza. The 
height of the Balipitha iiaving been divided into 27 parts, assign parts to 
each of the mouldings from bottom upwards as shown in the list given 


below: — 

Paduka 1 

Jagati 4 

Kumuda 3 

Kumudapattika 1 

Gala y 10 

Kanibu 1 

Nidrava 1 

Kapota 3 

Agrapatti 1 

Padma 2 

Total parts 27 


This proportion is, as in the previous case, supported by the state- 
ment of the Visnusamhitd . Compare the following lines from the 
Vi^usamhitd: ^^4 — 

“ ii 

II 



'to ?5^pirg; ||” 


624 . Ibid., 27 - 30 . 
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STANZA 84. 

In this stanza the author gives another alternative for the division of 
the Balipitha into parts. Having divided the height of the Pitha into 32 
parts, allot parts to mouldings from bottom upwards according to the 
direction given below: — 


Paduka 

Jagati ^¥2 

Kumuda 5 

Kumudapatti 1 

Antari 1 

Prati 2 

Vedi 4 

Gala 4 

Valabhyuttara 2 ¥2 

Kapota 2 ¥2 

Pattika 1 

Padma 2 

Total parts 32 


625. Vide the Tantrasamuccaya with VimarHni (T. S. S. Ed.), Part 
I, pp. 99-100. 

(a) Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Patala XXXV, st. 44. 

(b) ... Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Ch. XXXIII, 

Sts. 8, 9, 10. 

(c) g ” Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S. Ed.) 

Uttarardha, XXXV, 46-48. 

(d) “ ... r?r(r^iiT ’ 48-50.» » » etc. 

(e) ••• ” Maya quoted in the Gurudevapaddhati 

(T.S.S. Ed.), Part IV, p. 351; Vide also Mayamata 
(T. S. S. Ed.), XXm, 20, 21. 

(f) Vide Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), XXIII, 22, 23; Gurudevapaddhati 

(T. S. S. Ed.), Uttarardha, Patala XXXV, Sts. 50, 51 

(g) Gurudevapaddhati^ XXXV, 83 ( 2 ), 84(1). 

(h) Maya is similarly quoted in the Gurudevapaddhati (T. S. S. Ed.), 

Part IV, p. 354; also vide Mayamata (T. S. S. Ed.), Patala XXV, 
Sts. 1, etc. 
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At the end of the commentary Vimarsini on the section on Panca- 
prakaras, Sankara presents a collection of allied texts on the details of 
the topic as follows®^®: — 

n”(a) 


3151 3ltf — 

31^0555% f ^ 3 *1 

^ =*[ iwira: i 

^ II 

qgii i(b) 
iT«iJTi^ 5 »j?5rKr;T?dW55% *1^1 
q«II^ II 

3i^ht ’prq wi II 

k i(c) 

3T?dW?5fil%: p?l^ II 

^55f k I 
3 f^jpr ^ "^33®^ II 
i(d) 

n”(e) 
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I m =5 — (0 


^ I 

“ »Tt3^pirr»T^ 2^1^# ^2?^ I 

i ^cfsq 5I> ^ 3 n”(g) 

3T5f (h)iTqi^ — 

“ §5[r^q*I^2IS^HT qETrim ^q*Tf<iB: I 
?fqi¥Jiqqrfq% ii 
5[tN5T^5iqpt ^ ii 

5R5?ftqTf3[tat qjqirj: i 

gso^w qmi ^siF^R^ II 

^3*TT{n% i 

q^eqrsi?!^ qr qpiljr ^ \\ 

^*TT^T5iq§ =q ^*T mi i 

fwq =q 'T^i^ ^^imfi. ii 
^SRT q^rq ( 

3# 3 II 

=^3^^ qt^ ?iHqTf^iq^ i 

?THT5r 3 5 q^ ii 

fl^oT m m^¥i 5Riq3q3s^i n” 


mk II 



BH A VAN A VI VEKA 


BY 

MANDANAMISRA 

WITH 

VISAMAGRAJSTTHIBHEDIKA 

BY 

narayana 


Edited with Introduction 

BY 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 

AND 


K. A. SiVARAMAKRISHNA SaSTRI 






^ 3!t: srf^r^^Tfil 

^Trrmr ^3%^ a:'TRr5n^%3[^'TJTrfVi^:, ^ 

’STT^srnTT 1 s?inTR^^’T^f:rr^ ^r«^- 

fl^ rrff 


!Tf3^ — 3i^r3[mf7 5r3?r5T^^r f?3^ i ^ 1?^- 

^qr«TTi: — gr^sTf 3 ?% n ^issasr^r 

srflr ffe^r^w^q^rs: i mj qiq^r^ =q 

qRqq: q#i^ i^qq^^j^qrf^ q^lq^ i qq qqr qqlq^, f^-3 ^rr^q^^qqi i 
qRq«rif%ftq;5qrqRr^Rrqr^ i 

m — qqiqf ^q qr§%r3qqr^qr^qqfq^fq:, q gq: 

q^qq qrqqrqr gri^qrqrq; i ^q? qrq ffq q ^qRf qr#q f^^^^m^iqrg ; 
fq^q^%:, q gq: q^qq qrqqRi grqfirqrqrg: i — 

sqrqRq^q^gqgT ergg^q^ q^sgt^ n ar^piq: — q=Eqr^ ozirq^r^rf?- 

'>^?Rq%iiq qr^^9i efiiq^qqqqiRqq; — qj: qrqj: qqqt^r^ i ^fq 3i^??r- 
?iqfq RRq^qi^q^ fq«ftq^ I gq^f^ qqiq^ qiqqT- 

sqfJrqit fqqqi^q^ =^3[qfq — ||q qft sqfitqR: ‘ qsi^ wnq: > ‘ 

qqi^: > |jq ii siqq^; — qj^qj^^qq^ qqqiqqslfqq- 


qgrqr qq sqmfRqqr qcftt: ^fRr q. fq: <i^ ‘^rar qrq ffq =q qtrrqr qr- 
tq; — H, 3qq5Rr:=crr^f[fcrer — g%q ffls:^Wqr?cRr^ ’ 

q», qr, tt, q, — g' qr?q;Tqr>j; | 

qqrart^ — qr; qqr^ — i^r. v, ^qtff — 

17 








^ I ^ ^TTfTtT- 

s^ifpraTTJ I 5r, 3nP57»nTT?t5 %?nf^^n?n?i, rrf g ^ ?^ sT r ^T f r - 


2i9i ^ sr^ sqft^^rr? ?qqi, ^ifl ififq(|si) r^- 

m sqfiHrc 3 ^^ 1 31^5 sr^PTSJffif^^^TRf^?!^*?! ^ii^- 

51^ — 5^TPTRr?g^n^ ^ I q, gT^^q^Htj- 

qrfip^q^ ^^^i=gt?tcqRrgiT?q«tr(f^) f%t: qi^i^ sqfiRT^i^ II ^- 
^ — H52aqRr?^?r^'j*Ri cc^- 

^«rR ^ 3^1 ^i5r — sTvgqntTri^ [5#oTR'3qwg;] arfir^iq^^ 1 

s^iFR^ ^ ^ «n3^ i 

sqrrRRgqii^sfq ^ m i m 3 ^: q^ts^iRR^q 55 ^ 1 ^^- 

? ^ «ii3Jn ? •> gT?Ngtoqfg>q)T^^^s’f!^r^f 

II ^f^sRTq^qr^ — gq?KHq?’q;Rqr^; m — ^>1- 
sqrTR^ ; sT?qqrR — qr^: q^ftq[q?TTq«qq>?q^q® fqqrfq ; f^t; — ^qq%- 
II 

qg ^q^Jtoirf^ <=3T?qqT{^ ^Fqqqqi fq^qqrqr 

I 3 : ? ^gsqnriTiRzi?!^ qRq-qq5q^q;^?qqt%fe:, q gq: qcqqr- 


K- q^ ^Jltfci— «F, »sr. qqqnj; ’ q^: qrf ^— 3 

sjnqr^qn^ — qif5prqj>3[ | 

Risr— n, ST ; 3r*3qnfrnj: q *qrq- %. ‘ aifr: ’ f^rn^q ‘ sFsqq^q^ ’ ^^r- 

qrT:— gf- qft qjq: qrf^— ^ qi^Tqrq I 

V. firf^'-snrfqrc^^— qr. «. ^57^ — 

H. ‘sqrqRrqfTpgqq^’ f^TRwr ‘arg- c. q^iflisT: qqqPa, q^sq— 










i;— 5C*I=^Rlf^ll ‘TI^:’, ‘2?R:’ 


|?II^5 stf^ 52l^=^Rfc]L 3ir<?Wr^sf7 q5n?i;?[5Tqk- 

RRi3[^f^^«n5rri^r'^r^Ji wm i 

m s^T: Ti^>T^ ^r^: ^ s^iI^rr ^- 

^Tfsrr^— il ^f|T2ir^[3]52#fOT ^- 

sztiqR^ ft3[^fIRrRI^ SR^ftl^^si^aRq f «^^5SR — ar^vr^'t^- 

‘ TI^: 

¥n^S^iT«^ I I Tr^rf^ ^'. ^fi^ipTSTR qfn 

5qfq=^R II 


^5?l[qR If^OTiq; 

II ^^^k‘. — ^ I: '?mf^fiT«fktf: 

f^fj^oT sq^^DT ‘ qr% i srt 

fk TT^ri^ I ^ qRiqT§: 

I ^ =^R «IR5R^^^HR^ sr^qrfil^q^ 


^ k. ^r'qqr g5q?qrqpJr^'f>JT ^riq; — qr, 

=^. ^qrf^5rni;-6F; ^Rt^?riq;-^. tt, 3, 

SRI: SRft^:—!'. JTq^-qf^iJsqrqRR^;— 

V. fcR:q «!t; 

Jfeq Pr=^Tg;-»i,?i,i!. 



I 




’^T# ^IsqTTR^'*^ f?I^^ I 

mm ^vts^TRTd 11 


^i^q^r^q*TRr%Trf^ n 

^rPTr^q^M: — 

gPTry^TgTT^psq^^^ II aT2w4:-^Tf’;q^I^ ^ ^ 

?n«R^ ft ?f: I 51 =^ cl«n^?q ^[T] 

W 3 l^ 5 TR?g m ^TTJTlsqiTr^ \ <qi^ 

I ^5^ rl^JETJT^rf^ ?TTITP5f ^r^f ^', ft2TT^?^ql5[^: 

T^lc^TSf ft^qJTi 5 i? 5 rrfr — ‘ Tr% ’ |ft 

(1^)11 i^Rft I'rifRRirrf — gr^fft^qf^^Hrq^Rft n srit^: — zjft 

’?R5r^?TTiTIsift^q^: IR RI^, ^5lfil^q^qR?qRiTIT^ I ■ 

q=^RfR 5 q^ % 5 fT^ «nR^?tnTT- 2 i»TM^ lft i ^ 

q^, m ft^qrftRRR i ffrft srrt^, m qi?q?5RqpiqrNqi;F3q- 
iTiTRi:i 3 i 9 ^?T^ 3 Tiq^TO^: r qftj qf?i 5 f)ft 

ft^^qHRI?n5lfq^I^qi5TTqftr: I ^?iIR«I^f^[ ^J^^\ RRqi^l^ 

II 


R. ?ri«q 9 r frrsFTfqT^’Trc^— 

awrfl^qFRTJTrqicTW— ^ ; ... . 


^?qtqiq%sf — ...?PiRr 3 qq%ar. 
»T,?r; 3 RfiTsrRr<fqRraqq%^-gF. 
V. R?m?^qR— «r- 



sr^T^TF^^^ir I ^F%cqFf^- 

gs^ t^^^rl5F I ?F ^^FF*TF^ I q^^SF'^sNsiqoTi^: 

q^q?g[^?Tl3IFTRF^F^^: R^F^F^q: ^4»^FRF?: ^ R^FRF^f RR3 F '^RR'^'TR?!^ 
«rfgq^q^: 3F^¥|^^^RR I f^RFRRR?R =R RF^RF«T^%^*3'Fn?F^lR ^F^^ 
^!FF^ ( ^ — ‘ f^RF RF^R^RFR fcRFf?, ‘ ^RFRF^t RF^: ’ 

=RI ^%TRFf^55^5'R^^RRF?R^^ 3 cF3[3R>T^ ^F3 1 

I ^ ft — 3|5^^3ft5ft(q)'F%FfR«FROFFft55W35qiRF^Fl^FR Rft 

SR^TRF^ fft II 

JI3 m 5Rft=RF5F; RcRR^lFCRf^e:, SRIRF^F^TR^ RF^Rf*F=RR |cR- 
c3tR»j;| aF^^Rcpjg— RFRRftg Rftt: RJISRFRRF^IRFR R^ 

5R^=RRF3 gs^f^R ^gsFFfRRFRft^ II 

gg RR?^ RFW^ R^^^ft^RFRFSlfRRR: R RSFRF^RfiF- 

RI^ RcRR!^(^)R ^d^Rff^RRJF RFR%R5g I RF R Rjd^RlfWRiF RFRRF 
RRR <3R, RFfR«mFftRF(R^)^ ^SRFRR |ft R^FR: I RR RFRgrftg^rR- 
I — =^RRF RRR RR RIRRF RcRRFR:, cfIr^R ^F3; R^F gR: RJgSRF- 
RRRFR f%^R>|5RlRRRFR RF ^RRF^FRRFRRR RIRRF ROTF^: , rF^Rg^R- 

RR^ I RRT-jRRig^: RRR RR RFR^^cqq^RFR — ‘ ^TF^RRig^R ’ fcRF^ F 
Rg RR^IRR^^R^ RFRRF^F^iRRitsft %R^ RpRRRgRFFjRtR^ RRfF 
R:RF^:, RgSRRR^ Rft^R?^: | RR«R R=RR!RR ^3FgRF(^)R2J?nF?R- 

%. SRJRR fRiRFfARr RRrtf:— r. ‘ jri ’ fSTR^R ‘ 90 ?;’ fgpat RST; 

!nf^--«r Rfj^iRTRi 





S133*PTR^: — ^TO:, ^T?'?J55«^ 

^ ST^m %q55: SRqqr^:, ?# ^.^ ^'., f^3 I 

3iHi5ft?Tr^ 3 owm-. I 3 i 

^I5^ii^ sqiqf?:'?^*^ goiflr^ q^f^ iT?iiTr=qf^^ f I ^slspRwif^ 

q^qfn5%: f^qK=q^^q ^=szi^— <mR5p^(q)- 

^[f%?-qq^:TR#Tr«f^ srfq Pt^: qq^qRI ^=^^011- 
fpr II 

3iw ^ goif^^iffi qcqqiPl^^q?^^ 

wsf=e®^ I m qwr=q[q: ‘ q^qrfq ’ i^it^ i q|q 

sqiqR:, q q=q^??q sRqqrq: ; ?ra(^3) qsjgrf^qjR- 
'sq^qi^qRi?:, ^r qr^ i qrqRRftqi ^q^qr^oqiTi^- 
^ qf^qriqi arPOTg^rt: i i%%Tq[^qjqj55rq^ ^qFN^qq^Tq; 
q^ qigqr arPrqRsqq^rq |pi q^ qf| fq^T^i^: q^qi^- 

ft<jq^rq: , ^qqqra: l q5«l?qft q=qqtcqq sq^sqfopqr ? RcqqjP^^qqj^- 
5qTqRr?5wkRi:i ^fsqrqp t q^qq^ ■jjrk't^Rq^ qR^qjnrRsqiqro: 

3I?cRlq Rpwswrqi: Rcqqf^?«RiRqqcrt qrfriq^?^ ^ I STci: 

‘ ^f l gfW R 5TiqqP[^qqi5f =qrq^ qf^qsft > |Ri II 


^ ‘qt’ qrpq— ® qrj^rqrq. 








fT^ rfm =^3T % ^ I 

’«TT^ «nr^^5M(^RRuj\i3[;|| || 


‘^i§rfn*ar^5T’, f^- 


idsfq TO[ aT^37>Rl52Tf |^rf— — 

^ q I I 

II (^f^) II 

a^qiT^; — g;q5^|q ^qj^ ^ %T?I^, %^fF^5R^^^^q%|[:^^ 

^ ‘ ’ |c2TT^ I sf^ ^f\m]- 

sff%3i[;T^ I ‘ RTf f: ’ ^ I 
?qe!^?oipT[f. — ‘ sr|fqq|: > ‘ ^ q| qsr^ ’ 

f%qi^R^¥tHrgqqf%Rfe n ‘ 

q>^ qcft^T^, ‘ ^ g;3!2ir«jqoi[ri; i f^r qt^- 

W, wq»j: I ‘ pi =^ ^|Rq%: ’ ^c^^rfq ‘ P ’ fczin?q[cfr§ ^ 
w^it ^oi?q ij'q^ I ^51 =qf^ ‘ p ’ q^ sqgsqf^f^ fqjqr qcq^nf^i^qi 

J|F3qiP%, zfflJTT q>TO ^qiTpr I ‘^q qg q^fq’ qg. 


1 . ‘ft;^-cr^’ f9rr^*q ‘sqRftPF®flq’ 

H'q: qt%-?T qj^^rqrq i 
H. qlf^JTq — »T, 51, 
q. fgqp^ i^fil:— q-, 5r, If. 


V. qsRftc^tq— qSRftf^ %- 

?t— TT, If. 

H. fftqrsqq^: — 

^q: srilRC: — ®. 

'*. ^ — ^ 3 . 

c. aqr— tt. 








?R^?4 *F2^ 2?5T?si§ irfa I 31^ 

^ f^qrf*R^*Tr^: 

(3T)f^i^sfri^^ II %f7 iT^ R?jqr4: i 

I 31^1^^: f^qjqfq fq?i3 ffrf, M- Ml^R^- 

^*r:, ^TiJTi^^q , ci^q«r m ?n«?5qwRirj: , 

?fr*TP«i^ ^rr^q^qRr^ifi: i °^RRtgT 
*Fl I 3T^ JI ^?TT?f;R5fR|^e*»7^{^ II 

5Tg fir gf^^qr^r^^?rf^-«r; ^ir*TFzira^^qt:, ^qorf^cq^iispsi^g 
R^fTqfa |R[^igsrrg — g li 3T«r* 

^f^T^I:, ^ f^^oj^^- 

3f8i iT^__f^f^g^^ qpj.^ ^ 

1 3i^f; r5fiqrq^[?5Fl(^q'))qti^f^ I 

fifRr^R^RI^:, ^fR ^fq ?rg^TJRq 5l3^rc[rfMI^ II 

\. 'jq^tff^j — n, K. ‘ ^rnrpjRrrartqi^ ’ fsirp?? ‘f»T: 

arPp^TRJi^i^r^r^ — »Ti 51, f5P^ jp«r; — u *)i^T?rin i 

f^w^fWsrra[— JT, 5r, gr. ^^r:— 

V. ‘arfq’ HTf^— JT, 51, 7 *ir5^t5‘ 







3¥R5r ?fg5[pi^q 5F®3[rf^^^ra: , ®f?qqi ?ng- 

giPrgRRP^ra;, srgw^r i 

2}^ JT^ ‘ ^ 2|RT^IM?2?^Rf^^ ^- 

<4121^ I I 3t^- 

^^2Tf^ f&l5l^2T I ^ — 

I rl5{ iTlf5R\2?I5^ ^Rorf^^RJIcq^ | 

‘ ^ q^?cl%2iinHTJTR2?f;f5T^T Jir^igT ^qi^ I 

2i?fir??^g ^ I mj ‘ g’^2# iriorq^q; ’ |^5i go^f^r 

fbT5(?^ gofgrRpqqjfiNiT »nqgr — g"^ qsft^lra, trioiqq^s^g ^ 

gos^^q: sT?21I5?^ \ crgq^irf^ I ar^ g q^qri5l^2iT JTTq^f^ I ^^f^^rqj^- 

qrfq qr^qt^RRiw<^%RTqi?qq»^qR(tTOt rq^qqwq^^R^: — 2i«ii 
‘ gosq^ JTfoiqqjg:’, ‘ RTfe^q-^q^q^ ’ ^f^ii ^goRnq^s^^^; 

qwqiw^^ qrqqi \ ^?iq;iq q^qq^ %q;?<Jiq^f i i 

fqiqW Igqif— qn^T grqglqT^gra^f^qqlqqi^- 


i- Hs^nMif^c^qrqRtq; — ^ ; 

qgqiw 5r«??tqrtr5qiq;^ — »r, q- 
=^. qnjqTgnii qrqqRRR^r— n, q. 

^?P>t^rqt qqr-575qf^ qr®rq^«^-^. 
V. — (9, »T, q, 


qfjfsrfcft^rrq- — qj, r ; qtft^nrr- 
fq — 2T, q. 
aq^tr — g-. 
a. ^qrof'q — 
c. qsq;— g. 

■4. SOfWR: — 


18 




1 


\\o 

^’T^n^^rsTOwraci f^s^rf^sr^s^ ^ 

^f?ra^sfq rng^T^^ff^ I 'T^’ f^T- 

H zif’?,’, ‘ 

2|?5IS3[l5^l%l[fcT sR5^II 

‘ ’ ‘ 1^ ’ |(2?n?qrciq3[si^?37[gmr ‘ ^%: 2?f5isdTmpir^ 

«ra«ir : i ari^^r^isrf^Ri^iqT zimriTF^n^cTciqT'' 

‘ ^ ’ i^R'T5[i^ 1: 2ii*Tf^^«f5wra: 

f^I^R^- 

snf*mRFTfiRR: ‘ ’ ' 1^ ’ f 3T ^rl- 

— grgqi^^ ^ q f^?^sfq I I If^^- 

STR ‘ ?=?^ ' 

5WTI^ II ^^sq ‘ ^ m ^^rfq ’ |RRI5^ rqR: q^Rqif^f^- 
sRqqrf^^iqqrqqri, '#Tlqi(^^)qqiq;i^qi sqi^jqRi ^ifeisqr: i h 
qq^sjrs^^^ qiq55i5^i^ ^RjRqRiqrgqqfg; i etqRf^f^i^r^ 


^ 

f^r^wraqp'pqqi^-qrr^ — ? f, ?w 

V. 

q^r^ — qr. 


qril^: 1 

s- 

qmFqif%rqi:— g. 

K. 

^r— qr, n, sr, 


f^tWlR^R — 3. 


fcf^:^®^Rr— q». 

\5. 

qtTqrql^— g-. 





I ^rT^^rmtr^ 

^TTr^^ ’'f^*«T%f^fTsfeT^, ^ 

qrtsfq l 3 I 

^ 

gMgpTrfe^^TT^ ^rq,TT^Ri 3Tt3[iiqnf;fg^2T^g qrq5Mqi(%JT0^%^g^^ ^ 
qrw^5fq ’qr^gr qr^grgpnfNcfra 3!^«fRr^, m]^- 
^gr%5[i^^?f^igr^55S}^qi2n: q^'t^ ’qRqfgt^qTq>?TnTT?2#5[ci^Tfw 
m i qi^qq^fw^i qi^- 

515^ ^fT^gr ^TT^gr^ir ^rgri^ r«^52#=qf^s^ ^\^-. ^?^sfq g giqgp#- 
’qri’Tl^^ II *33 55qn??ir2iii^^^ •jqi^fqqif^^^qf^qisrrsqfgwT- 

^ cqi=q| — a^grlq ^Rq>qT^ ^gwq^qr^mqM^^ ^ 

q^%i^R: ftR ^ ii f^r- 

^Rqjgrqrgqq^; ^^m^fi^g^rf^gwq^i^ w.^ 

qrqt s^fsq^, ^ qwre:Rq^qTqr^RTfi: qjftcq^; q^qqifq^q: q^q^ ft^fi- 
qTq%: II 

qjq?^ ‘ ?5qr-q|: ’ q?r^>iT qsMf^q: ? qff qq qiqqf- 
qqq^qifvfqq 3in^miRq^s% ; fsqifjl^i^: f^qici;, q^q q q5§q5Rqiqq- 
sMra:, qi^'qr%q^q5r?q^>qrqri^'q f^Rqq-qqr%Tqi;i 


1- 

qqcft^rrq^sTq— »T, % 

^r*rT^q^qra«rrfq«}w-»r, q'; qnr- 

R. 

s^TTW^^ — ^* 

q^qrqqr srqq^ipr — gf. 

^• 


fwf^fq^fir — q>, 

V. 

qiqq^qiqiqqr «rt?q^qr— <q ; 

q* qqlqR^g^ — qr. 







TOTTJ 1%: l ^ 5^- 

^?T«n JTrftM^^: II 


^7rfJ% ’«TFrnPmr^!Tfft%J 'hfuir’SC^lft:'', ?T?f^r^- 

f^r?nJr»T(rT)TTO^I 


‘ ’ |czi?^rg^7f%sr?TJFi?i; (Jf;) 

fc*I|^qr^ — < ^\^%: ’ ^^TTOTOlf^wf^fgrfel ^»tT 

11 3ra»T«f: — q?Tfq 3Tf*T«iR 5ii%, ^Pr ^sqsRHi- 

5[C5qH^*^T I *TRTO^^5T*n1%- 

03 3iR3^i%R3^ ¥fR3Ri^3R0R3r^qt R^^a[Rt #T^r?mT^3- 

gTq33: — ^TI^^^ISRIRI %: 0R5: ORf^’ |R3 R3%3r ST^T- 
^13(334^3 3 ‘ Ol^ 03^ ’ 3: f^fil^qt 3R3rf^^ 

3R 0^ 3IR3R 3133131 3)^R33^ ^3Rr3t 3 || ^ 333 - 

3rR 3ftfR3r|— 33^f33^^(3^)^ || 3T^^fi^3(?lT3)Rl3%mt3 
3^^^313^33131 3 ?F333!Rir: I ^3^ ^3^| 3533R^ f^^3f3-- 


X. fsmPt— 3, 3 . 

!(. 331^ — 3r. 

3133133313— 3 :, ^ 5 fffspfr^q- 

wr^ — 

V. ‘aor’ 3rf^— 3»»3r 3153 ^:. 


frPtftfcr — 3r. 
3f3^n^3TWRr3— S' ; 3fJr^cr- 

— flF, 3T- 

». f^3 3 JROt:— 3r. 



?T«n % — 


JT^ rrBr^^sTTi: il il 

srwJ ^^*arTf^ ’Tm '^^r f^- 


mfk — 

^>d? ™ ^#51?^ 11 (|f^) 11 


'fjgsq; 1 'K55^ ^J^glSW^ ^S[flf^^: 1 cf5|5q]tTT^q?I^^^. 
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It is contended that the upanisadic text '‘Bi’ahrnan (exists) one only, 
without a second” denies the existence of everything other than Brali- 
man. Against this contention we argue as foiiows: — In what light is the 
compound word advitiya to be understood ? Is it a laiimriisa or a halm- 
vrihi compound ? If it is the former, the significance of the latter part 
of the compound word must be considered as primary. Does the latter 
part declare that Brahman is ‘different from’ or ‘similar to’ or ‘opposed to’ 
dvitiya (the second)? In none of these alternatives does the text deny 
the existence of something other than Braliman„ A second entity is 
clearly established if the word advitiya signifies ‘ different from ’ 
or ‘similar to.’ If it means ‘opposed to the second’, then Brahman must 
be either a first or a third entity ; for what stands opposed to the second 
is ‘the first’ or ‘the third’. Therefore, hosts of objects, three and more, 
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along with the single entity untouched by duality (i.e., all objects with 
the exception of the second) do assuredly exist uncontradicted. 

Since the term ‘the second’ (dvitiya) has the implicit designation 
(upalahsana) of also the third, the fourth and so forth, it may be urged 
that the negative particle denies everything other than Brahman (and 
not merely the second) . But the reply is “ Not so.’^ The denial of a 
second entity should not be inferred from this expression ; it only asserts 
that Brahman is something ‘different from’ or ‘opposed to’ or ‘similar to 
the second.’^ 

If it is said that Brahman may be described as that which has no 
trace of duality, then words such as satya which define Brahman would 
turn out to be erroneous definitions (for they imply substance-attribute 
relation) . If the expression advitiya were to denote merely the absence 
of a second, Brahman would be self-existent, and, as such, the negative 
particle could not be associated with the term Brahman. 

‘Being without a second’ cannot be a qualification of Brahman. 
Were it a qualification, it would (as already shown) follow that Brah- 
man is either the first or the third entity. 

1. Tadanya-tadviruddha-tadabhavesu nan. 
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Even if the word is taken as a bahuvrihi compound, it would 
follow that all objects exist. All objects of the three worlds, which, in 
relation to Brahman, could be spoken of as the first, the third, fourth 
and so on, would exist safely and without any danger of ever being 
contradicted ; for all that is denied is merely the possession of 
a second. 

Moreover, if the word is taken as a hahiivnhi compound, the signifi- 
cance of the negative particle found in the compound cannot be said to 
be associated with anything else; for it is only in the event of there 
being a true relation (of Brahman) with something else that the genetive 
case implied in the compound (that for which there is no second) 
would be appropriate . (It is only if the phrase ‘ not having a second’ 
could be attributed to something, that advitlya could be taken as a 
hahiivT^hi compound) . 

The phrase The absence of a second ’ does not mean Brahman 
itself nor an attribute thereof. For it is essentially negative, while 
Brahman is really not negative. Nor could it be an attribute of 
Brahman ; (for according to the opponent. Brahman is devoid of quali- 
ties) . Thus the existence of the world is not contradicted by scriptu- 
ral texts speaking of reality as non-dual. The existence of the world 
is established by the sources of knowledge (pramdnas) relevant there- 
to. Their verdict is further confirmed by scriptural testimony. 
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The real significance of the text — “Reality exists one only and with- 
out a second (advitiya)^^ — may now be explained. The person who is 
considered advitiya is one who neither has, nor had, nor will have an 
equal or a superior capable of being counted as a second. How could 
the world be referred to as a second when it is but a small fraction of 
the entire collection of entities which constitute His possessions and 
which arc under His sway (vihhava) ? The statement “The paramount 
ruler of the Cola country now reigning is without a second in this world” 
— is intended to deny the existence of a ruler equal to him. It does not 
deny the existence of his servants, sons, consort and so on. Similarly, 
the whole host of devas, asuras and men, the four-faced Brahma and 
the cosmic egg form but a small part of a drop from the ocean of the 
greatness (mahimd) of the possessions (inhhuti) of the Lord Visnu 
who is the Lord of all, who is touched neither by sorrows (klesas) nor 
by merits, demerits (karma) or (vipdka)^ and so forth, and who is the 
seat of the sixfold qualities of knowledge (jndna) and the like, and 
whose greatness cannot even be conceived by the mind. Which person, 
who counts with his fingers the oceans as seven, is capable of counting 
the waves, foam, bubbles and drops of water found therein ? 


2. Yoga -Sutra, I, 24. 
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Just as the presence of the rays of the sun is not contradicted by 
the statement — ‘‘There is but a single sun in the sky, and not two” — and 
just as when objects are counted the iiumber (suiikhyd), which is 
different therefrom is not counted, in the same way in which the ob- 
jects are counted, even so when Brahman is declared to be without a 
second, the existence of His possessions is not denied. Texts such as — 
“All beings constitute but a quarter of Him, three-fourths remaining 
immortal in heaven — declare that the entire cosmos is but a mode of 
Brahman. 

Sruti and smrti texts, such as the following, purport to show that 
the world is a mode (prakdra) of Brahman. “His possessions are so 
immense. He is greater than these “That wherein he does not 
cognise anything other than Brahman is the highest of all 
“He is sure to be afflicted with fear who sees anything as different from 
Brahman (i.e., anything as not belonging to Brahman)”;® “He before 
whom the cosmic egg and the entire universe pale into insignificance, 
just as an atom does before Mount Meru.” 

3. Purusa-Sukta 

4 . Puru§a-Sukta . 

5. Chdnd. Up., VII. 24.1. 

6. Tait. Up., II. 7, 
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The world consisting of objects which arc liable to modifications 
and which are either moveable or immoveable exists for purposes of 
speech. The unchanging and ultimate cause of all these is sat alone. 
Just as the sparks are not different from fire wherein they take their 
rise, even so the effect is not different from its cause. That the effect 
is not different from its cause is shown by numerous illustrations, such 
as clay, iron, seed and so forth. Without being nourished by Brahman’s 
power, fire would not be capable of burning even a blade of grass ; 
water would not be capable of drowning; and the wind would be un- 
able to move. “By an understanding of the one Supreme Being, all 
become known.” 

With the aid of scriptural texts such as the foregoing and smrti 
texts based thereon, it is learnt that the world constituted of sentient 
and non-sentient objects derives its very being from the fact of its 
having Brahman for its soul. The possessions of Brahman are not 
contradicted by these passages. Should it be contended that their 
existence is denied, then it would follow that all activities, sacred and 
secular, nay even the knowledge of Brahman would cease to be; 
because everything (other than Brahman) would be illusory. 
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J have already refuted the contention that although objects are in fact 
illusory, perceptual experience and the like are not contradicted, in so 
far as objects are said to possess phenomenal reality (vydvahdrika 
satyatva). Thus, it follows that, since the world is the possession of 
Brahman, its existence is not contradicted by the knowledge afforded 
by the Upanisads, namely, that Brahman is without a second. 

The objector might ask: If the world exists, how could negative 
judgments (such as “There is no jar”) arise? We ask him in reply 
“If the world were non-existent, how could affirmative judgments (like 
“There is a jar”) arise? 

(Should it be said that since both ncgii.tivc and affirmative cognitions 
do arise, the world is at once sat and asat, it is replied that) sat and 
asat cannot characterise the self-same entity; for they are contradic- 
tory qualities. 

When contradictory qualities are attributed to the self-same entity 
cn the strength of contradictory cognitions of ‘existence’ and ‘non-exist- 
ence’, there is no certainty as to which of them is true. For this reason, 
the Jains declare that existence and non-existence could be attributed 
to the world. 
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Since the cognition of non-existence presupposes awareness of exist- 
ence, the Sankhyas maintain that the world is always characterised by 
existence. 

In order to get over the corxtradiction presented by the mutually 
opposed qualities arising from the cognition of existence and non-exist- 
tence, some thinkers, rejecting both the features of reality and unreality, 
assert that the world cannot be defined either as sat or as asat (sada- 
sadanirvacamya ) . 

Finding that in regard to different times and places, both existence 
and non-existence could characterise jars and other objects, yet others 
believe that both existence and non-existence may characterise the 
world on the basis of certain well-defined spatial and temporal differ- 
ences . 

When doubt is engendered as a result of the keen controversy that 
rages between these rival theorists, a decision in regard to this matter 
is arrived at by us in accordance with the Mimamsaka theory. 

If a person were to cognise the jar as being at once existent and 
non-existent, then only could the contradictory features of satva and 
asatva be attributed to the jar simultaneously. Since our cognitions 
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take the following form— “This exists here at this moment” or “It is not 
here at present” — as a consequence of differences of space, time and 
states, it has to be inferred that, on the basis of such distinctions 
of space, time and states, satva and asatva could be attributed simul- 
taneously to the jar. Hence, it may be concluded that reality and un- 
reality may both be attributed to the jar and the like on the basis of 
differences of space, time and so forth. This doctrine need not now 
be considered, as it has already been refuted. 

Relation with space and time is intelligible only in the case of sat 
(i.e. The asat could not be in contact with space and time). How, 
then, could it be maintained that the unreal acquires reality with the aid 
of its relation with space and time? For relation (samhandha) is what 
is found in two relata. Thus the real (sat) always possesses the feature 
of reality. It is impossible for causal factors, however powerful, to create 
the quality of existence in what is essentially unreal. Hence the uni- 
verse which has a beginning and end must be included in the category 
of reality. It has already been said that what does not exist at the begin- 
ning and in the end must also be non-existent in the middle. Therefore, 
from the certain fact of its existence now, let it be admitted that the 
world exists at all times. 

Since unreality can never be created, it always belongs to the unreal, 
as in the case of the sky -flower. There is no distinction between what 
is absolutely non-existent and what does not exist at an antecedent time 
in so far as the aspect of non-existence is concerned, (i.e., differences of 
space, time and state could neither make the unreal real; nor could they 
make the real unreal) . 
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♦ ♦ ♦ * 

♦ » ♦ ♦ 

(The opponent may ask. — ) When in the sixth chapter of the Chan- 
dogya Upanisad, taking the instance of Svetaketu, it is declared “Tat 
tvam asi,’' how could the words ^ tat ’ and ‘ tvam ’ be assigned their pri- 
mary meanings ? The finite soul which is afflicted by helplessness, 
misery and, sorrows is referred to by the term tvam. The omniscient 
Being, who has a will that is ever-realised and who is the sea of illimit- 
able bliss, is the significance of the word ‘tat/ How could these two, 
which are opposed to each other even as light is opposed to darkness, 
be equated ? 

* * * 

♦ ♦ ♦ :|e 

When the qualities found in the object referred to by the term ‘tat’ 
and those belonging to the entity denoted by the term ‘tvam’ (are wholly 

opposed to one another?) the view that the terms ‘tat’ and ‘tvam’ 

refer to an identical entity has been completely rejected. Whether 
characteristics such as ignorance and omniscience, suffering and 
enjoyment be taken as attributes (uisesarias) or as secondary marks 
(upaldksanas) of the conscious entity, in any case the meanings of 
the terms tat and tvam must be different ; since, otherwise, contra- 
dictory features would have to be attributed to an identical object. 
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Econoniics, a Social Science— By Father Carty. 

This book constitutes a collection of Sir William Meyer Lectures 
for 1939-40 delivered by Father Carty at the University of 
Madras. The main theme running through all the lectures is that 
Economics is, and should be, a practical science devoted to the better- 
ment of humanity. The author deals with the social and normative 
character of Economics ind deprecates the tendency to limit the science 
to its theoretical aspect only by cutting it away from the social back- 
ground. These six lectures of Father Carty form a brilliant piece of 
criticism and constructive analysis, full of forceful arguments. The 
book is amply supported by the views of eminent authorities. They 
establish the point that Economics should not be a sterile and merely 
positive science but should be a useful instrument in furthering the 
economic progress and social happiness of mankind. 

In his lirst lecture, the author traces briefly the history of the 
controversy regarding the purpose of Economics, whether it should be 
merely a theoretical, abstract, positive or ‘‘ light bearing subject or 
whether it should be an ethical, normative and “ fruit-bearing ” science. 
After examining the views of Adam Smith, Marshall, Pigou and others 
he comes to Prof. Robbins’ view that Economics is nothing more than 
a science of choosing the best means. The author contends 
that Prof. Robbins’ view is inadequate and unsatisfactory. Having 
indicated the place which the concept of economics as a Social 
Science held in the evolution of the liberal economic thought,” the 
learned author wants the atm of Economics to be clarified and defined 
as essentially a Social Science devoted to the growth of social happi- 
ness. 

In his second lecture, “ Social Foundation of Economics ”, the 
subject matter and the scope of the science is well analysed and 
explaineo. Ihe author defines his concept of Social Economics as ‘‘the 
Science which establishes the laws of human behaviour cozacerning 
the material interests which form part of the common good 
of Society.” 

In his third lecture, “ Positive and Normative Science,” he demon- 
strates that the positive science is inadequate and shows how economics 

9 
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is essentially evolutionary and normative. Referring to the excessive 
abstractions ot some he says : “ These economists, concerned only 

with what tends to be, and describing what the tendencies are or can 
possibly be, are led to use the various processes of reasoning, logical 
and mathematical, abstractions and assumptions, away from the facts 
of real life, in their endeavour to discover the general laws or tenden- 
cies of that science. The danger, on the other hand, is that too much 
abstract reasoning and aloofness from the concrete facts distort the 
vision and may turn much toil to little use.’’ 

In his fourth lecture, the author deals with the problem of re- 
concilmg economic principles with the demands of equity. The pro- 
blems of inequality of income, wages, family allowances, etc., are 
viewed critically with an appeal to the economists ‘‘ to face boldly in 
a constructive spirit the theoretical problems of Normative Economics 
conceived as organically related both to philosophical ethics and to 
political philosophy . ” 

The fifth lecture deals with the realisation of economical welfare 
in the social background. The author goes into the larger problem of 
socio-economic organisation and the political framework of society. He 
examines the function of the State and the nature of private property, 
etc., which form the basis of modern economic organisation, and critic- 
ally analyses Liberalism, Socialism and National Socialism. He finds 
them all unsatisfactory. To him Socialism is not in the interests of 
Society, and National Socialism is but the destruction of the rights of 
the individual. The real need is for ‘‘maintaining the proper balance 
between the rights of the individual and those of the State.” Then only 
can the problem of Social economics be solved satisfactorily. 

A solution of the problem of harmonising the State with the indi- 
vidual is attempted in the last lecture. The State as well as the 
citizen must co-operate for the furtherance of economic welfare . 
“ These are the two pillars — individual and social — on which the 
structure must rest, in the further determination of the respective 
spheres of economic activity allotted to the two agencies.” The author 
prefers the principle of corporate organisation for the reconstruction 
of social life and has given the main outlines of his scheme. 

The name of Father Carty is very familiar and dear to students 
of Economics in South India . His lectures are interesting and inspir- 
ing since they are the outcome of decades of intensive study, discussions 
and a close examination of the trends of world politics and economics. 
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Having been a teacher for over thirty years the author has produced 
a very able defence of Economics as a light and guide to the affairs of 
men. This book bristles with critical discussions and illuminating 
quotations from eminent authors and thinkers from different parts of 
the world. Though this volume claims to be mainly suggestive and 
not exhaustive it succeeds in proving the necessity for an ethical basis 
for the economic science. There is no doubt that all will respect 
Father Carty’s views and I am sure many would willingly adopt 
his opinions as their own . These lectures from the doyen of South 
Indian Economists are bound to be of great educational value both for 
students and for those who are interested in the social improvement 
and economic progress of their country. 

B. V. Narayanaswamy. 

A Note on Father GnamaprakasaF s Etymological and Comparative 

Lexicon of the Tamil Language. 

It is a well-known fact that comparative Grammars and Compa- 
parative lexicons are the foundations upon which theories regarding 
the relationship of languages could be reared. In the matter of the 
Dravidian languages a comparative lexicon has been a long-felt need, 
a comparative grammar having been written as early as 1856 by that 
venerable scholar, Dr. Caldwell. Although a promise was made by 
Sir W. W. Hunter of the Bengal Civil Service in 1868 that he would 
publish a ‘‘ Comparative Grammar of Non- Aryan Speech ” which he 
had then in hand, that work apparently has not seen the light of day. 
Had the promise been realised, we should have had a new glorious 
vista opened to us, for he was of the firm belief that the study of the 
non-Aryan tongues of India was destined to open the door to the vast 
linguistic residue and to furnish the basis of a new science of langu- 
age. A well-iwritten etymological and comparative lexicon of the 
Tamil language is sure to throw a flood of light on many of the most 
important problems fin comparative Philology not only because the 
comparative side cannot overlook the historical side of language but 
also because, generally speaking, Tamil is one of the most ancient and 
earliest cultivated languages of the world. 

It is only in the 16th century that some Spanish priests helped in 
the compilation of grammars and dictionaries of American and 
Phdippine languages. In 1786-87 there appeared a glossary of 285 
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words in 200 languages of Europe and Asia edited at the behest of 
Empress Catharine of Russia by the famous German traveller P. S. 
Pallas. The next decade saw the inclusion of 80 more languages, 
chiefly Af:rican and American Between 1800 and 1805 a Spanish 
Jesuit, by name Hervas, edited a similar work. The next great work 
of this kind appeared in 1817, even although it had been planned before 
1806. That four-volume treatise was published with the title Mithri- 
dotes by Johann Sever in Vater after the death of the German scholar 
Johann Christoph Adelung who had worked at it. In 1868, Sir W. 
W. Hunter published a comparative dictionary of the Languages of 
India and High Asia, and in 1874 Mr. C. Campbell of Calcutta pub- 
lished specimens of Languages of India including those of the Abori- 
ginal tribes of Bengal, the Central Provinces and the Eastern fron- 
tier. As a result of the work in 1894 leading to a survey of the seve- 
ral Indo-European and foreign languages in the Indian Empire under 
the direction of Sir George Grierson, some lists of words were pub- 
lished before 1927. 

These are the forerunners of modern comparative dictionaries. 
The work by Rev. Fr. S. Gnanaprakasar, though like them in cer- 
tain respects, is yet unlike them for it seeks to establish the similari- 
ties and correspondences between the Dravidian and the Indo- 
European languages in the matter of roots or word-materials. This, 
however, is not the purpose of the book but only a necessary sequel. 
The book is well-planned. The intention is to issue it in two volumes of 
a thousand pages each. Two hundred pages have now appeared as the 
first two parts of Vol. I. The first part, besides containing a good 
preface by the author, has a “Philological Introduction’' to the book 
written in eight sections. Of these, Sections IV and VI have been 
written in Tamil for the benefit of the Tamil reading public. The first 
section relates to the Laws of Dravidian Etymology ’ as sponsored by 
the author. The main pivot of the theory of the author on which the 
whole book seems to turn is that there were only four types of words 
to start with, they having been composed of one of the deitic bases 
a indicative of being near, u of being remote, ? of being beneath and e 
of being above, “The distinction of predicative words came later. 
Consonants were harnessed to the deities for emphasising and thus dis- 
tinguishing, in different ways, the spatial relations of things with others 
and in themselves . There are 8 laws mentioned in this section, of 
which the law (Law V) of Initial Intensive Consonants ” has been 
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explained at greater length, since it is a controversial point, in a sepa- 
rate paper of the author under that title. To a question whether it was 
not a well-known fact that initial consonants are gradually dropped 
rather than newly prefixed to words, the author has replied, by stating 
(p. 15 of the paper) that in the process of building up a language con- 
sonants were used first as finals or formativcs in order to differentiate 
one word from another but when all the resources furnished by the 
formatives, — first interchanging, then doubling and lastly repeating 
them — were exhausted, one had to turn to the new device of using the 
same difficult sounds as initials. 

Section II is an introduction to the phonetic changes that generally 
take place in the Dravidian and the Indo-European. Section III points 
out under certain well-known sub-heads the semantic tendencies. Ac- 
cording to the author the basic principle of Dravidian semantics is that 
the first meanings of all primary words had reference to concrete 
things (or to spatial relation in things). Section IV is only a Tamil 
version of the foregoing sections in English. Sections V to VIII con- 
tain bibliographies and Explanation of abbreviations etc. 

Then begins the Lexicon proper. Words up to “ addam ” are 
comprised in Part I. Part II lakes the matter upto “ Alakaman 
The derivations arc all given, bearing in mind the postulates of the 
auihor regarding the primary roots. Clear explanations are given in 
English and Tamil. Caro has been taken to show how developments, 
according to the author, have taken place in the significance of the 
words ; primary meanings have boon placed first, secondary next and 
so on. It would have been better if dates, as far ascertainable as may 
be, were given on the model of the New English Dictionary, 
if only for the benefit of the non-Tamil public . But to expect 
‘‘ a busy missionary ”, who has undertaken this stupendous 
work single-handed, to ascertain the exact first occurrences of the 
wo'’"ds in Tamil literature is not totally reasonable. Anybody could do 
that later on. After the etymons or true origins, according to the views 
of the compiler, and after the explanations in English and Tamil are 
given, there follow as sub-joined notes, wherever necessary, compari- 
sons instituted with the forms in other languages. Allied Sanskrit 
words are traced to their very roots in these notes. Compound words 
are generally given under the words constituting the first members of 
tho compounds. All these are commendable features of the book. Occa- 
sionally the Roman numerals are put after the derivation and they 
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imply that they refer to the particular Laws of Etymology enunciated 
by the author in the Preface. Thus, for a thorough understanding and 
close following of the lexical matter one has first to acquaint oneself 
with what is contained in the Preface. The Preface itself is very inte- 
resting and deserves careful study. The execution of the work has 
been on the whole quite good. The author must be congratulated on 
having brought out single-handed these parts of the Lexicon, which 
will ever be a monument of his labour of love and zeal and which will 
help greatly the seekers of knowledge and votaries of truth to know 
and to realise more and more the importance and greatness of the 
Tamil language, which has not only been not understood but often- 
times misrepresented. Time alone will show how far we can advance 
by Gnanaprakasar’s method. 

There was a time when Hebrew was considered to be the parent 
of all other languages. That illusion is now gone. For a brief time, a 
confused notion that the European languages were derived from Sans- 
krit was in vogue, but it was Sir William Jones that in 1786 dispelled 
this wrong idea and put forth the view that Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and 
so on “ have sprung from some common source which no longer exists.’’ 
August Schleicher (1821-68) emphatically denied any relationship be- 
tween the Indo-European and Semitic consonants. The theory the 
compiler of this Lexicon is advancing, namely, that the Dravidian and 
the Indo-European came from a common stock, has not so far been 
generally accepted by philologists. He himself is conscious of this 
(Preface, p. vi). It is just possible that with fresh data becoming 
available from time to time, it could be proved one day that the Dravi- 
dian and the Indo-European came from a common parent. What pri- 
marily stands in the way of accepting today such a position as this is 
that similarity in grammatical structure is lacking. Rev. Fr. Gnana- 
prakasar suggests however (Preface p. xxi), that the two families 
of languages became separated at the root stage and that the morpho- 
logy of each family was independently worked out. In this connection, 
the remarks made by Holger Pedersen of the Copenhagen University 
in respect of the similarities between the Indo-European and Finno- 
Ugrian seem to be worthy of note. He said “ consideration of the 
problem whether sound-laws still unknown to us, or morphological 
development not yet understood, have obliterated the originally more 
numerou.s points of similarity, whether the vocabulary in one of the 
families was largely renewed after the i)eriod in common, we must 
postpone until later.” Here too, it is possible to discover such sound- 
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laws and processes of morphological development as will ultimately 
help in establishing the relationship between the Dravidian and the 
Indo-European but till then it could not be claimed that the relationship 
has been proved. 

The Head of the Tiruppanandal Mutt, His Holiness Kasivasi 
Swaminatha Tambiran, has helped the author to a certain extent by 
means of meeting the cost of the publication of Part I. It is hoped that 
other philanthropists, whom our country is not lacking, will help the 
author in bringing out in its entirety the Lexicon, which may form the 
basis of many fruitful studies hereafter. The author himself does not 
claim that all his derivations would be acceptable (Preface, p. vii). All 
the same, the book is a valuable and interesting record of his impres- 
sions and bona fide belief that the Dravidian and the Indo-European 
families were at one time related and that ultimately the relation- 
ship could be further broadened so that the Unity of language on Earth 
may probably be established. The book therefore seems to nurture the 
suspicion that all the languages of the globe are related to one another 
— a position which scholars of the eminence of Dr. T. G. Tucker and 
Mr. H. Pedersen are reluctant to assume. 

A. C. Chettiar. 


Road Rail Transport— By Mr. S. R. N. Badri Rao, M.A., M.Litt., with 
an Introduction by Prof. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, General 
Editor, Annamalai University Economic Series, 1941 (Pp. Ivii -j- 
608, price Rs. 5). 

This is a publication by the Aimamalai University, being originally a 
thesis prepared by Mr. S. R. N. Rao under the guidance of Prof. B. V. 
Narayanaswamy Naidu and approved for the degree of Master of 
Letters. In this volume Mr. Rao has made a comprehensive and care- 
ful study of the problems of Road Rail Transport with special refer- 
ence to conditions prevalent in Travancore, Coimbatore and Hydera- 
bad. The book is divided into two parts ; Part I deals with Railway 
Transport, while Part II deals with Road (Motor) Transport. Each 
part covers quite a wide range of topics. In Part I, the author takes 
a general survey of the development of road and rail transport in India 
and examines their respective spheres of influence. This is followed 
by a very interesting and clear exposition of the theory and practice of 
ilway Rates, illustrations being drawn from conditions prevailing in 
erica, Canada, Africa and Australia. The influence of competition 
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in rate-making is clearly brought out and the different ways in which 
railways resort to discrimination and at times, show undue preference, 
are explained with special reference to Indian conditions. A very 
interesting section of the thesis relates to the analysis of Indian freight 
rates* in respect of some important commodities, such as coal, tobacco, 
linseed, groundnuts and rice. Other chapters in Part I deal with some 
aspects of Railway Administration, such as railway finance and the 
problem of increased railway earnings. 

In Part II the author deals with the various aspects of road trans- 
port relating to its operational basis and the competitive ability of roads 
as compared with Railways. In this connection, a very commendable 
and original attempt has been made to assess the comparative road and 
rail freight rates. This is followed by an original and novel study of 
the transportation systems in Travancore, Coimbatore, Hyderabad and 
of the London Transport Board, showing how a well organized trans- 
port system, whether undertaken by the State as in Travancore and 
Hyderabad or private enterprise as in Coimbatore could function 
smoothly. Subsequent chapters deal with the need and method of road 
transport control legislation in foreign countries and the problem of 
rail-road co-ordination. The author, while welcoming statutory co- 
ordination of these two forms of transport, stresses the need for volun- 
tary co-ordination side by side. 


The publication under review is probably the first successful at- 
tempt at a detailed study of the problem of rail and road transport in 
this country. The author has taken very great pains in collecting his 
data, in spite of the none too helpful attitude of the Railways, and pre- 
senting them in an intelligent and intelligible manner. The thesis 
bears obvious marks of constructive scholarship, commendable patience, 
and unbiased judgment. Both Mr. Rao and his Professor, Dr. B. V. 
Narayanasyamy Naidu, deserve to be warmly congratulated on this 
publication which does credit to the research work carried on 
under the auspices of the Annamalai University. Mr. Rao’s work 
merits wide publicity, and we feel sure that a careful perusal of the 
Volume will amply repay the reader interested in obtaining accurate 
knowledge and helpful guidance in respect of the present day trans- 
port problems and policies in this country. The utility of the book is 
enhanced by the inclusion of statistical appendices, bibliography road 
and railway maps and graphs. 


S. G. Beri. 
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The Madras General Sales Tax Act— A Study. By Dr. B. V, Narayana- 

swamy Naidu and Mr. S. Thiruvengadathan, published by the 

Annamalai University, 1940, (pp. 220, price Rs. 1-8-0). 

This is a very timely and welcome publication in view of the intro- 
duction of new taxes such as the sales tax by some of the Provincial 
Governments in India since the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy 
in April 1937. The subject of sales taxes is comparatively a novel one 
in this country with the result that all kinds of misconceptions prevail 
about it in the country. The authors are to be congratulated on their 
commendable study of the operation of the Madras General Sales Tax 
Act (1939) in the South Arcot District of the Madras Province. 

The book under review covers a wide ground. The authors offer 
a very readable account of the Sales Taxes in foreign countries where 
these taxes have been a feature of the fiscal systems in the war (1914- 
18) and post-war years. The only notable exception to the wide spread 
prevalence of Sales Taxes is Great Britain, which has not resorted to 
them partly because of the popular feeling that they constitute a burden 
on business and partly because of the psychology of the tax payer who 
prefers direct to indirect taxes. The Madras Sales Tax, while it con- 
forms to the broad principles of sales taxes in foreign countries, yet 
differs from them in certain respects, such as omission of services on 
the one hand but inclusion of food and other necessaries of life on the 
other. The authors justify their departure in view of the special con- 
ditions in the Madras Province. They give a very succinct account of 
the history of the sales tax in recent years in the several provinces in 
India and also offer illuminating comments on the constitutional diffi- 
culties under the Government of India Act (1935) and the award of the 
F ederal Court in the case of the Petrol Tax levied by the Government 
of the Central Provinces and Berar. A very interesting analysis of the 
motives behind sales taxes, the principal justification for which is pro- 
ductivity, reveals the fact that while Madras has resorted to sales taxa- 
tion for financing prohibition, Bombay has adopted it for launching its 
rural development programme. It is noteworthy that the Government 
of Madras were the first to introduce a General Sales tax although 
selective sales taxes had been levied earlier by other provinces e.g., 
C. P, and Bombay. 

In successive chapters the authors consider the nature and form 
of the General Sales tax in Madras, its administration, accounts and 
accounts checking, double taxation, tax evasion, shifting and incidence 

of the tax, effects on business turnover and middlemen and dislocation 
10 
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of business. The effects of the sales tax on the business of co-operative 
stores has also received the attention of the authors who point out 
that though the turnover of consumers’ co-operative societies has not 
been adversely affected, the same cannot be said about their develop- 
ment and put in a plea for a sympathetic consideration of their case by 
the Government. A number of appendices increases the utility of the 
publication. As the authors themselves point out in their introduction 
they could not undertake certain fields of enquiry such as the influence 
of the tax on prices, cost of living and wage level, with the hope of 
getting positive results, owing to the outbreak of the present war just 
a month prior to the coming into force of the Act. They have, how- 
ever, noted the tendencies in these spheres. It should also be noted here 
that the enquiry into the working of the Sales tax was initiated only 
10 months after its introduction, and as such the period was too short 
to permit of valid conclusion being drawn especially so far as long-range 
results are concerned. Nevertheless the enquiry has a great value, 
so far as the early reactions of the General Sales Tax and the difficul- 
ties in its administration are concerned. Besides the authors have been 
able to shov/ that much of the public prejudice against the sales tax 
is unfounded and that its adverse reactions on consumers, wage earners, 
merchants and business are exaggerated. It is true that its main justi- 
fication is productivity and it is a matter of little surprise that pro- 
ductivity, which covers a multitude of sins in taxation, has naturally 
enough appealed to the needy Provincial governments. It is, however, 
too early to say how far the sales taxes, general and selective, are 
likely to equalise the burden of taxation on the various sections of the 
community, or as is commonly claimed to shift the burden of taxation 
from country to towns. Nevertheless as the sales taxes bid fair to be 
a permanent and indispensable factor of Provincial tax systems, it be- 
hoves students of public finance dispassionately to study the new form 
of taxation in all its aspects with a view to gradually improving it. 

It is from this point of view that the publication under review is 
most opportune and fulfils an urgent need of the hour. It is gratifying 
that the Economic Department of the Annamalai University under the 
guidance of Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu has shown a rare and 
praise worthy initiative in launching upon investigations, involving field 
work, into some of the vital socio-economic problems that confront the 
country. This endeavour should encourage research work in a most 
fruitful channel and help to place applied economics on a scientific 
footing in this country. 


S. G. Beri. 
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Chapter 1 


GENERAL SURVEY 

“ Credit supports the borrower as the rope supports the hanged ” 
remarked Louis XIV in the 17th century when the nobles through 
extravagance and the peasants through thriftlessness had fallen into 
the clutches of the usurers. The same statement is true of India at 
present. The ruinous rates of interest which the agriculturist has to 
pay to the moneylender have led the agriculturist from one evil to 
another so that he finds himself now in a mesh out of which it is very 
difficult to extricate himself. This thesis is an attempt to analyse the 
various causes of debts and the nature and volume of indebtedness, 
to examine the various credit agencies, chiefly co-operative credit, and 
to suggest certain remedies for the ills of the agriculturists. 

In the preparation of the thesis care has been taken to study the 
condition of the villager by personal investigation and to examine 
some credit agencies, notably the village sowcars, and moneylenders, 
the co-operative societies and land mortgage banks. In India the 
absence of a well organised statistical bureau to give information about 
the condition of peasants is a great handicap to all research students 
who set themselves to the task of collecting data about indebtedness 
and the general economic condition of the peasants. At present there 
are certain statistical reports relating to agriculture published by the 
Central Government and the Provincial Governments, but they deal 
only with the cultivation of crops, live stock and implements, vital statis- 
tics, the incidence of land revenue assessment, the harvest prices of 
certain important crops, the average yield of the principal crops in 
each province and such other data. But the socio-economic 
problem, which is so wide in scope, has not much statistics, except 
some scanty information in the provincial departments of co-operation 
and education. It is only in the Punjab that the Board of Economic 
Enquiry has done valuable work in the matter of rural surveys. Out- 
side Punjab, only stray attempts have been made in other Provinces to 
conduct economic survey of villages. The Madras University, under 
the guidance of Dr. Slater, undertook an economic survey of South 
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Indian villages. Since then attempts have been made occasionally to con- 
duct investigations in the villages. In South India, at the Annamalai Uni- 
versity, attempts have been made at various times to study the condi- 
tion of Prohibition in the villages of the Salem District, and the extent 
of indebtedness and nature of rural credit in some villages of South 
Arcot District. In 1930 the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee con- 
ducted an investigation in two representative villages in each of three 
representative districts of the Presidency and published a valuable 
report. Later in 1935, Mr. Sathianathan investigated into the nature 
of agricultural indebtedness in 141 representative villages in the Madras 
Presidency and submitted a valuable Report on Agricultural Indebted- 
ness in the Madras Presidency. In his survey of some of the villages 
of the South Arcot District the present writer followed certain princi- 
ples and, when tabulating the results, found that the conclusions arrived 
at independently tallied with those of Mr. Sathianathan. For example, 
the nature and volume of indebtedness together with the economic con- 
dition of the people were studied in 150 families in some villages of the 
South Arcot District.* Care was taken to study the pro- 
blem of indebtedness in the light of the recent Agricultu- 
rists’ Relief Act. The results were analysed to find out the 
distribution of indebtedness . In preparing the tables the method 
adopted by Mr. Sathianathan was taken into consideration. 
Tables 1, 2, and 3 of Appendix II prepared out of the figures of village 
survey are a study of the distribution of indebtedness from the point 
of view of the family, the individual, an acre of land and assessment 
of a rupee in the case of labourers, registered land-holders paying land 
revenue between Re. 1 and Rs. 100 and registered land-holders paying 
land revenue above Rs. 100. The conclusion arrived at is that small 
and medium land-holders who pay an assessment of Re. 1 to Rs. 100 
are the most hard hit of the agricultural classes. Mr. Sathianathan’s 
conclusions for 564 families spread over the Presidency (Vide Appen- 
dix II — Table 7) are the same as the conclusions arrived at in the 
survey of some villages in the South Arcot District. It is only by 
checking results that definite conclusions could be arrived at. The 
nature of indebtedness in the case of mortgages, bonds and minor loans 
(Vide Appendix II— Tables 13, 14 & 15) were studied and conclusions 
of the usurious rates of interest were derived from those results. The 


♦Appendix I, Questionnaire used by the Investigator. 
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cultivation expenses were calculated in the case of wet and dry crops 
after questioning many agriculturists. 

In the investigation of moneylenders and indigenous bankers, it 
was very difficult to get at any information from them and hence the 
help of a friend of the Chetti community had to be requisitioned to get 
answers to the questionnaire on indigenous banking. If the money 
lenders are licensed, then there will be no difficulty in getting informa- 
tion about the methods and practices of the big money lenders. In the 
case of indigenous bankers, the Income-Tax Department could be of 
some help but that Department is very reticent in furnishing informa- 
tion to research students. 

The organised credit institutions — the Co-operative Societies and 
the land mortgage banks — could be easily studied with the help of the 
Department of Co-operation. The inspection reports and audit reports 
of the Co-operative Societies and land mortgage banks can be easily 
examined in the Office of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Nor 
is it difficult to study the sanctioning of a loan by the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank. There is no difficulty in getting accurate statistics in 
the case of these organized institutions. The report on the working of 
co-operative institutions and the annual report of the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank contain valuable statistics. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture says “ In regard to in- 
debtedness, particularly, we entirely agree with the recommendation 
of the Indian Economic Committee of 1925 that intensive enquiries 
should be made into the extent of indebtedness of various classes and 
tracts, the causes of indebtedness, the source of loans and the rates 
of interest, and that the results of these enquiries should be published.” 
The Commission believes that this field should be covered by private 
investigation and that statistics compiled should be in such a form as 
to permit comparisons to be made. It is, however, necessary that the 
quasi-official bodies of the type of the Punjab Board of Economic 
Enquiry and Universities with trained researchers assisted by Govern- 
ment financially and in other ways should conduct triennially or quin- 
quennially economic investigations of all the villages in their areas. 
The results obtained by different agencies should be collated and pub- 
hshed by Government. This will be useful not only in forming an 
idea of the growth of indebtedness and of the progress in the economic 
condition of the agriculturists, but will be the basis on which any legls- 
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lation affecting the agriculturists could be drafted. This will save a 
lot of time and energy for individual researches in finding out the 
volume of indebtedness in a certain area. 

Here mention may be made of some of the difficulties faced by the 
investigators in their village surveys. The villagers are ignorant and 
illiterate, and their poverty is so great that if any person enquires into 
their assets and liabilities they at once take him for a potential Gov- 
ernment officer enquiring into the condition of the people for a possible 
additional taxation. The investigator, in fact, has to visit the villages 
many days, become acquainted with the villagers, impress on them 
his mission and sympathise with them in their lot. When sympathetic- 
ally treated, the villagers are very hospitable and, in fact, show an 
eagerness to furnish information. Unfortunately, they do not keep 
any farm accounts as in the West and even the figures regarding their 
debts are only rough figures. There are cases of debts contracted 
without any document to support the contract. If the peasants are 
constantly visited by the various agencies for figures and are taught the 
necessity for keeping accounts, they may have confidence in the investi- 
gators and realise the importance of such investigations. 

After examining the nature, volume and causes of indebtedness in 
Chapter 3 and measures for the scaling down of debts in Chapter 4, 
an account is given in Chapter 5 of the business and methods of money- 
lenders. It has been stressed that regulation and licensing of money- 
lenders should be immediately brought about; for it would be a great 
help not only to the debtors but to the moneylenders as well ; for they 
are sure to receive some concession from the Reserve Bank in the 
matter of rediscounting agricultural paper if they organise themselves. 
Chapter 6 deals at length with indigenous bankers and banking, the 
necessity for reviving hundis, which almost correspond to inland trade 
bills, and the reorganisation of indigenous bankers for receiving bene- 
fits from the Reserve Bank. Nidhis and chit funds, which originally 
sought to encourage co-operative endeavour and to stimulate thrift, 
if properly directed and controlled, are capable of becoming centres of 
great use to the needy majority of the Indian population. The sphere 
of the State in granting loans is extremely limited and it is pointed out 
how the state should confine itself to granting loans to the poor and in 
cases, where (due to the passing of a legislation of the nature of the 
Agriculturists Relief Act,) there has been drastic curtailment of credit. 
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The strict enquiry into the repaying capacity of the agriculturist and 
the security he offers coupled with the complications of the taccavi 
manual rules makes it impossible for the agriculturist to resort to this 
type of loan often. 

The centre of the problem of rural credit in the Madras Presidency 
is the reorganisation of the co-operative movement. The Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture rightly remarked that ‘ if co-^operation fails, 
there will fail the best hopes of rural India*. Much of the material 
for this chapter on Co-operation has been gathered by personal inspec- 
tion of some of the co-operative credit societies in the South Arcot 
District, and by a study of the official papers in the Office of the Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies, Madras. The chapter begins with a 
brief description of the theory of co-operation and a historical survey 
of the progress of co-operation in the Madras Presidency. After a 
detailed examination of the constitution and management of the pri- 
mary credit societies the financing institutions of primary credit 
societies are critically examined. It has been suggested that 
in the best interests of co-operative movement, the existing Central 
Banks should continue to function and should not be replaced 
either by the banking unions as suggested by the Reserve Bank or by 
the branches of the Provincial Co-operative Bank. The main reasons 
for the failure of the Co-operative Movement are the dearth of selfless 
men who could run the co-operative societies in the villages, the in- 
efficiency of non-official supervision which is not connected with the audit 
by Government, the preparation of the important property statement 
on which credit is based by the borrowers, the abhorrence of un- 
limited liability, the execution of awards which convierted overdue 
loans into owning of property by societies and banks and, above all, 
the negligence of the non-credit side of co-operation. It has been 
suggested that supervision should be vested in a disinterested, inde- 
pendent body or that government should take up supervision for such 
time as the societies are well developed. Unlimited liability should 
not be more a rule than an expediency. Careful checking of the pro- 
perty statement is very essential and the Registrar in a recent cir- 
cular wants the statement to be checked thrice. The problem of 
overdues could be best tackled on the model of the Burmese 
scheme of hire purchase system. Above all, efforts should be made 
to introduce, in selected centres, multi-purpose societies which will 
develop the whole life of the villager and make him creditworthy. 
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Already there are some societies in Coimbatore and Salem and East 
Godavari which are capable of developing into multi-purpose societies. 

Chapter 9 deals with the finance of Marketing and the movement of 
crops, the methods of marketing produce adopted in some foreign coun- 
tries, notably the United States of America, the various principles, that 
regulate co-operative marketing, the special features of grain centres in 
Chidambaram Paddy Sales Society, the help that the Reserve Bank can 
give in the construction of warehouses, and the need for compelling 
of the members to sell through that Society where there is a Sale 
Society. A suggestion is made in this chapter for amending the 
Reserve Bank of India Act so as to give intermediate credit to the 
agriculturists . 


Agriculture, like any other industry, requires long-term and short- 
term credit. Chapter 10 deals with the supply of long-term credit 
and the working of land mortgage banks in this Presidency. 
The procedure in regard to the sanction of a loan to a member of the 
primary society has been examined at some length. The controversy 
between Sinking Fund and the Debenture Redemption Fund has been 
examined and a suggestion is made for the starting of a special fund for 
meeting any loss on account of interest on investment of funds out of the 
Debenture Redemption 1? und. This chapter also examines questions 
such as the delay in the grant of loans, the necessity for the extension 
of the period of the loan, the increase in the amount of the loan that 
could be granted by the Central Land Mortgage Bank, and the granting 
of loans by Central Land Mortgage Bank direct to individuals. 


In conclusion, the co-ordination of credit and the attitude of the 
Reserve Bank towards co-operation and other agencies of credit have 
been discussed. Generally Central Banks maintain their assets in short 
maturity credit instruments which are considered to be easily market- 
able and promise to be self-liquidating at maturity. As the Central 
Banks accept even long dated government securities, they should 
not refuse to accept first class securities of any kind as sound assets. 
For these reasons central banks should maintain long dated agricul- 
toal bonds, the principal and interest of which are guaranteed by 
Government, as part of their assets. The Reserve Bank of India in 
their circulars to the co-operative associations gives only sound advice 
regardmg their reorganisation and does not come forward with imme- 
diate help, mile the co-operative banks should be run on business 
lines as the Commercial Banks are run, the present position of the 
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movement does not allow such strict principles to be adopted. It is 
only when the multi-purpose society is firmly established and the life 
of the villager is developed can there be a first class agricultural paper 
that can be rediscounted with the Reserve Bank easily. To develop 
the bill habit in the people, the Reserve Bank should utilise part of 
the profits from the note-issue department in the building of ware- 
houses . A well developed co-operative movement will find it easy 
to conform to the regulations of the Reserve Bank in the matter of 
dealing with it directly. Regarding the help the Reserve Bank could 
give to Central Land I\1ortgage Bank, it is merely advice in the 
flotation of debentures. The Reserve Bank through its Agricultural 
Credit Department, which should be a co-ordinating authority 
for intermediate and long-term credit as in the Federal Farm Credit 
Administration of America, float the debentures of the Central Land 
Mortgage Banks. Section 18 of the Reserve Bank of India should be 
taken advantage of in dealing with individuals direct until 
individual producers organise themselves . The Bank should be 
authorized through its Agricultural Department to make advances 
for periods not less than nine months and not more than three years 
and should be empowered to borrow from the Government and float 
debentures. It is suggested that the Reserve Bank can easily invest 
its money in the bonds, not necessarily for five years, but for twelve 
months to be renewed at maturity every time. This practice is follow- 
ed by the Savings Bank of Victoria which invests its funds 
in the Credit Foncier Department of Victoria, Australia. Regarding 
the allocation of the profits of the Agricultural Credit Department, 
the practice obtaining in the Rural Credit Department of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia should be followed. 

It is suggested that credit by itself will not save the agriculturist. 
An intense propaganda by the Agricultural Department regarding the 
adoption of better instruments of cultivation coupled with the starting 
of multi-purpose societies will improve the return from land. While 
in the West mechanised farming has resulted in an appreciable increase 
in the yield from farms, every effort should be made in this country to 
develop joint farming and the use of machines in ploughing, sowing 
and harvesting. It has become a common objection in this country 
that the poor peasant with his small farms will not be able to introduce 
these improved methods in agriculture. If the peasant is to cultivate 
his lands individually there will be no salvation for him. He will be 
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continuing his old methods of agriculture but with very slight improve- 
ment effected by the Agricultural Department and will not find 
substantial improvement in his lot. Above all, what is needed is a 
stable price level for the produce of the farmer. Only a Central Bank 
can achieve this stable price level and such a Central Bank should be 
free from outside control in order that it may act in the best interests 
of the country. “ To be dragged after the chariot wheel of the Bank 
of England and be dictated by the exigencies of the British Treasury 
seems indeed derogatory to the dignity of the country.” Though at 
present we have a Reserve Bank which possesses the outwardly fine 
structure of an advanced type of central banking, it is, in its practical 
working, bereft of the life and spirit of a centralised banking system. 



Chapter 2 


RURAL ECONOMY IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

A description of the physical features and resources of the Madras 
Presidency and an outline of the economic conditions provide the 
necessary background for a discussion of the problem of rural credit. 

The Madras Presidency may be divided geographically into the 
eastern coast, the Avestern coast and the table land. The two big moun- 
tain ranges — the Eastern and the Western Ghats run along the two 
coasts leaving between them and the sea narrow strips of land which 
are usually fertile. The three rivers, the Godavari, the Kistna and 
the Cauvery are the principal sources of irrigation in this Presidency. 

Climate and Rainfall 

The climate is generally hot and enervating and the mean tempe- 
rature in Madras in May is about 89° and in January 76°. The hill 
tracts upto 4,000 feet are malarious, but the plains are comparatively 
free from serious malaria. In general, as the climate is warm and 
enervating, it induces lethargy and slackness in work. There are two 
monsoons in the year — the southwest monsoon which causes fairly 
heavy rainfall on the Western Coast in the districts of Malabar and 
South Kanara, and the north-east monsoon which causes heavy rain- 
fall in the rest of the Presidency. The main river deltas are depen- 
dent on the south-west monsoon. Rains do not fall regularly 
year after year and the years of drought are often followed by floods 
which are devastating in their nature. The poor agriculturist who 
depends on rain suffers both from drought, when for want of rain 
his field dries up, and from floods, which destroy his valuable crops. 
It is quite usual for the Ceded Districts to face famine owing to drought. 
Famines in the rest of the Presidency are not common, though floods 
usually destroy property and cattle. 

Tenures 

The main forms of tenure are the ryotwari, the zamindari and the 
inam. The principal tenure in the Presidency is the ryotv/ari system 
of holding lands under which the ryot holds his land direct from the 
Government subject to the pasmient of land revenue. The powers 
2 
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of alienating land are not restricted. The land revenue ordinarily 
remains fixed for a period of thirty years at the end of which period 
it can be decreased without limit or increased up to 18%% on the 
recommendation of a special settlement officer. A ryot holding a land 
will be assessed whether he cultivates if or leaves it fallow, but is 
entitled to remissions of land revenue granted for drought or other 
satisfactory causes beyond the control of the ryot. If a certain piece 
of waste land is felt useless by a ryot, he can relinquish the land to 
Government and thus avoid paying land revenue. Table 33 of Appen- 
dix II gives the extent of the total area of ryotwari holdings, the as- 
sessment to land revenue, and the remissions for 1937-38. The extent 
of the dry and wet ryotwari holdings in this Presidency is 22,309,808 
acres and 5,285,770 acres respectively and the assessment on these lands 
for the year 1937-’38 is Rs. 25,201,295 and Rs. 35,087,126 respectively. 
Second crop assessment and charge for water on government lands are 
Rs. 41,25,694. The total remission of land revenue for the year is 
Rs. 34,33,828. 

Under the zamindari tenure, the Zamindar holds his estate under 
a ^sannad’ by paying to the Government a fixed sum every year known 
as the ‘ peshkash.’ There are occupancy tenants under the Zamin- 
dar who pay him a fixed rent. They have an occupancy right which 
is alienable without any restrictions . The ryot, however, can be 
evicted for non-payment of rent and for rendering the land unfit for 
cultivation. The number of acres owned by the Zamindars between 
1937-38 was 13,242,230. The estimated revenue realised by the 
Zamindars was Rs. 2,02,35,089 and the peshkash payable to the Gov- 
ernment was Rs. 46,79,511.’^ The relations between the Zamindar 
and his ryots are regulated by the provisions of the Estates Land Act. 

There are inam holdings of various kinds, the main features of 
which are that land is held on a reduced or nominal assessment or quit 
rent on condition that certain religious, charitable and other services 
are rendered to the community and failure to do this will result in the 
resumption of the land or full assessment at the ryotwari rate. 

The tenures in Malabar and South Kanara are different. In Mala- 
bar the Janmi holds the land of Government on payment of assessment. 
Under him the Kanamdar holds on a twelve years’ lease and he has a 
right to renew on payment of a fee. When he leaves at the end of a 


♦Table 32 — Appendix II. 
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period, he is entitled for compensation for all improvements he has effect- 
ed. Both the Janmi and the Kanamdar also lease their lands to tenants 
for short periods. The Kanamdar’s position and rights in land are little 
different from those of the Zamindari occupancy tenant. In South 
Kanara, the holding is held under the multi tenure and the mulawarga- 
dar holds land under government subject to payment of kist and has 
special claims on adjacent waste lands called kumaki right. There are 
two classes of tenants — the mulgenidars with occupancy rights and 
chalginedars or tenants-at-will. 

Population 

llie population of the Madras Presidency according to the census of 
1931 was 46,740,107. The population in 1921 was 42.32 millions. There 
was therefore an increase in population of 4.42 millions during the pre- 
vious decade. Deducting the population of Gan jam and a portion of 
Vizagapatam from the 1931 figures, the population of the Province as 
now constituted according to the Census of 1931 is 44 millions. The esti- 
mated population in 1939 taking into consideration the decennial in- 
crease is 47.52 millions. It was calculated both in 1921 and 1931 census 
that the percentage of the population dependent upon agriculture was 
71%. So we may roughly calculate that 34 millions of people in this 
Presidency in 1939 were supported by agriculture. According to the 1931 
census the chief contributions to 1000 persons engaged in cultivation are 
— agricultural labourers 429, cultivating owners 390, cultivating tenants 
120, non-cultivating owners 34, non-cultivating tenants 16. 

Classification of Land and. Area Irrigated 

All lands in the Presidency are surveyed and divided and then 
again sub-divided as occasion arises for such sub-divisions. From the 
revenue point of view, cultivable lands are divided into dry and wet. 
On the wet lands irrigated crops are normally grown. Dry lands are 
generally on a higher level than wet lands and depend almost entirely 
upon rainfall for water. Wet rates are much higher than dry rates ; but 
if water from a recognised source of irrigation is supplied to dry lands 
or for raising a second crop on wet lands, an extra water rate is charged. 
In the Western districts of Malabar and South Kanara there is an addi- 
tional classification of lands known as garden in which coconut, arecanut 
and spices are grown . 

Soil plays a great part in the productive capacity of land in the 
coastal plains. The laterite soil in the western plain reduces agricul- 
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tural productivity to an appreciable degree, though that portion of the 
Presidency enjoys the heaviest rainfall. In the eastern plain, particularly 
in the deltaic regions, the ferruginous red soils are found to be more 
productive than the laterite though they require continual watering. In 
this region the yield of crops depends on the efficient system of artificial 
irrigation. The Mettur Dam is the biggest achievement in the irriga- 
tion system of the province. The dry tracts of coastal plain where 
black soils are found conserve moisture during a long time and grow 
both summer and winter crops in spite of scanty rainfall. Cotton is 
generally grown in this region. 

The rivers Godavari, Kistna, and Cauvery supply water to the three 
main deltaic areas ; and the districts to benefit by channels from these 
irrigation sources are East Godavari, West Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly and South Arcot. The development of artifi- 
cial irrigation schemes in the eastern plains is due not only to the 
insufficiency of rainfall but the necessity of continuous water supply to 
those regions. A splendid canal irrigation has been evolved in this 
region by controlling the deltaic rivers. The Cauvery-Mettur project 
which was completed at a cost of over 7 crores of rupees has brought 
under cultivation a vast dry area in the Tanjore District — the percentage 
of irrigated area rose up as high as 73% in the Tanjore delta — besides 
supplying more water to the old Cauvery delta. The South-West mon- 
soon rarely fails on the West Coast. Lands to the West of the hills and 
those areas irrigated by rivers rising in the Nilgiris and the Western 
Ghats and the Travancore hills have an adequate water supply. This 
supplies Malabar and South Kanara districts, the Godavari, Kistna and 
Cauvery deltas, the Kurnool-Cuddapah canal, the Periyar system, and a 
number of minor irrigation sources. In the arid black soil region of 
the north, the very nature of the soil does not require any artificial irri- 
gation to a great extent. A considerable area in South Madras, in Gan- 
jam, Vizagapatam and Nellore is dependent upon irrigation by tanks and 
minor projects which rely on local rain or small rivers for water. The total 
area of the Province in 1937-38 was 79,802,543 acres. Of this, forest 
accounted for 16.5 per cent, lands not available for cultivation 18.3%, 
cultivable waste other than fallow 13.2%, current fallows 11.9%, and 
land brought under cultivation 40.1% or 32,031,679 acres. The total 
area irrigated in the Province excluding lands that were transferred to 
Orissa, was 8,745,444 acres. This formed only 27.3% of the net area 
sown in the province. Government canals, the most important source 
of irrigation, accounted for 42-9% of the total area irrigated, tank 36*5%, 
wells 15-5% private canals 1*9% and other sources, the remaining 3*2%. 
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Area Sown with Crops 

The total area under all irrigated crops was 10,898,480 acres (1937- 
38) representing 29.5% of the total area under all crops. Of the total 
area, the area under cereals and pulses was 88.3%, oil-seeds 3.2%, 
cotton 2.7%, sugar 0.8% and other crops 5%. From the point of view 
of irrigation, the most important crop was paddy, which accounted for 
78-2% of the total area under paddy. The percentages for other crops 
irrigated were 52.5 for ragi, 29.6 for indigo, 16.1 for gingelly, 11.6 for 
cotton (mainly Cambodia), 11.2 for cumbu, 8.7 for cholam and 4.7 
for groundnut (mainly summer groundnut) . The following table 
detailing area sown with crops will be interesting study. 



Area in 

Area in a year of 

Percentage 

of the area 

Crops 

1937-38 

normal season 

under crop 

to the total 


acres 

(Acres) 

area under 

all crops in 




1937-38 

Paddy 

10,140,831 

10,200,160 


27-5 

Cholam 

4,599,444 

4,632,090 


12-5 

Cumbu 

2,571,988 

2,712,090 


70 

Ragi 

1,618,118 

1,762,150 


4'4 

Korra 

1,298,531 

1,657,850 


3-5 

Varagu 

934,055 

1,075,830 


2*5 

Samai 

518,948 

589,940 


1-4 

Bengal Gram 

52,240 

92,090 


01 

Horse Gram 

1,647,336 

1,738,200 


4*4 

Sugarcane 

97,965 

115,600 


0*5 

Groundnut 

4,657,596 

3,075,230 


12*6 

Gingelly 

794,875 

764,060 


21 

Castor 

246,718 

293,550 


0*7 

Cotton 

2,543,306 

2,284,670 


6*9 

Indigo 

23,167 

35,440 


0*1 

Other non-food 





crops 

1,374,861 

1,303,450 


3*7 

Total of all 





food crops . . 

26,623,219 

27,792,580 


72*1 

Total of all 





non - food 





crops 

10,294,717 

8,398,520 


27*9 

Total area 





under crops 

36,917,936 

36,191,100 


100 
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The variation in acreage of some important food and commercial 
crops taking the acreage in 1928-29 as 100 is given below.* 


Index number of acreage of 

Year 

Cereals 

& 

Pulses 

Cotton 

Groundnut 

Sugarcane 

Tobacco 

1928-29 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1929-30 

103*52 

100*48 

87*23 

110*14 

100*58 

1930-31 

103*29 

82*82 

97*08 

128*97 

95*07 

1931-32 

102*38 

89-44 

71*63 

130*35 

105*32 

1932h33 

102*62 

79*10 

95*58 

135*75 

100*35 

1933-34 

100*30 

87*47 

102*72 

136*57 

97*10 

1934-35 

99*64 

93*48 

63*90 

140*68 

114*52 

1935-36 

92*47 

108*09 

68*49 

135*91 

109*47 

1936-37 

92*70 

100*90 

94*99 

134*33 

99*19 

1937-38 

89*75 

103*19 

126*59 

109*98 

115*28 


According to the indices, there was a gradual reduction in the 
area under cereals and pulses amounting to 10*25% in 1937-38 as com- 
pared with 1928-29, but an increase of 17*03% in the total acreage 
of the four important commercial crops. The area under food crops 
which was 76*1% in 1927-28 fell to 72*1% in 1937-38. Thus, in recent 
years there has been a gradual replacement of the areas under cereals 
and pulses by commercial crops. “ This state of affairs is due partly to 
the impetus afforded by the comparatively more favourable prices which 
the commercial crops have in general commanded during the depression 
years in relation to prices of food crops and partly to the increasing ex- 

♦Economic resources of the Province of Madras and possibilities of their deve- 
lopment by Mr, L, B, Green, Director of Industries and Commerce. 
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ploitation of commercial crops for industrial purposes consequent on the 
gradual development of industries in this Province.” 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee says “ The three main 
features which aflect the value oi land are: its net yielding power, the 
regularity with which it will give that return and its saleability.’' If we 
exclude the estates on the hills under European management, the paddy 
lands in the deltas are the most valuable. Water supply is ensured by 
artificial canal irrigation and the silt carried down by rivers constantly 
supplies a modicum of fertility and the crop yielded gives a good return. 
Though the lankas or islands of silt in the Godavari are more fertile 
and though tobacco and garden crops grown on those lands are more 
valuable, the sale value of land is less in proportion to annual return, 
because they are submerged during high flood and washed away. Tea, 
coffee, and pepper, which certainly give per acre a better yield than 
most other dry crops, form only a small area of the Presidency. 
Because cultivation of these crops requires huge capital and the period 
of waiting for the crops for a return is four or five years, the Indian 
peasants refrain from growing such crops leaving such business to rich 
European planters. Hence these areas have only a low density of popu- 
lation in spite of fertility. The densely populated area is 
the paddy region in the coastal plains. Here too, there is a difference 
between the density of population in the canal irrigated tracts and that 
in the unirrigated tracts of river deltas. “ In fact,” as one writer says 
“ agriculture is so much dominated by canal irrigation that the growth 
of population is limited by the possibilities of the extension of irriga- 
tion.” For example, in the Kaveri delta, ‘ a comparative saturation of 
population has an obvious connection’ with the fact that the Kaveri irri- 
gation system is being utilised to its maximum.” Besides, Coimbatore, 
Salem, Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly and Madura — where there is a combi- 
nation oi food crops, uiz., rice, with commercial crops, chiefly cotton — 
are prosperous areas. In South Kanara and Malabar, the well-watered 
valleys of the West Coast, a long agricultural season yields a rich variety 
of food crops and commercial crops. Rice and millets in the low lands, 
garden cultivation of spices, condiments, sugarcane, cardamom and betel 
in the area above the low lands and ragi cultivation on the dry fields 
above garden lands, in addition to the intensive cultivation of coconut 
yield a good income to the people and the density of population is very 
high. 
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Value of Crops and Their Present Price, 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report has given figures 
regarding the normal yield in pounds per acre of various districts in 
this Presidency (supplied by the Agricultural Department based on the 
actuals over a number of years.) As there is no possibility of any 
appreciable increase in the yield within a decade, those figures are sum- 
marised here for the whole Presidency. 


Lbs. per acre Average 
for the Presidency 


Paddy Irrigated 

1,750 

„ Unirrigated 

1,144 

Cholam Irrigated 

1,454 

„ Unirrigated 

574 

Cumbu Irrigated 

1,209 

„ Unirrigated 

543 

Ragi Irrigated 

1,470 

„ Unirrigated 

707 

Korra 

400 

Varagu 

866 

Samai 

457 

Maize 

1,068 

Bengal Gram 

497 

Horse Gram 

193 

Sugarcane 

6,418 

Groundnut 

1,114 

Gingelly 

302 

Castor 

233 

Cotton Irrigated 

244 

„ Unirrigated 

73 

Tobacco 

1,175 


There are variations in the yield of crops not only from one district 
to another but between one field and another. 

The following table will give an idea of the value of some import- 
ant crops. Wholesale prices of forecast crops reported by Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture as prevailing during the harvest months in 
1937 - 38 *: — 


•Season and Crop Report of the Madras Presidency 1937-’38. 
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District 


Paddy 

(Madras 

measure) 


Jaggery 
(candy of 
500 lbs.) 


Cotton 
(bales of 
400 lbs.) 


Groundnut 
(candy of 

500 lbs.) 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Vizagapatam 


0 

1 

11 

21 

0 

0 

110 9 

0 

17 8 

0 

East Godavari 


0 

1 

3 

25 

0 

0 

96 15 

0 

. . 


West Godavari 


0 

1 

3 

25 

0 

0 

96 15 

0 



Kistna 


0 

1 

0 

30 

0 

0 

105 0 

0 

17 8 

f 

Guntur 


0 

1 

0 

32 

0 

0 

97 8 

0 

18 0 

0 

Kumool 


0 

1 

2 

40 

0 

0 

80 0 

0 

13 2 

0 

Bellary 


0 

1 

4 

19 

0 

0 



21 0 

0 

Anantapur 


0 

1 

2 

20 

0 

0 



20 8 

0 

Cuddapah 


0 

1 

2 

17 14 

0 

57 2 

0 

17 14 

0 

Nellore 


0 

1 

0 

25 

0 

0 

63 12 

0 

17 0 

0 

Cliingleput 


0 

1 

0 

25 

0 

0 



25 14 

0 

South Arcot 


0 

0 11 

23 12 

0 



27 12 

0 

Chittoor 


0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 



21 3 

0 

North Arcot 


0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 



22 2 

0 

Salem 


0 

1 

1 

18 

2 

0 



20 11 

0 

Coimbatore 


0 

1 

4 

33 

8 

0 



16 10 

0 

Trichinopoly 


0 

1 

3 

36 

8 

0 

91 14 

0 

12 7 

0 

Tan j ore 


0 

1 

0 

28 

0 

0 



25 8 

0 

Madura 


0 

1 

3 

38 

0 

0 



13 10 

0 

Ramnad 



, 



, 




. , 


Tinnevelly 


0 

0 11 

35 

0 

0 



16 0 

0 

Malabar 


0 

1 

2 

47 

8 

0 





South Kanara 


0 

1 

3 

40 

0 

0 






Holdings 

The highest total number of joint and single pattas for fasli 1340 
are those yielding a land revenue of above Re. 1 and not less than Rs. 10 ♦ 
(Figures regarding classification of pattas are not published in the recent 
reports of Land Revenue Settlement). The number of pattas which 
yield a land revenue above Rs. 50 is not large. A revenue holding may 
consist of a single field or sub-division or a number of fields and sub- 
divisions in the same village. If a person holds land singly, a single 
patta is given to him and if he holds a land jointly, as is generally the 
case in South India, joint pattas are issued to the ryots. Under joint 
patta where names change often, it is necessary to have the pattas trans- 


♦Vide Table 17 — ^Appendix II. 
3 
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ferred in the register. Of late, joint pattas are on the decrease and 
Mr. Sathyanathan thinks that such decrease is “a sign partly of the dis- 
integration of the joint family or the growing urge for partition.” In 
the survey conducted in the Cuddalore Taluk, it was observed in many 
cases that the smallest piece of holding was acre or 0*06 acre. To 
take only one instance, a peasant who was owning lands to the extent 
of 3 acres dry and acre wet had his land distributed in fifteen places 
and the longest distance from one piece to another was more than half 
mile. These small holdings are a big obstacle to land improvement and 
the introduction of mechanised farming. It is on the partition of lands 
that the villagers fight and go to the highest tribunal for judgment, 

Cultivation Methods 

The yield of the crop depends on methods of cultivation and the latter 
are partly influenced by the system of holdings. Holdings in India being 
very small, no attempt has been made to introduce mechanised farming. 
Even the big landholders in South India follow the same method of 
cultivation as the small holder. The wooden plough, the sickle and the 
spade are all the instruments used in cultivation and with the employ- 
ment of men and cattle, the lands are ploughed, sowed and crops are 
harvested. The continuation of this age-long custom has not improved 
the yield of the land. In fact, the yield of land is deteriorating, because 
of the inefficient methods of cultivation. Local supplies of manure are 
defective. Manure crops, e.g,, sunn-hemp, are grown in certain places, 
green leaves are used in some places and oil cakes in some other dis- 
tricts. In regard to paddy, considerable variations in seedlings are 
employed and this depends largely on the transplantation of seedlings 
in large bunches or singly. The rotation of crops, so important in other 
countries, is practised only to a limited extent in this Presidency. For 
example, in the Coimbatore District, cotton alternates with cholam. In 
the dry taluks of the Kistna District, there prevails the custom of grow- 
ing five crops together on one bit of land with the hope that at least 
one will succeed. But this is not by any means rotation of crops ; it 
only reveals the extremely precarious condition of the Indian ryot. 

Cultivation expenses for an acre of dry and wet land collected from 
the survey in the Cuddalore Taluk are given in Appendix II— Table 62. 
After meeting cultivation expenses, paying land revenue, etc., the net 
income from land will be less than half the value of crops. This is the 
case in a very good season. 
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Social and Religious 

The economic position of the agriculturist is affected to a great 
extent by the social and religious aspect of the farmer’s life. Caste and 
racial sub-divisions, which are fast disappearing in the towns, but which 
still affect the condition of life in most villages, impair efficiency and 
perpetuate economic differences. The lower strata of society still cling 
to age-long customs and superstition. The influence of towns has not 
affected them. Religion has become almost ‘‘ a conglomeration of super- 
stitious beliefs which have become a serious economic handicap.” For 
example, even when mc>ney can be obtained only at usurious rates, there 
is much extravagance on religious feasts and on the occasions of births, 
marriages and funerals. For the improvement of village life, supersti- 
tious beliefs should be eradicated by constant propaganda and education. 



Chapter 3 


PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN INDIA 
Should Agriculturists Borrow ? 

M. T. Herrick said “ In a financial sense, credit is that confidence 
reposed in a person which enables him to obtain from another the 
temporary use of a thing of value. It may be accorded on the security 
of real estate, personal property, or mere character ; and so is classified 
in three general forms deriving their names from the kind of security 
taken.” The bulk of world's business is done on credit, that is, on the 
trust reposed by one person in another. Nations and public corpora- 
tions also borrow on the credit they command and at present they are 
bonded beyond thought of redemption. Industrial companies and com- 
mercial houses usually operate on the large credit they receive. Agri- 
culturists also must and will borrow to carry on their operations. This 
necessity for the agriculturist to borrow more than in any other indus- 
try is that an agriculturist’s capital is locked up in land and stock and 
must be temporarily mobilised. For these reasons credit can neither be 
considered objectionable nor can it be considered a sign of weakness. 
It is a necessity and “ borrowing and indebtedness are useful or danger- 
ous in proportion not merely to the use made of the sums borrowed, but 
in proportion as they are the result of a prudential foresight or of neces- 
sity extraneous to the demands of agriculture.” 

The True Postulates of Credit 

In his monumental report on the possibility of introducing Land and 
Agricultural Banks in the Madras Presidency (1895) , Nicholson gives a 
brilliant analysis of the conditions on which credit can be most profitably 
obtained by agriculturists. According to Nicholson, the true postu- 
lates of credit are “absolute proximity of lender and borrower, complete 
security to the lender as regards the title of the property offered, its 
freedom from prior encumbrances, the recovery of his capital and inte- 
rest at due date and in convenient amounts, with facilities for enforcing 
such recovery in case of arrears; thorough safety and facility to the 
borrower, in his ability to obtain cheap loans, at any time, to an amount 
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proportionate to the security he can offer, and upon terms which will be 
so equitable in themselves, so convenient as regards repayment, so free 
from all risk of deliberate entanglement, so based upon published rule, 
so devoid of any tendency to discount necessity or urgency otherwise 
than by an equitable insurance, that he can calculate on repaying the 
full fruit of his prudence, and find, in credit, a powerful auxiliary to his 
productive powers and stability/’ The terms of repayment of a loan 
must be so arranged that the agriculturist can repay the loan from the 
profits obtained from the transaction for which it was obtained . 
Accordingly an improvement to land must be repayable by instalments 
over a long period. Advances for raising crops or for the maintenance 
of the agriculturist s family during harvest may be repayable in a lump 
sum or in instalments according to convenience. Examining the position 
of the individual moneylender on these postulates, Nicholson concludes 
that the credit given by him is absolutely defective except for the fact 
that he fulfils the single postulate of proximity. Trading as he does on 
private capital, it is impossible for him to satisfy the demands for loans 
at any time and to any amount. He cannot lock up his capital and draw 
his money in instalments. The moneylender cannot satisfy the two 
other postulates of complete security to the lender and thorough safety 
and facility to the borrower. Only organized credit institutions can 
supply cheap and facile credit. But as the indebtedness of the agricul- 
turist is due to causes outside the demands of agriculture, and is not due 
merely to the action of the usurer, no mere change in the machinery 
of credit can be a radical cure. So Nicholson says that the credit which 
the agriculturist gets “ must indeed be cheap and facile, in that it shall 
be ever at hand, but it must be credit which shall only be so obtainable 
that the act and effort of obtaining it shall educate, discipline and guide 
the borrower ; it should be granted only to those who have learnt to 
think, to plan, to save ; the method of providing it must teach the lessons 
of selfhelp, and mutual aid, and suggest the extension of those lessons to 
matters outside of mere credit; it must be safe not merely in eliminat- 
ing the dangers of usury but in being controlled, needful and produc- 
tive. ’ These postulates of true credit laid down by Nicholson can only 
be fulfilled by the Co-operative village banks. 

Credit Needs of Agriculture 

According to the nature and purpose for which the different kinds 
of credit are employed, the credit needs of the agriculturist may be 
broadly classified into short term, intermediate and long term. Short 
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term credits are for seasonal agricultural operations which include not 
only the expenses of raising a crop and storing and marketing it but 
the maintenance of the ryot and his family, periodical payments of land 
revenue and other public charges connected with land. The principle 
that should regulate short term credits is that agriculturists should use 
short term credit for productive purposes only and should not borrow, 
unless by doing so they can increase their profits. Limiting borrowing 
to the necessaries of production is one of the surest methods of avoid- 
ing extravagant expenditure and of accumulating a reserve for future 
needs. It is only short term credit that commercial banks are generally 
willing to supply, because such credits are expected to liquidate within 
a short duration. It is considered that, in the supply of short term 
credit, there is no essential difference between agricultural and indus- 
trial production. It is generally recognised in the West that agricultural 
paper is as self liquidating as any kind of commercial paper, the only 
difference being that agricultural paper takes a long time for maturing, 
usually about nine months. The reason is, the turnover in agriculture 
is much slower than in industry. Hence the period for which the 
agricultural paper is discounted should not exceed the length of time 
required to complete the operations for which the loan is made. 

Peculiar Features of Indian Agriculture 

The main difference between the operations in agriculture and 
those in industry in India is that while production in industry can be 
correctly gauged, that in agriculture cannot be gauged. In the West, 
the high mechanised farm and other improvements in agriculture have 
made it possible to determine the volume and quality of crops to a 
certain extent. The only control that man has not got over nature is 
the seasonal variations, the wide spread drought and floods. This factor 
alone is primarily responsible in the Western countries for the differ- 
ence between agricultural production and industrial production. In 
the Indian system of agriculture “ the units of production are essenti- 
ally a one-man concern and the credit available for the con- 
cern is limited to the credit of one man or one family.’’ Small 
scale farming renders farming more helpless than any other form 
of industry. The impossibility for a commercial bank of making ad- 
vances to agriculture is described by the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee: ‘‘ effectively to finance the cultivators of a single district 
or even of a taluka, the resources of a commercial bank have to be dis- 
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tributed amongst thousands of small borrowers. To back up a banking 
credit his crops or live stock or dairy produce are comparatively more 
liquid and more easily realisable assets of the cultivator. Even these 
are precarious forms of security owing to the physical risks, such as 
floods, failure of monsoon, pestilence among livestock and so forth to 
which production is subject. The most honest and thrifty farmer can- 
not under such contingencies always pay back punctually his debt ; 
and if agricultural credit should have beneficial effects, the creditor 
should postpone his demand until the effects of a devastating visitation 
are over or a more favourable season comes round. Again if the credit, 
of a substantial sum (advanced to a farmer) cannot wholly be recovered 
from a year’s harvest without starving his other economic needs, his 
limited repaying capacity necessitates the recovery of the same in small 
driblets over a number of years, out of the margin of the profits of 
his farming. The rapid circulation of money being essential to the 
success of a commercial bank and the bulk of its working capital being 
derived from short-term deposits or call money, a commercial bank 
cannot, generally speaking, obviously afford to postpone its redbveries 
or tie up its resources to accommodate the farmers’ needs.” Hence short 
term agricultural credit in India is to be financed by a special institution 
— the Co-operative Society — ^which will take into consideration the pecu- 
liar nature of farming. 

Intermediate and Long-term Credit 

These problems cannot be handled either by the commercial 
banks or the Co-operative societies in India. At present 
in India Co-operative societies afford intermediate credit to farmers, 
but when they come into contact with the Reserve Bank for financial 
accommodation they will find that this kind of business is not suited 
to them. Intermediate credit is for the purpose of improving stock or 
the agriculturists’ holding and the loans required cannot, as a rule, be 
repaid within the maximum period usually allowed for a short term loan 
which may require a period of one to three years. Special institutions 
for intermediate loans on the model of the Federal Farm Credit Admi- 
nistration are desirable. 

The bulk of agricultural credit always consists of long-term loans 
for fixed capital which is used for redemption of debts, reclamation of 
land, purchase of new lands or expensive implements like pumping in- 
stallations. The agriculturist cannot expect to repay these loans in 
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a lump at a very short period. The period of repayments is spread 
over a long period and the instalments are carefully fixed, taking into 
consideration the net income from the land and the repa5nng capacity 
of the agriculturist. America and England have well-developed insti- 
tutions for this important form of credit. In India the establishment 
of land mortgage banks is a correct move to finance the long term 
requirements of agriculture. 

Will facile credit alone solve the problem of the agriculturist ? 
This leads to a further question. When will credit be facile and cheap 
to the agriculturist ? A borrower who is capable of repaying a loan 
punctually, and whose creditworthiness is very high can alone expect 
to get credit cheaply from any credit agency. In other words, cheap 
and facile credit can only exist when the life of the agriculturist as a 
whole improves. That is mainly the reason why in the West the rate 
of interest to agriculturists through organized credit institutions is cheap, 
while in India it is high. Thus we are led into a vicious circle of cheap, 
and facile credit and agricultural improvement following each other. 
Both ire of mutual causation. To bring about this improvement in 
the life of the agriculturist and to make him creditworthy and capable 
of receiving facile credit, the co-operative multi-purpose society should 
be started in the villages and vigorously worked. As the Committees on 
Agricultural Credit and Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation in Eng- 
land have observed “ Credit alone cannot convert an unprofitable in- 
dustry into a profitable one Credit may be an important factor 

in the cost of production in individual cases, but it is mainly in other 
directions that a solution must be sought of the difficult problem of how 
agriculture generally can be made to pay.^' 



Chapter 4 


INDEBTEDNESS— VOLUME, DISTRIBUTION 
AND CAUSES 

Sources of Information 

It is impossible for a research student working single handed to 
assess precisely the volume of indebtedness. In fact, the Madras 
Banking Enquiry Committee and Mr. Satyanadhan, Special Officer 
appointed by the Government of Madras to go into the causes and 
volume of indebtedness and to suggest remedies, were not able to arrive 
at any correct figures ; at best their figures were only approximate. The 
reason is the lack of statistics in India. In villages people are stupen- 
dously ignorant of the value of statistics. The difficulty I experienced 
in collecting accurate figures of the debts of the peasants (during 
the surveys conducted by me in some of the villages of the South Arcot 
District) is enough to show how ignorant and illiterate the peasant is. 
He is quite detached from the outside world and, if he finds a stranger 
enquiring into his personal affairs, he shrinks as a snail encountering 
an obstacle would shrink into its shell. The statistics relating 
to agriculture published by the Government of India and the Provin- 
cial Governments deal only with cultivation and crops, livestock and 
implements, vital statistics, the incidence of land revenue assessment, 
the harvest prices of certain important crops, the average yield of the 
principal crops in each province and such other economic data. But 
no authentic information can be had of such socio-economic problems as 
indebtedness, mortgage debt and fragmentation of holdings. These pro- 
blems have been left purely to private bodies to enquire into. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture says, “ we think, however, that this is 
eminently a field for investigation by private agency rather than by 
government departments. It is very necessary, however, that private 
investigations should be conducted on some general plan so that the 
statistics compiled shall be in such a form as will permit comparisons 
to be made.” Semi-official bodies of the type of the Punjab Board of 
Economic Enquiry and Universities with trained researchers assisted by 
government financially and otherwise should conduct economic surveys 
of all the villages once in three or five years and the results arrived at 
should be collated and published in the form of reports triennially or 
4 
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quinqennially by the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics. This will save a lot of time and energy in iinding out the 
volume of indebtedness. Moreover, where the peasants know that the 
collection of statistics of indebtedness has become periodical, they will 
get to have confidence in the investigators and will begin to give a true 
picture of their indebtedness. 

The sources from which information and conclusions were arrived 
at are : — 

(1) Sir Frederick Nicholson's Report on Land and Agricultural 

Banks in the Madras Presidency. 

(2) The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report, the 

Evidence Reports and the Investigators' Report. 

(3) Report on Agricultural Indebtedness — ^W. R. S. Satya- 

nadhan. 

(4) Economic Survey conducted by the writer in some of the 

villages of the South Arcot District, in May, 1938. 

(5) Rural Indebtedness — ^An Enquiry by Dr. B. V. Narayana- 

swamy and V. Venkataraman. 

(6) Statement of Mortgage and pronote debts registered by the 

Registration Department. 

(7) Information gathered from the Office of the Registrar of 

Co-operative Societies, Madras. 

(8) The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 1928. 

The central fact in Indian rural economy is the appalling poverty 
and the grinding need of the population; and the extent of indebted- 
ness is the index of the alarming condition to which poverty has reached. 
It is not an exaggerated remark of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture when it said, “ In India agriculture is, with most cultivators, more 
a mode of living than a business." The average annual income of the 
agriculturist has been computed at Rs. 15 per head by Mr. Satya- 
nadhan. (Even these figures are high as will be proved later on) . 
Within this meagre income the Indian agriculturist has to find the 
food, clothing and sundries required for his family. In spite of his 
inability to pursue agriculture as a profitable business, the agricul- 
turist will not abandon his calling out of his own free will ; for the 
abandonment of the farm means the abandonment of the home. Forced 
to live a squalid life with his poor income, which has been made poorer 
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by the severe depression in the prices of agricultural commodities, he 
is groaning under a heavy load of debt which is staggering. No real 
progress is possible, no new policy of planned economy for the deve- 
lopment of the country can be successfully launched, unless the 
agriculturists, the custodian of our national wealth, who form 71% 
of the population are relieved of their distress by removing the ever 
crushing burden of indebtedness and by devising means to increase their 
income and, consequently, their purchasing power. 

Volume of Indebtedness : Mortgage Debts 

It is necessary, therefore, to arrive at an approximate volume of 
indebtedness of the Presidency. Sir Frederick Nicholson, who in 1894 
estimated the total indebtedness of the Presidency, arrived at a rough 
figure of Rs. 45 crores. Nicholson followed a curious method of esti- 
mating the total indebtedness. '' If the average duration of mortgages 
with possession taken as one lakh, be taken as five years, and that 
of simple mortgages taken as two lakhs as two years, the 
average duration of all mortgages will be about three years.” It 
appears that Nicholson has taken for granted that the average dura- 
tion of mortgages with possession was five years and without posses- 
sion two years. Nowhere he has said how he arrived at these figures. 
In a statement in the Appendix of the Report he has, however, shown 
that the average duration of simple mortgages was a little above 2*3 
years and the average duration for mortgages with possession, about 
6*25 years. So actually the average duration of all mortgages comes 
to 4*25 years. To find out the total registered mortgage debt 
of the Presidency, Nicholson said that the mortgage debt of the year 
should be multiplied by 3 . Multiplying the value of mortgages 
(Rs. 6% crores) by 3 he put the total mortgage debt of the Pre- 
sidency at nearly 20 crores. The same method of estimating the 
total mortgage indebtedness was adopted by the Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee. The number and value of simple and usufruc- 
tuary mortgages for periods varying from one year and less to fifteen 
years and above were collected for six years from 1924 to 1929 from 
the offices of the Sub-Registrars of Srimushnam and Ellore. As shown 
in the table below, two figures were taken, the maximum and the mini- 
mum under each section and the number of mortgages (the average 
for six years) was multiplied by the minimum and maximum period 
in each section. Finally the average period is obtained by dividing 
the average of the total maximum and minimum number. 




Average stated duration of all mortgages, 2*75 Years. 
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The one peculiar difference between the results arrived at by the 
BaBking Enquiry Committee and by Nicholson is this. While the 
average duration according to Nicholson is about 2*3 years for simple 
mortgages and 6*25 3^ears for mortgages with possession there is no 
such marked difference in the results obtained by the Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee. Statistics collected from the Sub-Registrar’s 
Office, Srimushnam show the average mean duration for simple mort- 
gages to be 2*95 years and for usufructuary mortgages 2-37 years. In 
the case of Ellore the corresponding figures are 2 * 93 and 3 • 81 . 

Another method adopted by the Madras Banking Enquiry 
Committee to find out the average duration of a document is the collec- 
tion of statistics from some of the offices of the Sub-Registrars regard- 
ing the supersession of mortgage documents. The conclusions arrived 
at are as follows : — 


No. of Documents. Years 


Nellore 


96 

357 


Average 

1 

3-72 

Sulurpet 

. . 

30 

106 


Average 

1 

3-53 

Ellore 



219 


Average 

1 

3-95 


The Committee have not examined the average period of mort- 
gages which were paid off either at the time of maturity or before 
maturity. Renewals of documents take place only when interest falls 
into arrears or when a fresh loan is raised. Only a fraction of the 
mortgages are actually renewed while in the majority of cases the 
mortgages remain unredeemed for many years and end in a sale of 
property. So it is impossible to find out the mortgage debt during a 
certain period with the help of the statistics supplied by the Registra- 
tion Department, for the figures for a particular year refer only to the 
mortgages registered in that year. 
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Having gone through two tests to arrive at the average duration 
of documents — 3 years — the Committee multiply by the average period 
of 3 years, the amount of Rs. 20 crores, the aggregate value of mort- 
gages, which have been accidentally constant for ten years 1910 to 1928. 
Statistics collected from the Registration Department from 1929 to 1938 
(vide Appendix II, Tables 23 to 30) tell a different tale. There has 
been a continuous fall since 1929 in the aggregate value of mortgages: — 


Year. 


Instruments of Mortgages. 



No. 

Value. 

1928 

510,974 

19,87,43,259 

1929 

485,850 

19,65,66,096 

1930 

444,182 

18,93,04,547 

1931 

389,487 

17,69,89,913 

1932 

418,235 

17,68,50,031 

1933 

388,582 

15,84,35,523 

1934 

391,527 

15,08,39,032 

1935 

397,699 

14,72,78,474 

1936 

389,180 

14,07,54,775 

1937 

409,725 

13,95,23,978 

1938 

347,656 

12,23,43,872 


If the value of mortgages in anyone year is multiplied by 3, it will 
not give the total mortgages then existing in the Presidency. More- 
over, the great bulk of mortgages are of unspecified terms. Mr. W. 
R. S. Satyanathan classified mortgages with and without possession 
and bonds registered, according to periods of loans taking two typical 
villages in each district of the Madras Presidency except Malabar and 
South Kanara.* In the case of mortgages without possession and bonds, 
the no-term loans are the most popular, and in the case of mortgages 
with possession the most popular term of loans is between 1 year to 
three years. Next comes the period of loan above three years. In 
the survey conducted by me in some of the villages of the Cuddalore 
Taluk, an opportunity was afforded to study the period of loans in the 


•Vide Appendix II— Table 16. 
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case of 150 indebted families. (Vide Appendix II, Tables 13, 14 and 15) . 
The conclusion arrived at is as follows : — 




Period of Loans. 



No. of 

trans- 

actions 

One year 
and 
below. 

Above one 
but not 
more than 

3 years. 

Above three 

years. 

Usufructuary Mortgage^ 

14 

2 

4 

8 

Simple Mortgages 

17 

3 

3 

11 

Bonds 

55 

12 

13 

30 


So the principle enunciated both by Nicholson and the Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee does not stand practical checking. 

Moreover, most mortgages run for a longer period than specified in 
the document. So long as the mortgage amount remains unpaid, land 
will remain in the possession of the mortgagee. In the survey conduc- 
ed in the villages of the Cuddalore Taluk the major portion of the 
mortgages were executed in favour of the ryot moneylender living in the 
villages or in the neighbouring villages. These ryot moneylenders do not 
show any hurry to have the mortgage terminated for various reasons, the 
most important being the appropriation of land from the ryot after a 
long period. So even if the average duration of the specific period of 
mortgages is three years, a correct estimate of the total mortgages 
cannot be arrived at by adding up the mortgages of the three previ- 
ous years. 

To find out the mortgage indebtedness of the Presidency, typical 
villages in the province should be selected and detailed enquiries in the 
history of the mortgages should be carried out. The results arrived at 
by me in a survey conducted in some of the villages of the Cuddalore 
Taluk, South Arcot District, can only serve as a model for others to 
work on this line, but cannot be considered as typical of the whole 
Presidency . 


Unsecured Debts 

Nicholson said that the bonds registered were almost nothing 
and concluded that the immense mass of debt on pledge and personal 
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credit could not be correctly ascertained. He, however, estimated 
that grain and non-mortgage cash debts together probably amount- 
ed to twenty -five crores. He has concluded roughly from the grain 
debts prevalent in Anantapur District that they should amount to Rs. 10 
crores. To this he added a non-mortgage cash debt (Rs. 4 per head is 
the figure given in his report) of Rs. 15 crores. The total unsecured 
debts both grain and non-mortgage cash debts amounted to Rs. 25 
crores. Adding the mofussil mortgages of 20 crores to this amount, he 
concluded that at the beginning of any harvest, the mofussil popula- 
tion was in debt to an amount of Rs. 45 crores. It must be said that 
the unsecured debts arrived at by Nicholson are but very rough figures. 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee, in order to find out the 
existing value of bonds registered at a particular time, doubled one 
year’s registration to represent the debts on this account outstanding 
at any one time. The value of bonds registered annually went up from 
160 lakhs in 1919 to 3V2 crores in 1928. The reason for doubling the 
year’s registration, according to the committee, is due to the fact that 
fresh bonds are replaced more frequently than mortgages. On this 
basis, the sum of Rs. 7 crores was arrived at as the outstanding value 
of registered debt at any one time. The estimates arrived at on this 
basis are too rough. 

The Banking Enquiry Committee came to the conclusion that Rs. 67 
crores were the outstanding registered debt. The Investigators’ Report 
showed that the percentage of secured debts to the total varied from 
29% to 83% in the twelve villages investigated. So the Committee 
assumed that the secured debts should be about half of the total debt 
when the latter was at its maximum just before the harvest (i.e., Novem- 
ber and December). So the total debt of the Presidency was 134 crores 
and if, at the rate of 12%, interest was calculated on this amount and 
added to the principal, the total debts in 1929 would have been Rs. 150 
crores. 

Another method adopted by the Banking Enquiry Committee to find 
out the volume of indebtedness is the calculation of the money borrowed 
for cultivation Gx|>enses. The general cultivation expenses for wet and 
dry lands were taken to be Rs. 74 crores and, as some would not bor|*ow, 
the figure was adjusted with the figure of short-term loans (67 crores). 
But it must be noted that cultivation expenses vary from district to 
district and depend upon individuals who may be either hardwork- 
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ing or lazy. So the figures arrived at cannot be very accurate. A more 
accurate method of assessing the short term borrowings would have been 
to find out, in the 66 villages investigated by Tahsildars and the 12 villa- 
ges by special investigators, the proportion of those who did not require 
credit for cultivation and domestic expenses and the average cultivation 
expenses incurred in cultivating some of the chief crops of the Presi- 
dency. On this basis alone the amount of short term borrowings should 
have been worked out. 

Total Debt Arrived at by Actual Investigation 

The only accurate method of finding out the volume of debts of the 
Presidency is through the investigation of typical and representative 
villages in the Presidency. The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee, 
through the Tahsildars, enquired into 66 villages and with special in- 
vestigators surveyed 12 villages (three each in the Districts of East 
Godavary, Bellary, Madura and Coimbatore). The Committee calcu- 
lated debts on three bases — Debt per head, debt per acre and debt per 
rupee of assessment. 


Debt on Population Basis 

According to the figures supplied by Tahsildars on the basis of their 
investigation in the months of December and January when debt was at 
its maximum, the average debt per head was Rs. 38. The Committee 
concluded that for 42 million it would give a total debt of nearly Rs. 160 
crores. The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee chose the census 
figure of the population for 1921. But actually the population increased 
to 46.7 millions in 1931. Hence the total debt should be more than 
Rs. 175 crores. The figures arrived at by the special investigators are 
Rs. 61 per head and 256 crores, total. 

Mr. W. R. S. Satyanathan, who enquired into 92,366 families in 141 
representative villages in the year 1935, calculated the debt per head to 
be Rs. 38. He increased this figure by 10% thus allowing for the 
absentee landlords who were not enquired in the villages. But he does 
not say how he arrived at this 10%. So the debt per head according to 
Mr. Satyanathan was Rs. 42 in 1935 and the total debt was Rs. 42x48.57 
million (allowance has been made for the increase in population) or 
Rs. 204 crores. 

5 
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The survey of 150 families carried out by me in the villages of the 
Cuddalore Taluk has given the following results: — 

Total debts of 150 families . • Rs. 74,843 

Debt per head • • 87*6 

Debt per acre •• » 61*6 

Debt per rupee of assessment . . „ 16*9 

With these figures as the basis, one cannot arrive at the total debts of 
the Presidency, for the results arrived at will be distorted. The reason 
is the figures collected represent only a particular area in the South 
Arcot District. Conditions may differ in the other districts. 

On Acreage Basis 

According to the Tahsildar’s report of the Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee, debt per acre amounted to Rs. 48 and for 26,282,000 acres (ryot- 
wari holdings) amounted to Rs. 126 crores. The Committee did not 
calculate the rough figure of 5 million acres held by occupancy tenants. 
If this figure is taken into account the total debt will amount to Rs. 144 
crores. Debt per acre according to special investigators is Rs. 53 and 
total debt amounts to Rs. 164 crores. 

Debt per acre according to Mr. Satyanathan is Rs. 63 and for the 
Presidency as a whole Rs. 207 crores. 

On Assessment Basis 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee arrive at Rs. 19 as the 
debt per rupee of assessment. The assessment on ryotwari lands and the 
rental on zamindari land yield a debt of Rs. 153 crores. 

Debt per rupee of assessment or rent calculated by Mr. Satyanathan 
in 1935 is Rs. 21. The total debt on assessment basis amounts to Rs. 193 
crores. 

While the results calculated by the three methods on the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Satyanathan almost agree, those of the Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee are more divergent. The only reason that can be 
attributed to this difference is that the investigations of Mr. Satya- 
nathan cover a large number of families in 141 villages, while the 
Madras Banking Enquiry Committee enquired into 66 villages through 
the Tahsildars and in 12 villages through the special investigators. The 
total estimated debts by Mr. Satyanathan should be taken as almost 
correct. 
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Nature of Security 

Mr. Sathyanathan’s enquiry in 141 villages shows that the nature 
of security of the debts was in the following proportion: 

Mortgage debt . . 47% 

Unsecured debt • • 50% 

Debt on the security of movables. 3% 


100 

On the basis of the survey conducted in the 
statement of debts was prepared (vide Appendix II — ^Tables 13 to 15) 
for 50 families out of a total of 150 families examined. The results of 
the survey, if compared with the nature of security of Mr. Sathyana- 
than’s survey, are remarkable — 


83,65,381 

89,81,796 

5,38,489 


178,85,666 


Cuddalore Taluk, a 


Mortgage debt 

14222 

47-5% 

Unsecured debts (including bonds 

and hand loans) 

14218 

47-5% 

Debts on security of movables 

(mostly with saukhars) 

1466 

5% 


29906 

100 


For the whole Presidency mortgage debts amount to 95 crores. If 
the method adopted by the Banking Enquiry Committee is used in find- 
ing out the total mortgage debt outstanding in 1933 and 1938, the amount 
would have been 48 crores and 36 crores respectively. Though the 
registration of mortgages in each year may be falling owing to depres- 
sion and fall in prices, indebtedness should have increased; for the agri- 
culturist must have found himself unable to redeem his nxort gages, as is 
evident from the survey conducted in the Cuddalore Taluk. A mort- 
gage debt of 48 crores in 1933 and 36 crores in 1938 based on the 
principle enunciated by the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee is mis- 
leading. In fact, the mortgage debt in 1938 must have increased over 
the year 1933, because the total debt of the Presidency has increased. 
The statistics collected from the Registration Department (appended) is 
an index only of the credit available on mortgages in each year. The 
outstanding mortgage debts cannot be calculated. As Mr. Sathyanathan 
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says “It is most difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at tht proper multi- 
ple. The slightest mistake in the multiple will vitiate total mortgage debt 
enormously.” As it is difficult to arrive at the outstanding mortgage 
debts from the aggregate value of mortgages in a year, so it is difficult 
to get a correct value of bonds and unsecured debts. While actually the 
unsecured debts in 1935 were 100 crores, the bonds registered during 
that year amounted to nearly Rs. 99 lakhs. This only shows that as in 
the case of mortgages, in the case of bond, also the agriculturist has not 
paid for a long time. According to the survey in Cuddalore Taluk the 
period of bonds and pronotes was found to be long enough to warrant 
this conclusion, and, in many cases, bonds were overdue for a long time. 

Distribution of Indebtedness 

Examination of 150 families in some of the villages of the Cudda- 
lore Taluk throws light on the distribution of indebtedness on various 
classes of land-holders and labourers.* The registered landholders are 
divided into two classes — those who pay an assessment of Re. 1 to Rs. 100 
and those who pay above Rs. 100. Of the 150 families, the number of 
labourers examined is 37, registered landholders who pay an assessment 
of Re. 1 but not above Rs. 100 is 100; registered landholders who pay 
an assessment of above Rs. 100 is 13. While the total debts of the class of 
100 registered holders is Rs. 50,886, the total debt for the 13 rich land- 
holders is Rs. 20,505. Debt per head in the former case is Rs. 90-11-4 
and in the latter case it is more than double that figure — Rs. 186-6-7. 
Thus the average debt per head increases with assets. Viewed from 
this principle, the labourers who have no assets worth the name have 
a debt per head amounting to Rs. 18-13-10. It is only when a man is 
creditworthy that he is able to get credit. The larger the amount of 
debt that a person has, the greater is his creditworthiness. The theory 
that debt follows credit is proved by the figures collected. 

It should not, however, be concluded that because the big registered 
landholder has a debt per head of Rs. 186-6-7, he is more indebted 
than the small landholder who has only a debt per head of Rs. 91. The 
burden of debt should not be estimated by the amount borrowed. To 
find out the indebtedness or the burden of debts of an individual^ a 
comparison of the debts and assets should be made. 


♦Vide Appendix II— Tables 1 to 3. 
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The labourers who have no landed property are the most heavily 
indebted, though the debt per head may be very small compared to 
that of other classes of registered landholders. Enquiry in the villages 
shows that the labourers spend very little on their food and clothing, 
but spend large sums on drink and comparatively big sums on cere- 
monies. The wages they receive are very poor and they vary from 
season to season. Though almost throughout the year they get em- 
ployment, in some months their wages are so small that they are not 
able to subsist upon them. Moreover, the families of the labourers 
and small holders of land are bigger than those of the rich landholders. 
During the survey, many cases were brought to light of the small 
holders of land, who, not able to subsist upon the income from their 
land, turn labourers. Gradually their small holdings are lost and they 
become pure labourers without any lands to fall back upon. While 
taken absolutely the position of labourers is bad, comparatively their 
position is not so bad as that of the small landholder. 

Small and medium landholders who pay an assessment of Re. 1 to 
Rs. 100 are the hardest hit of the agricultural classes. Very small land 
holders who pay an assessment of Re. 1 to Rs. 10, mostly work on their 
own fields and engage themselves for work in other fields. It is only the 
small and medium landholders paying, Rs. 10 to Rs. 100, who are in a 
very bad position. In fact, these small landholders form the bulk of the 
population. They live on the land and till the soil. Of course, the debt 
per head in the case of these small holders is lower than the debt per 
head of the big landholder. But they own only 526% acres and the 
debt per acre is Rs. 96-9-8 and the debt per rupee of assessment is 
Rs. 29-12-7 (total assessment paid is Rs. 1,708-4-0). These figures are 
far higher than those of the big landholders. In fact, debt per acre and 
per rupee of assessment show the real position of the peasants. These 
small holders are proud people and they will not deign to work as 
labourers. In the villages of the South Arcot District they are living 
almost in a deficit economy. The crop expenses along with assessment 
leave little for them for domestic expenses. Consequently, they not 
only borrow for their domestic expenses but fall into arrears 
in the payment of interest and principal of the debts contracted already. 
Prices have fallen phenomenally owing to depression and though there 
is a slight recovery in recent years (vide Appendix II, table 58) , they 
are far below the 1929 level. No wonder then the small landholders are 
forced to part with their lands to the big absentee landlords, who happen 
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to be moneylenders also. The total number of acres which changed 
hands in two typical villages in each district, excepting Malabar and 
South Kanara, is 5125 in 1930 and 6,669 in 1933 and 5,994 in 1934.* The 
net area mortgaged by agriculturists to non-agriculturists has fallen. 
The reason may be partly due to the shrinkage of credit and partly to 
the increase of land sales. The following tables regarding sales and 
mortgages prepared from Mr. ^thyanathan’s report are instructive — 


(Collected from enquiry into two typical villages in each 
district except Malabar and South Kanara). 


Years 


Total 

changed 

hands 

Net area sold 
by agricultur- 
ists to non- 
agriculturists 

Net area mort- 
gaged by agri- 
culturists to 
non-agricul- 
turists 



acs. 

acs. 

acs. 

1930 

, , 

5,125 

772 

3.343 

1931 


5,540 

1,368 

2.644 

1932 


5,729 

917 

2,605 

1933 

. , 

6.669 

1,406 

2,553 

1934 


5,994 

1,081 

2,297 


Referring to the indebtedness of small landholders, the Kurnool Re- 
settlement Report of 1935 says Lands are being sold to meet these 
debts, and landed property is tending as perhaps never before in this 
district to accumulate in the hands of big moneylending ryots or of the 
merchants. Small ryots became tenant holders.’' Mr. Sathyanathan has 
shown how the number of pattadars paying Rs. 100 and less has actually 
fallen by 32,67,537 between faslis 1335 and 1340.t This tendency of 
the lands to change hands should be immediately checked. 

The big landholders who pay an assessment of above Rs. 100 are also 
badly hit by the economic depression, though the burden of indebted- 
ness is not so heavy as on the small and medium holders. Thirteen 
such families examined in the villages of Cuddalore Taluk have a total 


♦From Mr. Satyanathan^s Report. 
fVide Appendix II — Table 17. 
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debt of Rs. 20,505 and debt per head is Rs. 186-6-7, but debt per acre 
and per rupee of assessment is Rs. 29-8-3 and Rs. 7-8-4 respectively. Most 
of these rich landlords who were examined by the writer happened to 
be moneylenders also. The richest landholder in the hamlet of Nelli- 
kuppam (Ellayappanpattai) regularly lent money to almost all the 
families that were indebted and on enquiry it was found that most of the 
lands he acquired were from those poor families in lieu of the debts 
they incurred. He was not in a hurry to get the money from the poor 
landholders, but allowed it to grow with interest till at last lands passed 
into his hands. That big land-holder had practically no debts. But 
another big landholder examined in Kottavancheri was indebted very 
much. The reason is extravagant living and fall in income from the land 
as a result of depression. 

Mr. Satyanathan enquired into 564 typical families throughout the 
Presidency to find out the burden of indebtedness and he has arrived 
at the same conclusions as those of the writer. Their landed property, 
consisting of 12,663 acres of wet land, 16,486 acres of dry land and 108 
acres of garden, was worth Rs. 157 lakhs before the depression. The 
value of those lands, when he enquired (1934), was Rs. 69 lakhs. The 
total indebtedness of the families was Rs. 14 lakhs. Thus while debt 
formed only 9% of the value of land before the depression, it was 20% 
in 1934. The burden of debts has almost doubled. But there has been 
a general, though not appreciable, recovery in the wholesale prices of 
important commodities since 1934 (vide Appendix II — Wholesale Prices 
Table). 


The Agencies of Credit 

The whole borrowing has been chiefly from three different kinds of 
creditors. The nature of indebtedness studied in the villages (vide 
Appendix II — Tables 13 to 15) reveals that 89% of the borrowings were 
from ryot moneylenders, Saukhars and peasants, 10-3% of the borrow- 
ings from co-operative societies (there was one loan from a Land Mort- 
gage Bank) and 7% from Government. Mr. Sathyanathan’s figures for 
the 141 villages surveyed are as follows : — 

93%; Moneylenders and others. 

6% Co-operative societies. 

1 % Government. 


Vide Appendix II — Table 7. 
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Causes of Indebtedness 

The indebtedness of the ryot is not peculiar to India, Even the 
English farmer^ who, perhaps in the whole world, owns sufficient capital 
and who has the advantage of renting Icind largely developed by the capi- 
tal employed by his landlord, is obliged to borrow freely from the banker 
whether for advances at seed time or for purchase of manure, etc. 
Conditions are so different in India that every historian assures us that 
at no time was the Indian agriculturist free from debt. In the autonom- 
ous village of former times the village panchayat devised ways and 
means to prevent the accumulation of debts and alienation of property. 
The principle of 'Damdupat’ prevented the moneylenders from demand- 
ing exorbitant rates of interest from debtors. But before the advent of 
the British, there was no centralised administrative Government and as 
the country was torn by political strife and as the proprietary right of 
land was not firmly established, the moneylender was not prepared to 
lend freely to the agriculturist. When a centralised government was 
established by the British, and law and order were maintained the auto- 
nomous village administration fell into desuetude and with it came 
good as well as evils. In the first place, it is primarily responsible for 
the decay of the village life. The customs and manners that kept down 
debts and made life in the villages happy disappeared. The cry is now, 
as never before, to make the village autonomous in administration. The 
Minister for Revenue, Government of Madras, has gone about drawing 
fascinating pictures of an autonomous village administration. But the 
advent of the British gave to the agriculturist a secure tenure in his 
land and this greatly enhanced the credit, not only of the ryots but also 
of the Indian Zcimindars, by raising the value of land. Land, which was 
formerly considered an encumbrance, became a valuable asset on 
which it became easy to raise credit. Rights in land came to be defined 
and recorded and there was growth of transferable rights in land. Com- 
merce tod trade developed rapidly and the establishment of a hierarchy 
of permanent civil courts and the enactment of new measures — the Con- 
tract Act and the Civil Procedure Code — strengthened the position of 
the moneylenders and gave them power to attach the cattle and imple- 
ments of the debtors and even to get them arrested and imprisoned for 
non-payment of debts. So serious became the bother of the moneylenders 
that various measures were instituted recently to protect the agricul- 
tural debtors. Added to this, the growth of mortgages on the passing of 
the Registration of Documents Act (1864) and the Transfer of Property 
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Act (1882) enabled claims on various persons to be recorded systematic- 
ally. The agriculturist could sell or mortgage his lands and the law 
courts respected these transactions. The rise of prices which was rapid 
after 1854 created great optimism in the agriculturists who borrowed 
and were steeped in indebtedness. During the last forty years, which 
saw a steady rise of commodity prices and land values, indebtedness was 
steadily on the increase. The total annual value of mortgages which was 
6 V 2 crores when Nicholson enquired into the indebtedness in 1891 rose 
to 7.75 crores in 1900 and to 14.79 crores in 1914. During the years of 
war, value of mortgages slowly increased and between 1920 to 1928 
the average was Rs. 20 crores. Since 1929 when prices fell rapidly mort- 
gages also fell. During the depression there were hardly any new 
mortgages. Only the old ones were renewed. 

Having traced the historical growth of indebtedness, it is necessary 
to go into its causes. Enquiring into the condition of the Kumbi royts, 
the Deccan Riots Commission of 1875 came to the conclusion that the 
causes of indebtedness were as follows : — 

1. Poverty with unproductive soil, precarious climate and irregu- 

larity of income. 

2. Ignorance and Improvidence. 

3. Extravagance. 

4. Ancestral debt. 

5. Expansion of credit. 

6. Increase of population without corresponding increase of 

return from land. 

7. Facilities for borrowing owing to influx of moneylenders. 

8. The Limitation Law as leading to renewals on usurious 

terms, including compound interest. 

9. The Revenue System of a fixed demand. 

To these causes may be attributed the state of indebtedness in the 
Madras Presidency also. 


Insufficient Income 

The Indian Agriculturist is very poor — so poor that he is not able to 
maintain himself. His poverty is mainly due to low income which is 
irregular. The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee, after assessing 
6 
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the quantity and value of crops in the Madras Presidency, had come 
to the conclusion that the gross value of crops should be Rs. 165 crores. 
The prices of food crops fell between 1928-29 to 1933—34 by about 
50% and though there was an increase after that period it was not 
very appreciable. The price of commercial crops, such as groundnut and 
cotton, fell by 40 and 60% respectively in 1933-34 ; but there was an 
increase of nearly 20% in the price of groundnut. On the whole, it 
may be taken that the fall of prices is still nearly 50% of 1928-29 level. 
So the gross value of the crops of the Madras Presidency is Rs. 80 crores. 
Both the census of 1921 and 1931 conclude that 71% of the population 
was dependent on agriculture. The increase of population in the 
decade ending 1931 is 4*7 millions over 1921. Allowing the same 
increase in population for the decade ending 1941, the population of 
the Presidency for 1939 should be roughly 50 millions. For a rural 
population of 35 millions the gross income (taking only the value of 
crops) is a little more than Rs. 22-12-0. But to find out the net 
income of the agriculturist, the cost of cultivation, land revenue and 
interest payments should be subtracted from the gross income. The 
Banking Enquiry Committee says that cultivation expenses take nearly 
half the crop. Mr. Sathyanathan says ‘‘The cultivation expenses may 
roughly be taken at 40% of the yield, though I am perhaps estimating 
cultivation expenses at too low a figure.” Elsewhere I have calcula- 
ted the cultivation expenses for a few families in the village of the 
Cuddalore Taluk.* The expenses for 1 acre dry where groundnut 
is raised comes to Rs . 20 to Rs . 25 ; for one acre wet when paddy is 
raised, it is Rs. 40 to Rs. 45. But generally many ryots do not ordi- 
narily spend so much on their lands. For they cannot afford to spend 
so much money because of the fall in prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties. Consequently the yield from land also goes down. With a lower 
yield per acre and fall in prices, the net income from one acre of land 
is almost next to nothing. To continue Mr. Sathyanathan’s argu- 
ment, instead of allowing 40% for crop expenses, we may safely deduct 
50% of the value of the crops for crop expenses. If we deduct the 
total assessment (land revenue plus rent paid to Zamindars) of Rs. 8 
crores, the net income of the agricultural population will be Rs. 32 
crores. The agriculturist can avoid paying interest on debts incurred. 
But he cannot escape paying land revenue and spending on raising 
crops. So net income per head of the rural population in 1937-38 is 


♦See Appendix II— Table 62 . 
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Rs. 9-2-3. This net income of Rs. 9-2-3 does not include income 
from subsidiary occupation. Even allowing Rs. 2 to 3 for subsidiary 
occupation the net income of the peasant cannot be placed above Rs. 12 
per annum. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee arrived at 
Rs. 42 or about £3 a year as the average income of the agriculturist. 
The Simon Commission of 1929 said “....the average income of India 
per head in 1922 was equivalent, at the prevailing rate of exchange, 
to less than £8, while the corresponding figure for Great Britain was 
£95. The contrast remains startling even after allowing for the 
difference between the range of needs to be satisfied.” The divergence 
between the average general income of an Indian and the average 
income of an agriculturist in the Madras Presidency is remarkable. It 
is needless to comment on the poor standard of living which leads to 
debts in the Madras Presidency. Thus the root caiise of debt is the 
insufficiency of income. 


Vicissitudes of Season 

Poor as his income is, the Indian agriculturist is exposed to the 
vicissitudes of season which have a very detrimental effect on his in- 
come. The total area under all irrigated crops in 1937-38 was 10,898,480 
acres representing 29*5 per cent of the total area under all crops.* 
Only 40-1 per cent of the total area of the Presidency was brought 
under cultivation. The land in regions which depend on monsoon for 
water supply will be very much affected by the changes in monsoon. 
As Mr. Darling observes “the monsoon may fail, or what is more likely 
near the hills, the rain may come at the wrong time; or a river may 
rise and sweep away harvest, hamlet and herd.” While Government 
canals irrigate a greater proportion of the total irrigated area, tanks 
and wells irrigate 36*5 per cent and 15*5 re.spectively, of the total irri- 
gated area. During the survey conducted in the Cuddalore Taluk, I 
came across many minor tanks which were almost flat and almost dry 
at a time when water was expected in the tanks. Repairs by the Minor 
Irrigation Department leave much to be desired. Hence tanks, except 
for a few in the South Arcot District, are of little use to the agricul- 
turists. Lands under the irrigation of these tanks have, more or less, 
to depend on rain. Mr. Sathyanathan says that the return from invest- 


*Economic resources of the Province of Madras and possibilities of their deve- 
lopment by L. B. Green, Director of Industries and Commerce, Madras, 
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merits on agriculture, as regards the staple food crops, is low, averaging 
from 2 to 5% in normal year with average prices. But normal years 
are not very common in India. According to Mr. Darling a cycle of 
five years will give one good year, one bad year and two normal years. 
But the economic depression has resulted in a series of bad years. 
While in the good year, the small agriculturist is able to get out of 
cultivation without incurring any loan, in bad and normal years he 
borrows. From the income in a good season, he will not be in a posi- 
tion to repay the money he borrowed during bad seasons. Hence, debt 
accumulates. 


Crop Pests and Diseases 

Insufficiency of income may be traced to the damages caused to 
crops by pests and diseases. During my stay in some of the villages, 
summer groundnuts were sown. But a red hairy caterpillar 
(Amsacta albistriga) infested the fields. There were millions of them 
covering the poor agriculturists’ crops. Even in the streets a num^'^^ 
of those caterpillars were seen. The only method of destroying tht ' 
caterpillars according to the Agricultural Department is to pick the v 
up and destroy them. But how can a poor agriculturist afford to emph c 
a number of men to pick those numerous caterpillars and destro ‘ 
them ? Hence, when once the pests attack the groundnuts the agri 
culturist loses his crop. There is another pest called ‘Surul poochi’ in 
Tamil (Stomopteryx nerteria). The damage to groundnuts by these 
moths was great. The attack was fairly wide-spread and serious during 
the year I went to those villages. There is a kind of pest known as 
‘rice bugs’ and they are a menace to paddy. In Anantapur where these 
bugs are common, they can devastate big area of cultivation. Mr. Sathya- 
nathan, an eye-witness to the damages done by these locusts in Ananta- 
pur, says “The locusts suddenly appeared in millions. I thought we 
were caught in a great storm. Shortly afterwards, the ground was 
covered with a carpet of these insects 6" deep.” Tlie suggestion of the 
Agricultural Department to ward off these insects is to procure a big 
net to cover the fields and net the insects. The suggestion is indeed 
brainy. In addition to these pests, wild elephants in Coimbatore and 
South Kanara, wild pigs, bison and rats (rats more than any animals 
do a lot of damage) are also responsible for the destruction of crops. 
Besides the considerable risks due to monsoon, the poor cultivator has 
to face great risks from crop pests and wild animals. 
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Inefficiency of Cattle 

Inefficient production is due, to a certain extent, to the poor breed 
of cattle. In the course of my survey I came across a number of vil- 
lagers who owned plough bulls, cart bulls, cows, buffaloes, goats and 
sheep. I give below a statement of livestock in the case of 50 families 
out of 150 examined: — 


Number of Livestock in 50 Families in the Village of Nellikuppam, 
Kottavancheri and Vazhapalam 



No. of 
animals 

No. of families 
owning the 
animals 

No. of 

acres 

ploughed 

Plough bulls 

128 

32 

465 

Cart bulls 

Cows, calves, buffaloes 

32 

14 


and oxen 

241 

37 


Goats and sheep 

Families with no 

95 

11 


animals 


10 



The number of livestock in the Madras Presidency as ascertained by 
a census held in 1935 is given in Appendix II — Table 35. Efficiency 
is not a noticeable characteristic of the cattle in the villages surveyed. 
Enquiry in the villages reveals that one pair of bulls can plough 4 
acres and the agriculturist need not engage any hired ploughs. But 
the number of animals used for ploughing the total cultivated area 
of the Presidency is 9,434,182. These animals can plough only 
18,868,364 acres. But the extent of land brought under cultivation is 
32,031,639 acres. So a pair of bulls is expected to plough double the 
number of acres ordinarily ploughed by a pair. Examining the figures 
collected in the villages of the Cuddalore Taluk, it may be noted that 64 
pairs of plough bulls plough an area of 465 acres or nearly double of 
what is expected of a pair. While the bulls are overworked, they are 
underfed. The result is that the inefficiency of cattle leads to ineffi- 
cient production. Writing on fragmentation of holdings. Professor 
Radhakamal Mukerjee said ‘Tf the process (extreme fragmentation) 
continued, women in Gorakhpur might be compelled (as in Shantung 
in China) to draw the plough.” The same situation may happen in 
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the Madras Presidency if those stunted animals, which are incapable 
of doing any hard work, breed indiscriminately and fall a,n easy prey 
to disease, are not carefully looked after and improved. The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture say “the process having gone so far, India 
having acquired so large a cattle population and the size of the animals 
in so many tracts having fallen so low, the task of reversing the pro- 
cess of deterioration and of improving the livestock of this country 
is now a gigantic one ; but, on improvement in its cattle depends to 
a degree that is little understood, the prosperity of its agriculture and 
the task must be faced.” The farmer’s mainstay is his cattle. If he 
loses them, he has to replace them by new ones. For that purpose 
many families in the villages I surveyed incurred heavy debts. In 
fact, most of the taccavi loans and loans from Co-operative societies 
are for the purchase of bulls for ploughing or for carts. Cattle morta- 
lity from natural causes is great, but mortality from contagious diseases 
has slowly decreased from 158,523 in 1923-30 to 31,774 in 1933-34.* 

Inefficient Methods of Production 

Large tracts of cultivable land are now lying fallow in the dis- 
tricts of Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, Salem, South Arcot, Chingleput, 
Nellore, Bellary and Cuddapah. But even the present area of cultivable 
land is not intensively cultivated; nor is it possible to do so with the in- 
efficient instruments of production. Mr. Darling observes “The plough 
that looks like a h.Jf-open penknife and just scratches the soil, the 
hand-sickle made more for a child than a man; the old fashioned win- 
nowing tray that woos the wind to sift the grain from the chaff; and 
the rude chopper with its waste folder, are undisplaced from their 
primitive but immemorial functions.” The above observation is a 
correct description of the primitive tools used. The wooden ploughs 
used number 4,293,812 and the iron ploughs 44,879. In .spite of the 
demonstrations and exhibitions carried on by the Agricultural De- 
partment, the iron ploughs have not become popular. The reason is 
the bulls are not strong enough to draw the iron ploughs. The agri- 
culturists are not rich enough to buy .strong and efficient bulls. It is 
curious to find the Agricultural demonstrator going into the villages 
with his iron plough, grown rusty from want of use for a long time and 
preaching to the agriculturists how the iron plough is preferable to 
wooden ploughs, how chemical manures are superior to ordinary manure 


*Vide Appendix II — Table. 
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and kindred topics . The villagers surround him and give him a patient 
hearing and when the demonstrator finishes his discourse, the agri- 
culturist goes on his own crude way of cultivation ignoring the teaching 
of the agricultural demonstrator. It must be the endeavour of the 
Agricultural Department to see that better methods of cultivation are 
adopted in the villages. The cultivator, who has become very lethar- 
gic and is content with things as they are, should be roused from his 
lethargy if production is to be improved. 

Fray rue niation oj lioidinys 

One of the serious Handicaps in the way of improving production 
by better iacilities or irrigation, better seeds, manures and implements 
is the sub-division and Iragmenlation of holdings. What is needed 
IS an economic holding. Mr. iveatmge, in describing an economic 
holding, observes, “ft is a holding which allows a man a chance of 
producing suliicient to support himself and his family in reasonable 
comfort, alter paying his necessary expenses.'' The cause of fragment- 
ation is the sub-division of holdings, which is principally the result 
of the Hindu law of inheritance. According to the law ‘ Everything 
IS divided, — shares, holdings, plots, tenants’ houses, groves, ponds and 
even trees. And where there is no formal partition there is always 
an informal one.” The eliect of sub-division is enhanced by the indebt- 
edness of the ryots and forced sales of the inherited lands. Dr. Slater 
found that the agricultural holdmgs of the Madras Presidency had, to 
a large extent, been reduced to a condition in which their effective 
cultivation was impossible. Fragmentation of holding is the manner 
in which the holding is held. In my survey, 1 found the 
lands of many farmers extremely fragmented. To take only two 
or three typical cases in the hamlet of Nellikuppam, a villager owning 
5 acres of dry and IVz acres wet land had his land fragmented 
in ten pieces. The smallest piece was IjlG acre or 0*06 acre and the 
biggest *75 acre, another peasant who owned 3 acres of dry land and 
V 2 acre of wet land had his land distributed in fifteen places and the 
longest distance between one piece and another was more than half- 
a-mile, a third villager who owned 1 acre of wet land and 3^^ acres 
of dry land had eight pieces of land, the smallest fragment being *125 
acre, yet another landholder owning 4^4 acres of dry land and % acre 
of wet land had his lands distributed in fifteen places, the longest dis- 
tance between two plots being % mile. Most of the landholders had 
their lands fractionalised. It is a clear index of the havoc wrought by 
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indebtedness and the usurious moneylenders. *Mr. Sathyanathan who 
has collected figures of sub-division of holdings in the Chingleput 
Taluk has found that 12,349*79 acres of wet holdings consisted of 
31,879 fields including sub-divisions, while the average of the sub-divi- 
sions and whole fields was 39 cents. Small holdings restrain the 
farmer from adopting more improved methods of cultivation and prevent 
him from taking to intensive farming. Moreover, these undersized hold- 
ings are in debt and when a cultivator has a big mill-stone of indebted- 
ness round his neck, he can hardly hope to adopt improved methods of 
agriculture. So fragmentation and sub-division of holdings are the 
basic causes of debt. 


The Increase of Population 

The growth of pKDpulation, without a corresponding increase in the 
acreage under cultivation, increases the burden of indebtedness. Be- 
tween 1921 to 1931, while population increased by 10*4%, the net area 
sown rose by only 1*5% and holdings by 5*7%. Average holdings per 
head of population fell from 62 cents to 59 cents. The average must 
be still lower now, if the growth of population this decade is the same 
as 1921-31. In the thickly populated areas of Europe meagreness of 
area is made up by intensive cultivation and efficient production. The 
Madras peasant is imable to adopt any of those methods for reasons 
narrated in the previous paragraphs. 

Unproductive Expenditure 

The purpose of borrowing, as seen from my examination of 150 
families in the villages of the Cuddalore Taluk, is as follows : — 


Ancestral debts 

Per cent 

47-6 

Agricultural expenses 

9-5 

Buying land 

70 

Domestic expenses 

5-7 

Marriage and social functions 

120 

Trade 

4-4 

Other purposes including payment of 
land revenue 

13-8 


♦Vide Appendix II—Table 34. 
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Unproductive expenditure consists of ancestral debts, marriages 
and social functions, relief of distress, faction and litigation, taxes paid 
and domestic expenses. Roughly, unproductive expenditure forms 
79*1% of the total debts.* This feature is really very peculiar to India. 
In the United States and other advanced countries of the West the 
major portion of farmers’ borrowings are for productive purposes and 
only a very small percentage is for family expenses. In India the 
amount spent on productive purposes is very low. According to my 
survey, the sum spent on buying of lands, agricultural operations and 
trade amounts to 20-9% of the total debts. All debt is not an evil. It 
is always good to borrow for productive expenditure- But the sum 
spent on unproductive expenditure is great in the Madras Presidency 
and no return can be expected of such an expenditure. 

The general complaint is that the Indian agriculturist is improvi- 
dent and extravagant. Though it is true that the agriculturist spends 
large sums on marriages and social ceremonies, yet they do not form a 
big proportion of an individual’s debts. Enquiries in the villages show 
that the villagers were not ruined by occasional borrowings for the 
purpose of marriages. It is only in the case of very rich classes that 
marriages mean huge debts. Marriages and social functions account for 
12 % of the total debts incurred by the peasants in the villages of the 
Cuddalore Taluk. 

According to Mr. Sathyanathan, litigation, local politics and faction 
are the causes of extravagant spending by agriculturists. In the villa- 
ges surveyed by me rivalries between parties were not common, though 
in one case there was a competition between two parties to get their 
men installed as the village munsiff. Of course, some expenses were 
incurred by the two parties on that account. The most litigious and 
factious villages of the Presidency are in Tanjore, Tinnevelly and Gun- 
tur. Villagers in these districts are found to spend large sums on filing of 
suits in civil and criminal courts, on paying fees to lawyers and bribes 
to witnesses and subordinate officers in courts and on court fees. The 
villager in a factious village is an obstinate person who will pursue his 
case by appealing to the highest tribunal in the land. As Mr. Sathya- 
nathan says, Faction and litigation are the chief forms of amusement 
the villager has. The game of local politics is also absorbing to him 


♦Vide Appendix II — Table 6. 
7 
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It is considered fair play to down the enemy even in these courts 

of justice and communal grazing grounds . ’’ 

According to the survey in the villages, borrowing for domestic 
expenses amount to 7%. These borrowings are not the result of a rise 
in the standard of living. In fact, there has been a fall in the standard 
of living of the agriculturists owing to the economic depression. Bor- 
rowings for domestic expenses are the index of the extreme poverty 
of the peasant. 


Land Revenue 

To a certain extent, the incidence of land revenue influences in- 
debtedness. As the payment of land revenue is fixed in money, it in- 
volves great hardship during a period of fall in prices when the value 
of money falls. The half net theory of the Government according to 
one writer has become the ^all net theory’. Though the land tax pro- 
per was not enhanced during the period of settlement, there was an 
appreciable increase in the water-rates and other miscellaneous items 
of land revenue. But if we compare the figures for 1881 with the figures 
for recent years, the increase of land tax is remarkable. The total 
land revenue of the Ryotwari area of the Madras Presidency was 
Rs. 36,644,152* excluding cesses in the year 1881; but it was increased to 
Rs. 67,443,085, excluding cesses, in 1933-34. This increase may be due 
partly to more lands being brought under cultivation. In the Zamin- 
daris the condition of the tenants is very bad. The dictated Land-rent 
policy is 33% of the gross produce on dry lands and 40%, of the gross 
produce on wet lands. This may not leave anything to the ryots after 
cultivation expenses are met. In a survey conducted by the South 
Indian Estates and Landowner’s Economic Council to assess the burden 
of taxation in the Pithapuram Zamindari, it was found that in some 
lankas (islands in Godavari) the rates of rent collected were very high. 
Ordinarily the rates of rent varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 18 and sometimes 
to Rs. 30 in the case of wet lands. In the case of dry lands the rates 
varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. The Zamindar never grants the lanka 
lands on pattas but puts to auction the right to cultivate the land for 
one or two years. Professor N. G. Ranga, who conducted an economic 
survey of the Zamindari has come to the conclusion that the rents on 


"‘Madras Manual of Administration, Vol. 2, page 397, 
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the lankas rose to such unbelievable heights of Rs. 150 per acre per 
annum during 1932-33 and Rs. 300 to 400 a few years before. When 
the price of tobacco cultivated in the Lankas fell, most of the ryots 
sustained serious loss and were consequently in arrears in the payment 
of rents due from them. “For instance, one village Mulakallanka which 
had to pay Rs. 27,000 in 1932-33 towards the rents on these lankas, is 
in arrears to an extent of Rs. 40,000. The Government whose rents for 
its lankas are not even half as much as those of the Zamindar, granted 
remissions in 1932-33 to the extent of Rs. 80,000 in the neighbourhood 
of that village whereas the Zamindar had refused to give any remis- 
sion.’’ Pithapuram Zamindari is but one example of rack renting by 
the Zamindar. There are worse cases of rack renting in some other 
Zamindaris. On the whole, the indebtedness of the ryots in the Zamin- 
dari is to a large extent due to the heavy rates of rent exacted from 
them. Enquiry in 150 families in the villages has revealed that out of 
a total debt of Rs. 74,403, a sum of Rs. 35,381 (47*6%) represents ances- 
tral debts. This is a very heavy burden on the agriculturist. When a 
ryot borrows especially in a bad season, he is not able to repay the 
debts during the normal seasons or even in good seasons. In the villages 
I surveyed, and in the Madras Presidency as a whole, the lenders of 
money to agriculturists are generally the ryot moneylenders. Of course, 
there are professional moneylenders, like Marwaris and the Chetti 
banking community. While the rates charged by the Marwaris vary 
from 18 to 50%, the rates charged by the ryot moneylenders vary from 
9 to 24%. Secured debts usually carry 12% and unsecured debts from 
8 to 24^^ . During my investigations I found that the sowcars of 
Kurinjipady who supplied the villagers with money, usually charged 6 
pies for a rupee for a month or 37%%, but 9 pies for a rupee for a 
month or 56%% was not uncommon. It is only the usurious rates of 
moneylenders that have swelled the volume of debts. Loans are gener- 
ally given on pronotes, on personal security or joint security and on the 
mortgage of landed property. In my enquiries in the villages, there 
came up many cases of pronote debts, which were originally for short 
periods of a year or two with no fixed terms. They were renewed after 
three years with the addition to the principal of the interest and penal 
interest that remained unpaid. When several renewals of pronotes 
take place the debt swells many times its original proportion, and ends by 
being converted into a mortgage debt. Mortgage debts last for many 
years and finally the creditor forecloses and takes possession of the 
lands of the poor ryots. The moneylender is an avaricious person gene- 
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rally and does not keep accounts. The borrower believes all that the 
creditor says to him regarding the payment of interest. Generally, the 
moneylender dupes the poor agriculturist of the interest he pays and 
does not record the payments made. Gradually interest goes on accu- 
mulating in spite of the payments made by the agriculturist and at last 
the load of ancestral debt is so great that he is forced to part with his 
lands to the moneylenders. 

Middlemen and Lack of Marketing Facilities 

There is a close connection between the indebtedness of the ryot 
and the marketing. In many cases the trader or the middleman happens 
to be the moneylender and as soon as the produce is harvested, it is sold 
to the creditor as originally arranged. In some cases advances are made 
to ryots by agents of exporting firms (e.g. Rally Brothers) for 
the selling of produce at a certain price to them and the poor agricul- 
turist loses a good price for his produce. Moreover, during my survey, 
I was informed of the atrocities committed by the ‘mandi’ owners, who 
are middlemen. Groundnut selling by the ryots to the middlemen is 
very common in Cuddalore Taluk. The ‘mandi’ owner actually forces 
the ryot to part with his groundnut at a ridiculously low price. In addi- 
tion, he makes various deductions towards commissions and dupes the 
ryots by false balance and measures. No wonder then that the poor 
agriculturist who gets a very meagre return from land, when duped 
by the middlemen, gets a very low money income for his produce. 

Lack of Subsidiary Occupation 

Another important factor which contributes to the extreme econo- 
mic weakness of the Indian agriculturist is the inadequacy of subsidiary 
occupations which supplement his poor income from land. While 
for six months the peasant finds work on his field, he wastes his time 
for another six months doing practically nothing. Supplementary occu- 
pation is unknown to South Indian peasants. Of the several villages I sur- 
veyed, in one hamlet (Andikuppam) only the peasants engaged them- 
selves in a kind of rough mat weaving out of kora grass. They sold the 
mats in the weekly shandi and realised a few annas which went a long 
way to add to their main income from agriculture. In other villages 
no subsidiary occupation was known. In Japan a very large propor- 
tion of peasants (including women) engage themselves in subsidiary 
occupations like toy-making, rearing of silk-worm, etc., and earn a sub- 
stantial income, 
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Economic Depression 

Before the onset of the depression there was a boom in the prices 
of commodities, e.g., in South Arcot District a maund of groundnut 
was selling at a price of Rs. 80. Hence the agriculturist 
spent liberally and borrowed at heavy rates of interests to buy land. 
He was not able to speculate as the trained business-man would. Slowly 
the prices of crop began to fall and the agriculturist was unable to 
repay what he borrowed. The value of land declined steeply and he 
was forced to part with a large portion of his lands for his debts. He 
was constrained to borrow for his cultivation expenses and domestic 
expenses and he resorted to the sowcars and the middlemen. Enquiries 
in the villages revealed that almost all the families lost a large number 
of jewels by pledging them with the sowcars. The result is jewels 
worth any value are rarely found in the families of these villagers. 

Effects, of Indebtedness 

The evil effects of debts in the economic, social and moral spheres 
are great. As already pointed out, debt leads to agricultural inefficiency. 
The feeling that he has to sow for others to reap damps the ardour even 
of the most enthusiastic. The result is that debts and inefficient pro- 
duction of agriculture go in a vicious circle. Orderly and profitable 
marketing is greatly affected by debts. A more pathetic effect of in- 
debtedness is the constant change of ownership of lands. It has been 
found that a large proportion of lands which change hands go to non- 
agriculturists or are mortgaged with them. The result is that tenant 
farming, which is noted for inefficiency and absentee landlordism 
increases. The census reports of 1921 and 1931 show that landless agri- 
culturists have increased in India in recent times. In 1921 for every 
lOOO cultivators, the number of farmservants was 291. The propor- 
tion increased to 407 for 1000 cultivators in 1931. Mr. Sathyanathan’s 
enquiries in 141 villages have revealed that for 80,999 pattadars (re- 
gistered landholders) 30,749 were farm-servants.’*' Another result of 
indebtedness is the coming into being of the indenture labour system 
or the ‘Panniyar system as it is called in Madras. When a labourer 
borrows a small sum from a landlord, he binds himself to work for the 
lender, receiving a bare subsistence wage. The agreement entered into 


♦Report on Agricultural Indebtedness — W. R. Sathyanathan, page 38. 
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is that the labourer should work for the landlord until he repays the 
debts. During the investigations in the villages of the Cuddalore 
Taluk, I came across those panniyals who were little better than serfs. 
For generations they were bound to their masters and there was little 
hope of their liberation. 

An important cla^ of society, engaged in the noble profession of 
raising the foodstuffs for the nation, is steeped in debt with little hope 
of recovery. It will be a danger to society if the agriculturists break 
down under an intolerable burden. Different measures have been 
passed to protect the agriculturist in India and in foreign countries. A 
study of some of the most important measures to protect debtors is 
necessary and interesting before we take up the question of agencies 
who supply credit to the agriculturists. 



Chapter 5 


MEASURES FOR SCALING DOWN DEBTS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE MADRAS AGRICULTURISTS’ 
RELIEF ACT— 1938* 

Introduction. 

In the previous chapter we found how the agriculturist is suffering 
from an intolerable burden of debts. The money income of the agri- 
culturist fell appreciably as a result of the economic depression. The 
prosperity of the entire nation is dependent upon the well being of the 
agriculturist. It is a danger to society if the agriculturist, who is en- 
gaged in the noble profession of raising the foodstuffs of the nation, 
breaks down under an intolerable burden. The need for scaling down 
debts is therefore great. 

Passive attempts were made to redeem the agriculturist by the 
passing of several legislative measures such as the Land Improvement 
and the Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, the Co-operative Societies Act, the 
Land Mortgage Bank Act, the Insolvency Act, the Usurious Loans Act, 
an Act for the Protection of Debtors and the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Amendment Act of 1935. These various legislative measures will be 
discussed in the relevant places in the thesis. Suffice it to say here that 
these measures did not attempt to scale down debts. They either 
attempted to bring down the rate of interest or supply more credit facili- 
ties. Before these measures are put through, the heavy indebtedness 
under which the agriculturist is suffering should be reduced or wiped out 
as the case may be. 


Conciliation or Compulsion? 

If relief is to be given to the agriculturists by scaling down debts, is 
it by compulsion or by mutual agreement that debts are to be scaled 
down? It is said that arbitrary scaling down of debts by the state will 
lead to a great curtailment of credit and that only if voluntary concilia- 
tion fails, compulsion should be tried as a last resort. Though the effect of 


*See ‘Hie Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act— A Study. By Dr. B. V. Nara- 
yanaswamy Naidu. 
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compulsory legislation in frightening away credit cannot be minimised, 
the economic depression itself has impeded credit. Such measures 
should be looked upon as an attempt to solve a deadlock and if they are 
successful they will not only be beneficial to the debtor but also 
to the creditor. The Prime Minister, Mr. Rajagopalachariar believes 
that voluntary conciliation will be of no avail in our Presidency; for the 
creditors will never come to terms with the debtors. Moreover, almost 
every agricultural country in the world has found it necessary during 
the depression to adopt some compulsory measure of this kind. The 
Debt Conciliation Act of 1936 has not been scraped out of the Statute 
Book. Unlike in Central Provinces it is retained to set in motion the 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act. The Debt Conciliation Act and its working 
will be described after a discussion of the compulsory scaling down of 
debts. 


Legislation in Foreign Countries and in India. 

A study of the various attempts made to solve the problem 
of the indebtedness of the rural population in other countries 
and in our own will be necessary and useful in giving a proper 
perspective for the discussion of the relief measures in Madras. 
It has been contended that the nature of the debt of the 
South Indian peasant and the conditions of South Indian rural economy 
are very different from those the Western Countries ” and that 
the time and circumstances under which those measures were adopted 
also differ from ours. Though much of the debt of the central European 
farmers was contracted for the re-construction of farms devastated by 
the war, one cannot be blind to the enormous suffering of the agri- 
culturists due to the catastrophic fall in agricultural prices after the 
depression, the heavy interest charges and the increased cost of produc- 
tion which was the result of improvements in farming effected at a time 
when market conditions were favourable. The result was the farmer 
was working on a deficit economy. In Greece, the average income per 
family was 19,398 draciimas and the avei’age expenditure considered to 
be indispensable, 25,055 drachmas. The condition was similar in most of 
the European countries. In India poverty has been the chief cause of 
indebtedness and the agriculturist was paralysed by the economic de- 
pression. But whatever may be the general or specific causes of 
indebtedness it is a well known fact that excessive indebtedness is 
a common evil. It is injurious at the same time to debtors and 
creditors and its effects are felt by the whole community. So a study 
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of the measures adopted to eradicate this evil in foreign covintries will 
be profitable. 

The different measures adopted in foreign countries may be divided 
into three categories. Certain countries of Central and Eastern Europe 
adopted radical measures which aimed directly at relieving the 
farmers from debts. These measures partook of the nature of 
compulsory conversion of farmer’s debts, reduction of the rate 
of interest and, in certain cases, of the principal als6 by the imposi- 
tion of law. The second type of legislation pursued a policy 
of direct intervention but confined itself to narrower limits. 
'ITiis type of legislation is characterised by the repayment of loans by 
instalments over a series of years, the suspension of the measures of 
distraint against debtors, repayment by the State of part of the debts 
and the imposition of minimum prices for the sale of expropriated 
property. The last type of measures seeks to help the debtors through 
indirect means by the provision of cheap credit facilities and through 
measures adopted with a view to raising the prices of principal crops 
and improving agriculture. 

In Germany, as a result of the crisis, numerous legislative measures 
were rendered necessary between 1931-32. The floating debts of the 
needy farmers were replaced by a special loan granted by the Bank for 
German Industrial Securities. The funds were drawn from the levies 
imposed on the industries while the Reich guaranteed 25% of the loan 
granted. Orders were also issued offering protection against distraint 
by creditors. Where voluntary agreement failed, creditors and debtors 
were subject to legal process which remitted arrears of interest, re- 
duced interest for the future and even made possible compulsory re- 
duction of principal by 50%. In addition to these, and some other 
measures of the National Socialist Government, there was a proposal 
for raising to a remunerative level, the prices of agricultural products 
which in part, had remained appreciably below the cost of production. 

In Italy, by a law of 1930 the extinction of onerous agricultural debt 
was facilitated by a conversion of short term loans into long term loans 
payable in 25 years. The State undertook to pay a part of the instal- 
ments. Where there are scientific improvements in farming, the 
Minister can grant contributions not exceeding 3 y 2 % interest repaya- 
ble in twenty-five years. Mortgage credit institutions were called 
upon to replace bonds bearing more than 4% interest by bonds bearing 
interest at 4%. 

8 
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In Switzerland the Government found it necessary to develop a 
Peasants^ Aid Bank, which would give help to the distressed farmers 
in the form of loans with or without interest and subsidies towards in- 
terest; to develop protective measures of a legal nature taken in favour 
of distressed farmers by the suspension of the repayment of capital, 
reduction of the rate of interest on secured loans, reduction or suppres- 
sion of interest on capital sums not secured and extinction of interest 
due in certain cases; and to prevent new indebtedness by a bill aimed 
at reducing mortgage debts to a tolerable amount, i.e., to enable the 
farmer to have a subsistence income for him and his family. In the 
adjustment of debt proceedings the debtor, creditor and the community 
would collaborate. While the community would subscribe a certain 
amount for some years to a fund, the creditor would renounce a part 
of his credit. The creditor would be bought out by a redemption bond. 
The Federal Council would have control over the farms and would 
limit indebtedness in future. 

Measures adopted in Denmark, Norway and Sweden were 
more or less similar to those in Switzerland. But in Finland short 
term loans were converted into long term loans and the land mortgage 
bank was reorganized. The State not only guaranteed the bonds but 
subsidised them. Loans were granted up to 90% of the value of the 
farm. If the farm was forcibly sold in auction it was bought by the 
bank and restored to the original owner in case he was found lit to 
assume responsibility. The French legislation was characterised by 
postponement of repayment to the various classes of debtors. 

By a law of 1934 debts of the agriculturists of Bulgaria were 
reduced by 40%. The difference resulting from the reduction of debts 
was made up out of an amortization fund formed at the Public 
Debt Office to which the State assigned the proceeds of the tax on 
vocations and the supplementary tax on total income. The limit of 
exemption of property for distraint of debts was increased. Some other 
features of the Bulgarian legislation are the spreading of the instal- 
ments of repayment over longer periods, postponement of repayment 
from 2 to 15 years and reduction of the rate of interest. Greece de- 
clared a moratorium for agricultural debts in 1930 and followed, to a 
large meajsure, the legislation in Bulgaria. 

Certain debtors in Hungary who got their debts inscribed in the 
land register of their country were protected from the sale of their 
property for three months. The State contributed a sum towards the 
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payment of interest on debts of those persons. The legal rate of in- 
terest was fixed at 5V2%. An amortization fund was set up for the 
reduction of debts of certain farmers. 

Arrears due to the treasury and other public bodies in Poland 
were reduced in 1932 on condition of the payment of current taxes 
within a certain period. Long term debts to credit institutions were 
converted and were repayable in 55 years at a reduced rate of 4V2%. 
Long term debts due to private individuals need not be repaid for a 
certain period and the rate of interest was also reduced. Short term 
debts both to credit institutions and private individuals were convert- 
ed. In the matter of repayment of instalments and in the reduction 
of the rate of interest greater concession was always shown to small 
land-holders than to big land-holders. 

While Rumania and Czechoslovakia followed up the main princi- 
ples of the Swiss legislation in the reduction of capital and interest, 
they supplemented those measures with a policy for the reorganiza- 
tion of production at a cost that would leave a margin of profit to the 
agriculturists. For then only could reduced debt be paid back in 
future. In Rumania agricultural centres were established and fur- 
nished with modern technical equipment for every branch of production 
with a view to increasing the yield of land. The course of foreign 
commerce was regulated to find extended markets for Rumanian 
agricutural products and to increase the price of cereals. Czecho- 
slovakia prevented speculation in the commodity exchanges of grain 
by fixing the price of cereals. 

Legislation pertaining to moratorium and amendment of civil laws 
to prevent sale of lands of debtors by auction are characteristic of the 
measures adopted in Yugoslavia and Latvia. In these two countries 
and in Estonia and Lithunia provision was made for the conversion of 
short term loans to individuals, co-operative societies and private 
banks, into long term loans. Land Mortgage Banks in certain cases 
and State Agricultural Banks in others were established to take over 
these reduced debts of farmers. Rate of interest on mortgage loans 
was reduced considerably. 

Only voluntary conciliatory methods in the reduction of debts 
were adopted in Japan. Associations were formed for that puipose in 
villages. Passive conciliatory machinery was established in Canada 
by a law of 1934 to enable farmers, over burdened with debts but not 
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desperate, to remain on their farms. Farm Loan Laws were amended 
to increase the total amounts that could be lent by the Dominion Farm 
Loan Board and to raise the sum that could be advanced to any bor- 
rower from 50% of the value of security to 60%. 

The agricultural credit policy of the United States of America was 
entrusted to the Farm Credit Administration, whose aim was to create 
a system of completely unified credit institutions on a permanent basis, 
to supply credit to farmers and their organizations at the lowest cost and 
to facilitate the adjustment of the heavy burden of mortgage debts by 
emergency financing and reduction of the rates of interest. Debt ad- 
justment Courts would go into each case to decide the deserving far- 
mers. To enable the farmers to make voluntary arrangements with 
their creditors, the Credit Act allowed a flotation the proceeds of which 
could be utilised for the purpose. 

It must be noted that when drastic measures are adopted in most 
countries it is only to give adequate relief to small holders. Ordinary 
law and the conciliatory machinery give relief to big landowners. Mea- 
sures which are popular are those which respect contractual obligations. 
^Vhere radical measures are adopted credit unduly contracts and public 
opinion strongly reacts rendering necessary the adoption of new mea- 
sures to calm the people. But, in spite of popular agitation, various 
countries have adopted radical measures because they must have found 
out the futility of conciliation and mediation in the case of small holders. 

In the Indian Provinces excluding Madras much attention is being 
paid to the question of tenancy legislation. In Bihar, Orissa, the United 
Provinces and Bombay, bills have been introduced in the legislatures 
to relieve the tenants from the oppression of Zemindars chiefly for 
arrears of rent and debts and to enforce their occupancy rights on lands. 
Regulation of money lending has been attempted with full or partial 
success in the Punjab, Bombay, Bengal, Orissa and some other Provinces. 
Debt conciliation boards have been formed in the Central Provinces, 
Bengal and Bombay. Acts to prevent land alienation were passed in 
other provinces. 

After the passage of the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act, bills 
have been introduced for compulsory scaling down of debts in Central 
Provinces and Bombay. The new bill in the Central Provinces pro- 
poses to scrap the machinery of Debt Conciliation Boards and provide 
Debt Relief Courts. A system of graded relief, based on the estimated 
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fall in the value of land, is being introduced in the Bill. The payment 
of interest is limited to compound interest with yearly rests or 

6% simple interest on secured loans and 9% on unsecured loans. 
Debts due to co-operative societies and certain banks and rent debts 
have been excluded from the scope of the Bill. In Bombay a Bill has 
been introduced in the legislature by which compulsory scaling down 
of debts, according to capacity to pay as ascertained by Debt Adjust- 
ment Boards appointed by the Government, has been provided. The 
Boards are to work under civil courts which are empowered to hear 
appeals in specified cases. Interest is to be not more than 6% on debts 
contracted before January 1939 and not more than 9% on subsequent 
debts. Those who are entitled for the relief are those agriculturists 
whose principal amount of debts secured by property is not more than 
Rs. 15,000 and not less than Rs. 100. In the case of debtors whose 
assets are inadequate to pay the scaled down debts, they can be de- 
clared insolvent by the Board. The Debt Adjustment Board has 
power to order sale of a debtor’s property in liquidation of his debts, 
if such a procedure is in his interest. 

In the Bhavanagar State a Commission was appointed to assess 
the causes and the volume of indebtedness. On the basis of its report 
the Durbar, by a debt redemption scheme, sought to liquidate the past 
debts of agriculturists by advancing loans to each individual ryot at 
easy rates of interest. The awards of the Debt Liquidation Commit- 
tee are binding on the sowcars and the ryots. It is interesting to note 
that, while the nominal indebtedness in the so wear’s books was 
Rs. 86,38,874, the amount that was actually paid in composition was 
Rs. 20,59,473. The reason for this successful liquidation is the immedi- 
ate cash payment by the State to the sowcars. For the liquidation 
scheme to be effective and permanent, the system of village panchayats 
was introduced by which the villagers took on themselves the manage- 
ment of their own affairs and were made responsible for the develop- 
ment of the economic welfare of the ryot. In Hyderabad, the Land 
Alienation Act has been made more stringent; and registration of 
moneylenders was enforced to prevent usury. Debt conciliation 
boards established for the benefit of a certain class of agriculturists 
were based on voluntary efforts with a small element of coercion for 
effective working. Further, there are proposals to start land mort- 
gage banks and to provide the bankrupt debtors with a rural insolvency 
Act. 
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Frcytn the Moratorium to the Debt Relief Act 

Madras is the pioneer in the field of introducing compulsory legis- 
lation for the scaling down of debts. 

The first measure of the Congress Government was a Moratorium 
Bill published in the middle of September, 1937. The Bill was in- 
tended to give temporary relief to indebted agriculturists till compre- 
hensive measures were formulated for dealing with indebtedness. Both 
the period of the Moratorium and its applicability were restricted. The 
Bill laid down that for a year no suits or proceedings could be instituted 
against agriculturists whose liabilities under the heads of land revenue, 
rent and taxes and liabilities to local authorities did not exceed Rs. 400; 
who had saleable interests in lands; and who derived % of their income 
from lands. The sums due to Provincial and Central Governments, to co- 
operative societies, joint stock banks and land mortgage banks were 
excluded from the operation of the Bill. It was made clear that agri- 
culturists should not be entitled to transfer any immovable property 
so as to defeat the rights of their creditors. 

Though substantial measures of relief were to follow the Moratorium, 
there was great opposition to it. It was said that moratorium was a 
desperate remedy to which Governments resorted when their bank- 
ing systems were threatened with crash by a v/ar or other serious cala- 
mity. But in the West, such moratory legislation is common. In the 
Co-operative Conference a resolution was passed that the Moratorium 
Bill that was introduced in the legislature should be either ancillary to 
the Agriculturist’s Relief Bill or should be immediately followed by 
such a bill. In the latter case, the interval should not be more than three 
months. But in Greece a moratorium for five years was declared and 
one year was not too long a period. It was contended that the defini- 
tion of ‘agriculturists’ worked great hardship in the case of certain de- 
serving agriculturists, whose income from land was not % of their total 
income. A fear was expressed that there would be a shrinkage of 
credit for seasonal agricultural operations. But such complaints were 
always made against all radical measures. 

Great agitation against the Moratorium forced the Government to 
drop the idea and to publish in the beginning of December, 1937 the 
Debt Relief Bill. This Bill is simple and quite different from the Debt 
Relief Act that has actually come to stay on the Statute Book. 
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The object of the Bill is to rehabilitate agriculture, the basic industry 
of the Province, by relieving the producers of food from the incubus of 
indebtedness. The main principle of the Bill is that all arrears of 
interest outstanding on the 1st October, 1937, shall automatically stand 
cancelled, in the case of all debts incurred by the classes of debtors de- 
fined as agriculturists. Where simple interest has been charged at more 
than 9% or compound interest charged or provision made for penal in- 
terest, the debt shall be deemed to be discharged in full if the total sum 
paid to the creditor, whether for interest or principal, amounts to twice 
the amount of the principal of the loan. If the amount paid till 1st 
October, 1937, falls short of twice the principal, such amount as will 
make up this shortage or the principal amount alone, whichever is less, 
will be paid to the creditor. 

For the purposes of the Bill an agriculturist is one who has a sale- 
able interest in land under the ryotwari or other tenure or a lessee of 
such lands. The Moratorium Bill did not include the lessees within the 
scope of agriculturists. Unlike the Moratorium Bill, no upper limit of 
mcome from land is fixed in this Bill to qualify an agriculturist for the 
benefits conferred on him by this measure, though such limits are fixed 
for landholders under the Estates’ Land Act and the Malabar Tenancy 
Act. Those who pay income-tax or profession tax of more than a rupee 
a year or property or house tax exceeding Rs. 600 a year are excluded 
from the operations of the Bill. These provisions are intended to en- 
sure that persons following occupations other than agriculture do not 
benefit by the Bill. The Bill exempts the debts due to Governments, 
Local Bodies, Co-operative Societies and Joint Slock Banks with a mem- 
bership of more than 500 share-holders. The rate of interest on all 
future loans is 6%. 

Arrears of rent payable in areas under the Estates’ Land Act and 
the Malabar Tenancy Act except arrears of the last two faslis shall be 
wiped out according to the Bill. But the tenant must pay within 15 
months of the passing of the Act arrears of the last two faslis in full. 
Otherwise the old arrears will be deemed to be discharged only pro- 
portionately to the extent rents discharged for faslis 1346 and 1347. 

The provisions of the Bill can be applied to decreed debts. Where 
a decree is in execution, it can be stayed till it is again demanded. Sales 
of movable or immovable property of the agriculturists can be set aside 
if such sales are made in execution of a decree after 1st October, 1937. 
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The amount in excess of the scaled down amount received by the decree- 
holder as a result of the sale shall be refunded to the debtor. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee on the 21st of Decem- 
ber. The most fundamental changes made in the Bill by the Select 
Committee are those regarding interest clauses. The Committee has 
made a distinction between the pre-depression period and the post 
depression period i.e., debts incurred before 1st October 1932 when the 
value of money was less than now and those incurred after that date 
when the value of money increased owing to a fall in prices. The 
provisions regarding the wiping out of interest were retained in the 
case of pre-depression debts, while for debts jincurred between 1st 
October, 1932 and 1st October 1937, the rate of interest was fixed at 
5%. Where a debt after 1st October, 1932 was found to be a renewal 
of a debt incurred prior to that date, the debt or any part of it renewed 
will be dealt with as a debt incurred prior to 1932. Thus the principle of 
damdupat has been retained for pre-depression debts. 

The payment of the rent for fasli 1347 before 30th September, 1938, 
was made a condition precedent to the grant of relief to a tenant from 
arrears of old rent. The rent for fasli 1346 must be paid before 30th 
September, 1939, if the tenants want a full discharge in respect of all 
arrears of rent accrued for previous years. 

Minor changes have been effected in the definition of agriculturists. 
Women who own no property but who have lent out sums less than 
Rs. 3,000 are exempt from the Bill. Personal belongings of a woman, 
viz., jewels and household furniture should not be taken into consi- 
deration when computing the value of the property. Wages due to 
agricultural and rural labourers were exempted. A mortgagee in 
possession of the property mortgaged not taking any interest is exempt- 
ed from the Bill. 

For the sake of easy calculation the Committee has changed the rate 
of interest from 6% to 6^4% or 1 pie for a rupee for a month. 

Before the Bill was passed into an Act the Government made cer- 
tain amendments in the Bill and this has resulted in two important 
changes in the Bill. Where once creditor companies with 500 share- 
holders and more were exempted, this concession was now limited to 
scheduled banks of the Reserve Bank provided the interest charged by 
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them was within 9%. In the case of post depression debts past pay- 
ments in excess of 5% shall be appropriated only to arrears of interest 
while formerly reduction of principal also was possible. 

The Upper Limit. 

The main object of the Act is to rehabilitate agriculture, the basic 
industry of the Province, and not so much to give relief to individual 
agriculturists. It is true that the land is the source from which the 
food for the people and the raw materials for the factories are produced. 
It is argued that as the prosperity of other sections of the people is 
dependent upon the agriculturist and his land, agriculture as an occu- 
pation is sought to be relieved from indebtedness. The Premier said 
that it was intended to relieve the industry of agriculture by lightening 
the burden on land. The burden is actually felt by the man and some 
ryots feel the burden while others do not. By the occupation test relief 
will be distributed indiscriminately to both big and small land-holders, 
vo those who need relief and those who do not. A study of foreign 
legislation will reveal that radical measures were adopted only to save 
the small holders while the big owners of land availed themselves of the 
voluntary agreements and other ordinary laws of the land. Even from 
the occupational test, which pays more attention to the impersonal than 
to the personal aspects involved, the denial of relief to Jenmies, Zamin- 
dars and Inamdars who pay above a certain sum to the Government is 
not based on correct principles of economics. From this standpoint, 
there is no case for excluding produce-sharing tenants and labourers. 
In the Tan j ore district and other southern parts of the Presidency there 
are a large number of absentee landlords v/ho lease out their lands 
and spend their time In the town. While this class of landowners is 
relieved, there is no justification for excluding Zamindars and Inamdars. 
To avoid this anamoly an upper limit is essential. 



Where are we to draw the line between the big and the small landowners ? An investigation by 
Sathiyanathan, into 564 families throughout the Presidency has given the following results. 
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♦Figures calculated from the Survey conducted in Cuddalore Taluk by Dr. B. V. Narayanas 
. Vaidyanathan in June, 1938. 
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The burden of debt should not be determined merely by 
a reference to the amount borrowed ; for a man with a 
larger amount of debt may not feel the burden so much 
as a man with a smaller amount. For the one may be rich 
while the other poor. The burden of debt is, therefore, to be judged 
by a comparison of indebtedness to assets. Judged from this standard, 
both Mr. Sathyanathan’s figures and the figures collected in our survey 
lead us to the same conclusion that the most hard hit are the small and 
medium land-holders paying a land revenue between Re. 1 and Rs. 100. 
While debt per acre and per rupee of assessment of this class according 
to our survey is Rs. 96 and Rs. 35 respectively, for those paying a land 
revenue of Rs. 100 and above the corresponding figures are only Rs. 19 
and Rs. 5. But if we take into consideration debt per head, they give 
a false idea of the position. In fact, the position is reversed. Debt per 
head for those paying a land revenue of above Rs. 100 is 95, while for 
those who pay land revenue between Re. 1 and 100 is Rs. 73. So the 
unwary are liable to be misled. A perusal of the table from Mr. Sathya- 
nathan’s report will convince one of the correctness of this conclusion. 
The small and medium land owning class (paying land revenue between 
Re. 1 and Rs. 100) , who form the largest number of the rural population, 
have settled on land and are the actual tillers of the soil. It is they who 
really feel the actual burden of indebtedness. It will not be an exag- 
geration if we call them the backbone of our agricultural industry. If 
they are freed, the industry itself will get great relief. When it is said 
that relief should be given to this class of agriculturists, it does not mean 
that the big holders are not suffering. They too are badly hit, though 
not as badly as the small holders. Debt conciliation boards and land 
mortgage banks are the proper machinery through which they should 
get relief. The upper limit for this radical measure should be limited 
to those who pay an assessment of land revenue to Government not 
exceeding Rs. 100. 


Exclusion of Labourers 

It is an imperative necessity that the debts of farm labourers should 
be scaled down. Though their position is not apparently so grave as can 
be seen from the tables given above, yet even the small debt per head 
cannot be repaid by them. A special provision should be introduced for 
wiping off their debts supplementing such a measure by exempting 
movables, i.e., the materials used in husbandry in addition to dwelling 
houses, livestock and the minimum produce for subsistence. While 
there is a case for inclusion of arrears of rent in this Act, the debts of 
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labourers might have also been included. The Premier promised to 
introduce a separate measure for the purpose at the earliest opportunity. 

Sanctity of Contract 

Too much emphasis has been placed on the sanctity of contract. It 
is said that any legislation that destroys this sense of sanctity 
of contract destroys the roots of social life. But it is an im- 
portant fact that justice is the basis of contract and in the 
relation between debtors and creditors, where an unconscionable rate 
is charged by the debtor, the sacredness of the contract vanishes into 
thin air. The debtors and creditors have never been on equal terms and 
all the Governments of the World have in one way or another violated 
this principle. The various relief measures in many foreign countries 
are examples of the violation of contracts. Even in India the rate of 
interest was always regulated and laws were passed to enable courts to 
reopen old transactions. The Deccan Relief Act in many ways trans- 
gressed this principle of contracts. The return from agriculture varies 
from 2 to 5%. To borrow for that industry at a rate ranging from 6% to 
50% is very bad economy indeed. If violation of the contract is unjust, 
the usurious rate of interest is criminal and suicidal. A revision of con- 
tract with every change in the volume of money is necessary. Even 
nations were obliged to violate contracts entered into when, owing to 
various economic causes, they were unable to respect such obligations. 
What is true of nations is true of individuals also. After all, men are 
responsible for these contracts and when these contracts threaten the 
economic position of the individuals, it is but right that these contracts 
should be abrogated. So there is a justificaion for the Debt Relief Act. 

The Post and Pre-depression Debts 

Not only the most contentious but the most important clauses in the 
Act are clauses 8 and 9, which provide for the compulsory scaling down 
of debts and wiping out of arrears of interest. Before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the provisions it is necessary to see what kind of debts compose the 
major portion of the indebtedness of the agriculturists. In discussing 
the causes of indebtedness it has been proved conclusively that ancestral 
debts form the highest percentage of the volume of debts as compared 
with other debts, (vide figures given from the survey of the villages in 
the Cuddalore Taluk p. 67). Statistics given below regarding the pur- 
pose of borrowing from three different sources will corroborate the 
truth that ancestral debts are the heaviest burden on the agriculturists 
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and will also suppor^t the account given from an investigation in the 
Cuddalore Taluk. 


TAMARAIPATTI VILLAGE-MADURA TALUK* 


Debts classified according to purposes 

Rs. 

Cultivation Expenses 

. . 4,950 

Purchase of Bulls 

. . 7,010 

Purchase of lands 

. . 8,825 

Improvement to lands 

. . 1,100 

Discharging prior debts 

. . 37,225 

Building new houses 

. . 11,100 

Family expenses 

. . 11,810 

Litigation expenses 

1,000 

Trade 

. . 2,000 

Purchase of a motor car 

. . 2,500 

Payment of kist or lease amount 

1,110 


SIVAPURI AND GAVARAPET VILLAGES--CHIDAMBARAM TALUK** 


Purposes of borrowing 


Amount 

Percentage 

Maintenance 


4,925 

11 16 

Purchase of lands 

. , 

9,900 

22‘43 

Agricultiiral Improvements 


2,960 

6-71 

Purchase of cattle 


460 

104 

Land revenue 


690 

1*56 

Liquidation of old debts 


10,450 

23-68 

Marriage and funeral 


3,705 

8-04 

Education 


2,700 

6-12 

Interest payments 


850 

1-93 

Medical 


169 

0-39 

Current interest due 


6,025 

12-65 

Miscellaneous 


1,295 

2-93 


♦ The Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Investigators* Report. 
**The Problem of Rural Indebtedness — ^Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu and 
Mr. V. Venkataraman. 
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RESULTS OF 141 SELECTED VILLAGES IN THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY * ' 


Purposes of borrowing Amount. Percent. 


Marriage and other ceremonies 


Rs. 

18,80,761 

10-5 

Payment of prior debts 


44,85,400 

251 

Land Revenue 


5,84,173 

3-3 

Relief of distress 


10,88,377 

61 

Agricultural expenses 


17,87,457 

100 

Improvements to land 


7,88,709 

4-4 

Education of children 


2,47,337 

1-4 

Trade 


23,01,937 

12-9 

Purchase of land 

• • 

24,74,715 

13*8 

Construction of houses 


10,08,416 

5-6 

Other expenses 


12,38,384 

6-9 

Total 


178,85,666 

100 


The following table prepared from Mr. Sathyanathan’s Report gives 
an idea of the number of cases in which lands were sold or money was 
borrowed for different purposes. The figures are for the years 1930-34 
taking two typical villages for each district of the Presidency except 
South Kanara and Malabar. 


Report on Agricultural Indebtedness — W, R. S. Sathianathan. 
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The number of sales and the number of cases in which money was 
borrowed by mortgaging property or through promissory notes are dis- 
proportionately large in the discharging of old debts when compared with 
other purposes of borrowing. Extreme pains are taken to show that 
ancestral debts form the largest proportion; for, then only there is a 
justification for Clauses 8 and 9. 

In the scaling down of debts the Act draws a line at 1st October, 
1932 to divide pre-depression from post-depression debts. It is often 
asked, what is the sanctity of the date 1st October, 1932? There is every 
justification for fixing that date as the dividing line. The following index 
numbers of wholesale prices in the Madras Presidency will clarify the 
point.* 


Year. 


Rice 

Groundnut. 

Cotton . 

1928-29 

.. 

100 

100 

100 

1929-30 


90 

85 

85 

1930-31 

.. 

72 

55 

62 

1931-32 


60 

63 

56 

1932-33 


56 

59 

57 

1933-34 

. . 

48 

39 

58 

1934-35 


56 

57 

63 

1935-36 


59 

58 

62 

1936-37 


56 

62 

60 


The effect of the depression began to be felt in 1931. It reached 
its lowest point in 1934-35. As the effect of a pricefall is not immediately 
felt the year 1932 may safely be taken as the dividing line of pre-depres- 
sion from post-depression debts. 

But the principle adopted in the scaling down of debts is the prin- 
ciple of ‘damdupat’ which says that when a creditor receives twice 


*^r. P. J. Thomas, Hindu, January 28, 1938. 
10 
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the amount of principal by way of principal or interest towards debts con- 
tracted before 1st October, 1932, the whole of the debt will be deemed to 
be discharged. Thus the principle of ‘damdupat’ which is intended to 
be applied in the case of usurious rates of interest is wrongly applied to 
slump in prices. If scaling down of debts is to be related to fall in 
prices alone, a ratio between prices and debts should be established and 
on this basis debts should be scaled down. This has been the principle 
in some foreign countries. But in Madras it has been proved conclu- 
sively that ancestral debts with usurious rates of interest are the heaviest 
burden on the agriculturists. If this burden is to be removed, the prin- 
ciple of ‘ damdupat ’ should be correctly applied . 

The second class of debts — the post depression debts — are dealt 
with differently. In the case of these debts past payments in excess of 
5% interest shall go to cover only arrears of interest and not principal 
though the Select Committee recommended that it should cover the prin- 
cipal also. Here again, it is difficult to relate the reduction of interest to 
any principle. It has no relation either to changes in the price level or 
capacity to pay. Moreover, the rate of interest for all future debts is 
6 y 4 % and as prices are gently rising there is no justification for a lower 
rate of interest fixed for post-depression debts. 

The scaling down of debts on the basis of slump in prices can be 
justified if the scaling down were to be followed by immediate discharge 
of the debts. But in the absence of any such facilities, debtors will be 
put to great hardship. For creditors may wait for a rise in prices or 
they may press for immediate settlement of debts by taking over the 
lands of debtors. This can, to a certain extent, be mitigated, if provisions 
are made to transfer lands to creditors at the pre-slump prices and to 
exempt a minimum holding in the case of agriculturists who cultivate 
their own lands. 

But as there are many difficulties in the way of scaling down debts 
in relation to fall in prices, and as conditions in Madras are favourable 
mainly for the application of the principle of ‘damdupat’, it will be right 
to revert to the principle of scaling down embodied in the original bill. It 
may be laid down that all debts contracted before 1st October, 1937, and 
which carry more than 5% interest simple or compound shall be scaled 
down on the basis of the principle of ‘damdupat.’ For all debts contract- 
ed after that date and for all future debts the rate of interest shall be 
5% and not 6 %% as is laid down in the Act. The Government should 
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have power to change the rate of interest whenever very bad seasons 
occur. The merit of this principle is that a large amount of old debts 
will be wiped out and the agriculturist will be very much relieved. 


Future Interest 

The power of the Provincial Government to change the rate of inte- 
rest from time to time is viewed with suspicion. It is feared that it 
would introduce an element of uncertainty in credit. The principle that 
a Central Bank or a Reser' e Bank should regulate the bank rate and the 
rates of the money market is correct. The Government should not 
interfere in the regulation of such rates. But this princijjle can be 
applied in India only to organized credit institutions. The money-lenders 
in the villages who have no connection with the money market and who 
have no knowledge of the principle of the money market continue to 
charge usurious rates of interest. Their rates of interest are not affected 
either by the rate in the money market or by fall or rise in prices but 
only by the personal character of the man. Such usurious rates can 
be regulated only by executive fiat and the Act rightly allows the Gov- 
ernment to fix the rate from time to time. 


Arrears of Rent 

These form the third class of debts that are scaled down by certain 
clauses in the Act. Relief that will be given to the tenant will not be 
immediate because the prompt payment of rent for fasli 1347 and 1346 
before 30th September, 1939 is a condition for wiping out of arrears of 
previous faslis. It is curious that while the same principle for the 
prompt payment of scaled down debts is not adopted in the case of 
ryotwari landowners, such a principle is applied to the poor tenants on 
the ground that if arrears were wiped out unconditionally, current and 
future rents would not be ea.sily realized. Moreover, this provision is 
not related either to fall in prices or capacity to pay. A recalcitrant 
tenant who can pay his old arrears will refuse to pay them when once 
he pays the dues for faslis 1346 and 1347 within the due date. A poor 
tenant who has not the capacity to pay the rent for the two faslis (1346 
and 1347) is pressed hard for his old arrears. Thus great hardship is 
caused to poor tenants by this clause. 
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Co-operative Societies and Joint Stock Banks 

The exclusion of the Co-operative Societies is a right move on the 
part of the Government. Co-operative Societies are associations of bor- 
rowers themselves and their object is the advancement of the members 
and not the earning of usurious rates of interest by exploiting the bor- 
rowers. But in the case of credit by money lenders the interests of 
lender and borrower are in a manner opposed and the special interests 
of these men are the exploitation of borrowers for the sake of private 
gain. If only the Act had included the Co-operative Societies, it would 
have defeated its own purpose. Moreover, the recent policy of the 
Co-operative Department is the introduction of controlled credit 
in the societies in order to improve the repaying capacity of 
the agriculturists. The inclusion of these societies will result 
iu a set back to agriculture. The Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies has already issued a circular to all co-operative insti- 
tutions that in respect of D-class societies no member shall 
be asked to pay more than double the principal originally borrowed by 
him; no member shall pay more than the principal plus interest calcu- 
lated at 6 y 4 % from the date of the disbursement of loan; and that 25% 
of the amount outstanding now may be remitted. Simple interest at 
6^4% is charged on awards by arbitrators on outstanding loans. But 
the Registrar’s proposals are not mandatory and some central banks and 
co-operative societies have not given effect to his suggestions. The 
matter can be set right if the Registrar or the Provincial or the Central 
Bank enforces these proposals on the societies. 

While there was a great agitation for excluding joint stock banks 
with less than 500 share-holders from the Bill, the Government amend- 
ment limiting the exemption only to scheduled banks was a great shock 
to many banks and individuals. A large number of funds, nidhis and 
small banks are relegated to the same position as the private money- 
lenders are. In the finance needed to raise crops, these institutions form 
an important link in the chain of rural credit. If institutional credit is 
to be preserved, these institutions should be exempted. To prevent a 
tew big money lenders forming themselves into joint stock banks a limit 
may be placed on the number of share-holders. But that limit should 
not be so high as 500. The provision that past payments in the case of 
post-depression debts will be appropriated only to interest, has to a 
certain extent mitigated the serious wrong done to these institutions. 
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Some Minor Criticisms 

A beneficial feature of the Act is that some women who live solely 
on a small amount within Rs. 3,000 lent out, are exempted from the pro- 
visions of the Act. Orphans and infirm men are in the same position as 
these women are and they should also be exempted. The Act does not 
touch usufructuary mortgages. It is but just that when a person enjoys 
the property for twenty years for the sums he has lent out, the mort- 
gagor should get back his property and the whole amount should be 
deemed to have been discharged. In the tenancy legislation of some 
provinces, provision is made more or less on the above lines for the dis- 
charging of arrears. The Zamindar will be in possession of the lands 
of the occupancy tenant for some years in lieu of the arrears of rent. 
After that period, lands will be returned to the tenant and the arrears 
will be wiped out. No provision has been made to save the debtor 
from being sold up. As has been already pointed out, a minimum hold- 
ing should be exempted from being attached and a schedule of prices 
should be prepared at which alone lands could be sold. The Act has 
no provision to afford relief to the large number of insolvents. The 
present law of insolvency is so hopelessly complicated and expensive 
that few agriculturists can take advantage of it to avoid harassments. 
Provision should be made in the Act for a certain minimum of produce 
or lands for the subsistence of the insolvent debtor and his family. 

Future Credit. 

The first effect of the Act will be a drastic curtailment of credit and 
the seasonal agricultural operations will suffer through the drying up 
of credit. During the survey of some of the villages in the Cuddalore 
Taluk, it has been found that a good number of agriculturists have left 
their lands fallow on account of their inability to get credit. Conversa- 
tion with the village folk of Ellayappanpettai has revealed that the 
society in Kurinjipady under whose jurisdiction they came was very 
shy to lend them. The collection of kist became very difficult in the 
villages. A so wear in Kurinjipady said that business became very 
slack after the Debt Relief Act. Even the sowcar thinks twice before 
he lends out. The Revenue Inspector of Kurinjipady received as many 
as 15 applications for taccavi loans during the course of 15 days in the 
month of May. This is a very uncommon feature ordinarily. An 
inspection of the taccavi loan ledger in the Chidambaram Taluk Office 
clarifies certain doubts. 
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TACCAVI LOANS GRANTED BY THE REVENUE DEPARTMENT 
IN THE CHIDAMBARAM TALUK 


Fasli or year. 

Applications 

Number 

Number 


received. 

sanctioned 

rejected 

1344 (1934-35) 

9 

4 


1345 (1935-36) 

3 

1 


1346 (1936-37) 

8 

2 

( 

1347 (1937-38) 

10 

Under con- 
sideration 1 


1348 (1938-39) from 

3-7-1938 to 20-9-38 

15 

3 under 

considera- 

tion 

1 


Chidambaram being a wet area, taccavi loans are not popular. In 
spite of.it the number of applications received for only two months 
after the passing of the Debt relief Act is nearly double the number of 
applications received in previous years. We are not concerned here 
with the rejection of the number of applications or the amount sanction- 
ed. The large number of rejection may be attributed to the inherent 
defect of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the 
administrative difficulties felt by the subordinate officers. We are inte- 
rested only to show that due to the shrinkage of credit supplied by money 
lenders there has been a rush even to the unpopular taccavi loans. 

An inspection of the loan ledger of the Chidambaram Loan and 
Paddy Sales Society supplements this evidence — 
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Village Centres 


Amount of loans 
granted 1937 
(January to 
December) 


Amount of loans 
granted 1938 (Jan. 
to November). 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

1. 

Kaltumannarkoil 

740 

0 

0 

2,795 0 

0 

2. 

Vilakam 

3,330 

0 

0 

7,620 0 

0 

3. 

C. Sathamangalam 

1,150 

0 

0 

1,960 0 

0 

4. 

Orathur 

1,610 

0 

0 

5,419 0 

0 

5. 

Maduranthakanallur 

3,599 

0 

0 

6,077 0 

0 

6. 

Maiyathur 

1,895 

0 

0 

2,802 0 

0 

7. 

Naivasal 

2,662 

8 

0 

1,854 0 

0 

8. 

Lakshmigudi 

4,378 

0 

0 

4,560 0 

0 

9. 

Keelnedumbur 

3,507 

0 

0 

4,347 12 

0 

10. 

M. Odayur 

5,548 

0 

0 

7,523 0 

0 

11. 

Suravilandur 

6,474 

0 

0 

3,875 0 

0 


Total 

34,893 

8 

0 

48,832 12 

0 

11. 

New centres started 







in 1938 




20,199 0 

0 


Grand Total 

34,893 

8 

0 

69,031 12 

0 


This feverish increase in the amount of loans advanced cannot be 
attributed merely to the expansion of the activities of the Society. If it 
had not been for the Debt Relief Act, the amount of loans advanced 
this year would not have doubled. From the figures derived from this 
Society it cannot be generalised that there is a great turnover of busi- 
ness in the Co-operative Societies. In fact, examination of some of the 
societies in the Cuddalore Taluk gives a contrary result. 

Facts have proved that there is a shrinkage of credit supplied by 
money lenders. The question arises whether it is beneficial to the agri- 
culturists. To a certain extent shrinkage of credit will do some good 
to the improvident agriculturists. But when the co-operative societies 
and other small banks restrict their credit, then the agriculturists will 
be at a loss to find money for the seasonal needs of agriculture. To that 
extent the repercussions of a shrinkage of credit are detrimental to 
agricultural production. So it is the duty of the Government to rectify 
the Co-operative movement and consolidate their position in order to 
enable them to meet the increased demands on their resources. 
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It is often said that the funds of moneylenders would not be kept 
idle but would soon find an outlet. Those who are eager to invest will 
invest their funds in fixed capital in urban areas. Investment in banks, 
especially at a time when there are bank failures, will not be popular. 
Many illiterate ryot moneylenders will begin to hoard or buy lands. 
When the investor becomes a burnt cat, it will take a long time for him 
to recoup and one cannot expect the money lender to lend easily to the 
agriculturist in the near future. In many cases the poor agriculturist 
who is in dire need of credit will conspire with the money lenders to 
evade the law. Investigation in some of the villages has brought to light 
cases where the professional money lenders execute pronotes with sta- 
tutory rate of interest but pay the agriculturists only half the sum men- 
tioned in the bonds. It is doubtful whether pawn-broking comes under 
the scope of the Act. A number of families has pledged their jewels 
with the sowcars of Kurinjipady for small sums which carry very high 
rates of interest. 


Repayment of Scaled Down Debts. 

One of the most sensible criticisms of the Act is that there is no pro- 
vision to enable the agriculturist to repay his scaled down debts. While 
on the one hand the creditor who is adversely affected is not redressed 
by immediate payment of the scaled down debts, on the other, the deb- 
tor will be harassed by the infuriated creditor who will prefer claims 
in the Court against him. Naturally, there will come to stay a large 
number of landless agriculturists as a result of the Act. A ryot of the 
Kottavancheri village of the Cuddalore Taluk said, during the enquiry, 
that the repayment of loans should be based on instalment basis as in 
the case of land mortgage banks and that the Revenue Department should 
take the responsibility of collecting the instalments regularly for the 
creditors as arrears of land revenue are collected. This method would 
avoid expenses that would otherwise be incurred, if the creditor were 
to go to a court of law. The Revenue Department is already saddled 
with much work and cannot go into the affairs of private transac- 
tions. Another suggestion is the time limit of one year for the repay- 
ment of scaled down debts. After that period, the civil Court on appli- 
cation by the debtor or creditor, shall decide that the debtor shall con- 
vey and the creditor shall accept in full satisfaction of the debt such 
property as is equal in value to the debts due by him. The value of 
the property is to be decided on a proportion that is fixed in the case of 
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lands to assessment; in the case of houses and buildings, the net annual 
rental value taken for the assessment of property tax; and in other cases, 
the capitalised value of the net income from properties. Where the 
assets of a debtor are less than his liabilities, the creditor shall accept 
only such proportion of the scaled down debts that the total assets of 
the debtor bear to his total liabilities. While this proposal is fine on 
paper, it does not give an opportunity to the debtor to pay his debts in 
instalments. The anxiety of the Government to preserve the land from 
passing on to non-agriculturists will be defeated by this proposal. A 
proposal is made that the Government should issue bonds to creditors in 
full settlement of the debts by the debtors and thus transfer the claim on 
debtors to itself. Debts will be collected in instalments over long periods 
when the land revenue falls due. But the difficulty is that the entire 
responsibility of liquidating indebtedness falls on the Government. 
Huge amounts by way of interest should be paid to bondholders irres- 
pective of the debtors paying the instalments. More than this, it will 
lead to a prolonged enquiry into each and every case before a settlement 
is made. 

It is gratifying to note that Government is making attempts to orga- 
nise debt conciliation boards throughout this Presidency to give effect 
to the relief that is foreshadowed in the Debtor\s Relief Act. It is neces- 
sary for the Government to issue a notification calling upon all debtors 
and creditors to file in a prescribed form their claim before the village 
munsiff of their villages within an appointed date. This will give an idea 
of the amount of conciliation ^vork that is to be undertaken, the number 
of centres where they are to be started and the amount of loans the Gov- 
ernment would have to supply to the small and medium holders. Suita- 
ble amendment should be m^ade in the Debt Conciliation Act if neces- 
sary, or rules should be framed both under the Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
and the Debt Conciliation Act to enable the latter to effectively under- 
take the spreading of relief that is proposed in the former. 

The Government has provided a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs in the budget 
for the disbursement of loans to the small ryots in order to enable them 
to talce full advantage of the provisions of the new Act. Moreover, the 
Government has increased the guarantee in respect of debentures 
issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank to a total face value of 
Rs. 250 lakhs. This is exclusive of such debentures as the Bank from 
time to time may redeem. The debentures should be issued for periods 
not exceeding twenty five years bearing interest at 5 % and less. It 
11 
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is hoped that this will give scope for money lenders to invest their 
funds in these debentures. This increased guarantee goes a long way in 
providing funds to the big land-holders to pay off their scaled down 
debts. But the enormous delay in the grant of loans by land mortgage 
banks must be ended. 


Conclusion 

Though the Act needs improvement in many ways, it cannot be 
denied that this measure is a bold one and unique in its character. 
But this Act by itself cannot bring about the economic rehabilitation of 
the agriculturists. Indebtedness is the result of poverty and in turn 
aggravates poverty. So the curative methods that are adopted should 
aim at rooting out poverty. In the succeeding chapters it will be shown 
how multi-purpose co-operative society can, in addition to supplying 
cheap credit, increase the income of the agriculturists and prevent the 
debts wiped out from appearing again. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation Act of 1936 

The question of conciliation of debts has attracted almost all the Pro- 
vincial governments. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee suggest- 
ed a vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a voluntary basis. The 
Government of the Central Provinces and Berar were the first to act 
on the suggestion of the Banking Enquiry Committee, and in 1933, passed 
the Debt Conciliation Act. The Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Assam fol- 
lowed suit. The Central Provinces Act is the foundation on which the 
other acts are based. 

Other Provinces 

Before discussing the provisions of the Madras Act the position in 
other provinces may be briefly summarised. The main idea of these 
acts is that scaling down of debts should take place as a result of 
mutual agreement between the debtor and the creditor through the debt 
conciliation boards. The boards in the Punjab and the Central Provinces 
consist of not less than three members and not more than nine. The 
members include representatives of creditors and debtors. Re\ienue 
Divisional Officers of ripe experience have been appointed as chairmen. 
The jurisdiction of the Boards is limited in the different provinces, e.g., 
in the Central Provinces only debtors who do not owe more than 
Rs 25.000 may apply to the Debt Conciliation Board. In the Punjab the 
limit is Rs. 10,000. Certain classes of debts are excluded under the Acts. 
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The Central Provinces Debt Conciliation Act does not exclude rent 
debts. The Bengal Act includes rent arrears subject to a number of 
restrictions. The Punjab Act excluded co-operative debts from the 
scope of the Act while in Central Provinces, Assam and Bengal these 
debts could be settled with the previous approval of the Registrar in 
writing. The Punjab Act excluded debts due to banks and debts incur- 
red for purposes of trade by an agriculturist, while Bengal excluded 
debts due to banks. 

A debtor or any of his creditors may apply to the Board appointed 
for the area in which the debtor resides to effect a settlement. Every 
creditor is called upon to submit a statement of debts to the Board within 
a specified period. Failure to comply with this provision will entail a 
discharge of all debts due to him. The rules regarding applications for 
debt settlement should be as simple as possible to enable 
an ignorant and illiterate debtor to furnish the statement with 
the aid of a scribe. The Bengal Act requires full parti- 
culars of the property of the debtor with their value to be given by 
him in the application which he is not able to fill up in many cases. 
To check fraudulent practices in the submission of applications, the 
Bengal Act empowers the Board to dismiss an application if the debtor 
being a joint debtor or a joint surety wants to defraud his partners in 
the debt, or if the application includes any claim which is intended to 
defraud many creditors, or there has been transfer of any property by the 
debtor within two years previous to the date of such application with a 
view to defraud any creditor. Before the Board begins its work of 
settling debts, it should stay the proceedings in the court in respect of 
such debts. The Central Provinces and the Punjab had not much diffi- 
culty in this direction while the village boards of Bengal experienced 
much difficulty. In the case of agreement in the Central Provinces, *un- 
less creditors to whom not less than 40% of the total amount of the 
debtor s debts are owing come to an amicable settlement with the debtor, 
no agreement can be arrived at between them.’ Where the debtor has 
made the creditor a fair offer which he ought reasonably to accept, the 
Board may grant the debtor a certificate. The effect of a certificate on 
a creditor was that the court would disallow costs of the suit, and any 
interest more than 6% (simple) when the certificate is produced by the 
debtor. A non-agreeing unsecured creditor could not execute a decree 
until the amounts recorded as payable to creditors who have agreed have 
been paid off, or the agreement has ceased to subsist^ Decrees for re- 
covery of rent can alw^ays be executed. In the Punjab while an improve- 
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ment was made on the Central Provinces Act by providing for settlement 
of debts between a debtor and one or more creditors who might not be 
owing 40% of the debts, it has gone back on the Central Provinces Act 
by laying down that a certificate could be offered to the debtor only if 
creditors to whom 40% of the debts are owing have come to an amicable 
settlement with the debtor. The result was that certificates could not be 
issued in all cases even if the creditor had refused a fair offer. Bengal 
has made more stringent offers regarding the effect of a certificate. If 
a fair offer was not accepted by a creditor, a certificate might be issued 
to the debtor in respect of the debt to which the offer related. While the 
effect of the certificate is the same as in Central Provinces, a decree in 
respect of certified debts could be executed only after the expiry of 
such period not exceeding ten years specified in the certificate. In 
Bengal if creditors to whom 40% is owing agreed and the Board agreed 
that the offer of the debtor was fair, the Board may either pass an order 
that the debt to which the offer relates should be settled in accordance 
with such an offer or might issue a certificate. As in the Punjab, the 
Bengal Boards can grant an award on the basis of an amicable settle- 
ment even though the amount of debts settled did not amount to 40% 
of the total. The Board in Bengal might pass an order even binding a 
secured creditor to the award even though he might not agree. The 
interest due might be reduced and the original principal determined. 
In Bengal and Central Provinces debts incurred by the debtor after his 
application to the board could not be recovered by execution of any 
decrees until the award has ceased to subsist or the amounts payable 
under it have been paid. This incidentally gave creditors in respect of 
settled debts first charge on the properties of debtors. Another induce- 
ment to the creditors is the facility granted to them to recover the instal- 
ments through revenue officers. Except in Bengal, where appeals are 
provided for over the operation of village boards, no appeal or revision 
of order of the Board is allowed in other Acts. But a Board may review 
its own order on the application of an interested person or of its own 
motion. In the Central Provinces and Assam acts, lawyers are not 
allowed to appear before the Board, while in other acts they are allowed 
to appear with the permission of the Board. 

The Boards have got certain wide powers. They can summon and 
examine parties and witnesses and call for documents. They can attach 
the immovable property of a debtor after receipt of his application. 
‘‘Every transfer of property made with intent to defeat or delay the 
creditors of the debtor shall be voidable at the option of any creditor so 
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defeated or so delayed.” (Central Provinces, Assam, Madras and 
Bengal Boards). The Bengal Act has provision providing for penalties 
(fining and imprisonment) ‘‘for making false statements, for producing 
false documents, for falsely personating or abetting any punishable act.” 

In the Central Provinces, the Punjab and, to a certain extent, in 
Bengal substantial results have been achieved by working the debt con- 
ciliation boards. In Central Provinces, where the greatest success was 
attained, nearly 50 debt conciliation boards were started and several uf 
them were wound up after finishing their work. The Boards settled 
46,537 cases involving an amount of Rs. 5-63 crores till the end of 
June, 1937. The amount was scaled down by nearly 48% — 2-93 crores. 
The number of boards at work in the Punjab and Assam are five and 
two respectively. In Bengal the working of the Boards is not smooth 
and there is very much delay. 


Madras Act 

In Madras a bill for conciliation of debts was brought about by 
Mr. Ramalingam Chettiar in 1934, but the Government was not prepared 
to undertake any such legislation. On the report of Mr. Satyanathan 
on Agicultural Indebtedness, the Conciliation Bill was taken up and was 
passed into law. The experience of the working of debt conciliation 
boards in other provinces was not availed of and the six debt conciliation 
boards started under the Act in 1937 were not given a fair trial. The 
Congress Government which introduced the compulsory scaling down of 
debts by the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1938 revived the con- 
ciliation boards which gave the debtor the right to apply to these boards 
for a settlement of debts. Ninety-two boards have been formed cover- 
ing the whole length and breadth of the Presidency so that all debtors 
may apply to these boards and have their debts scaled down according 
to the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act. 

The salient features of the Act are as follows. It applies only to 
agriculturists or occupancy tenants or landholders whose debts are 
above Rs. 100. Applications for the settlement of debt may be made 
either by the debtor or creditor. Thus the debtor can get a settlement 
of all his debts as scaled down by the Agriculturists’ Relief Act without 
proceeding to a Civil Court. Particulars to be stated in the application 
are not simple and many applications are rejected on this count. An 
application can be dismissed if the Board does not consider it desirable or 
practicable to effect a settlement of debts. This section is vague and 
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under cover of this section the Chidambaram Debt Conciliation Board 
has rejected 277 applications in 1939 out of 374 applications taken for 
conciliation. 

The procedure followed in the settlement of debts is as follows: — 
A debtor or any of his creditors may make an application for settlement 
of the debts giving the particulars mentioned in section 6 of the Act. On 
receipt of the application, the board fixes the date and place for hearing 
the application. The necessary notices are sent to the debtor and his 
creditors and the latter are expected to submit the accounts within two 
months of the receipt of the notice. Every debt of which a statement 
is not submitted to the Board shall be deemed to have been discharged. 
The Board may decide a dispute after taking evidence as to the existence 
or the amount of the debt due to any creditor or the assets of any deb- 
tor. It can summon and examine parties and witnesses who are liable 
to a criminal charge or to a penalty if they give out false statements. 
The provisions of the Agriculturists’ Relief Act by which the amount 
due is scaled down statutorily will be taken into account by the Debt 
Conciliation Board. On this basis, the Board prepares a complete sche- 
dule of the creditors and of the assets and liabilities of the debtors. If 
the creditors to whom more than 50% of the debts are due come to an 
amicable settlement with the debtor, such settlement will be reduced 
to writing in the form of an agreement. The agreement will be regis- 
tered within thirty days by the chairman and it will take effect as if it 
were a decree of court. It is, however, necessary as in the Punjab to 
arrive at a settlement with creditors even though 50% of debts are not 
owing to them. No settlement of a Co-operative debt shall be valid 
without the permission of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. When 
a secured creditor does not agree to the settlement, such settlement will 
not affect his rights to proceed against the secured property. The Board 
can issue a certificate to the debtor, if a creditor does not agree to an 
amicable settlement. If that creditor sues the debtor the court will 
neither allow him any cost nor a rate of interest in excess of simple in- 
terest at 6%. If any creditor sues a debtor for a debt incurred after 
settlement of the debts, it will not be executed as against the assets set 
apart in the agreement for the satisfaction of the agreed debts until all 
amounts under the agreement have been paid. No court can entertain 
any suit in respect of any matter pending before the Board or question 
the agreement under this Act. A debtor before the Board cannot alien- 
ate his property without the Board’s approval. 
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After the passing of the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the 
ninetynine boards spread over the Presidency have no question of conci- 
liating the debts by mutual agreement but only determining the amount 
due to each creditor in relation to the provisions of the Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act. The boards mainly give effect to the scaling 
down of debts under the other Act. The working of the Debt Concilia- 
tion Act in the whole Presidency cannot be judged so early. But an 
idea of some of the defects in the Act can be had by studying the work- 
ing of the Chidambaram Debt Conciliation Board. 

The Chida'' haram Debt Conciliation Board- 

The Board in Chidambaram constituted in the middle of January 
1939 began to function from the middle of February. The members of 
the Board are the Revenue Divisional Officer, who is the chairman and 
two non-officials, (Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, Professor of Econo- 
mics, and a lawyer). The total number of applications received in the 
year was 445 (437 applications from debtors and 8 from the creditors). 
The debts in almost all the cases were affected by the Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act. The following table will give an idea of the working of the 
Board for the year 1939. 


Applications instituted 


Disposed of 


Rejected 


Number 

of 


Month 

Number 

Amount 

Sec. 

Sec. 

7 

9 

Agree- 

ments 

sitting 

Jan, 







Feb. 

6 

31516 0 0 





Mar. 

40 

50651 12 6 


1 


2 

Apr. 

38 

70326 8 2 

21 



1 

May 

20 

16532 13 0 

1 

1 


1 

June 

51 

73967 3 10 

29 

6 


2 

Jrly 

58 

131830 3 2 

9 

6 


2 

Auj^. 

74 

86112 4 6 

4 

24 


2 

Sep. 

67 

137319 10 10 

11 

10 


3 

Oct. 

56 

67671 10 7 

7 

37 


3 

Novr. 

21 

59857 15 11 

5 

73 

5 

2 

Deer. 

16 

34114 3 0 

1 

114 

4 

4 

Total 

447* 

759900 5 6 

88 

277 


22 


*Only 445 applications were actually instituted but two were once dismissed 
and restored. 
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Out of the total of 447 applications received and 374 disposed of, 
the Board was able to effect an agreement only in nine cases. It means 
that in other cases the parties had to go to the civil court. Decree 
holders who had already got decrees and secured creditors also entered 
into the agreement in these nine cases. The sums involved in all 
these nine cases amounted to Rs. 7759-6-9 while those in the case of 
the 447 applications amounted to Rs. 7,59,900-5-6. It is indeed curious 
that the majority of applications rejected were under section 9 of the 
Act by which, in the estimate of the Board, conciliation was not desirable 
or practicable. Perhaps the Board used this clause too often to the 
detriment of the debtors. The aim of the Board should be to bring 
together the creditors and debtors by personal appeal. Some cases 
were dismissed for default or negligence in application and a few cases 
for want of bonafides on the part of debtors. It is, however, necessary 
to amend the Act in such a way as to make application more easy. Only 
in two cases were certificates issued to debtors against creditors who 
refused a fair offer of settlement. The time taken for the disposal of 
applications is four months normally and six months at the utmost. 
Cases are not wanting where debtors have appeared before the court 
several times before their applications have been disposed of. It must 
be the policy of the Board to dispose of applications in the first sitting 
or at the latest in the second. Unnecessary costs are incurred by the 
ryots in attending the Board several times and in the end they are told 
that their applications are dismissed. It must be made compulsory for 
creditors also to attend the Board. For then there is a greater scope for 
personal influence of the members of the Board playing a part in effect- 
ing a settlement. On no account should lawyers be allowed to appear 
before the Board, as their appearance reduces the Board to the nature of 
a Civil Court. 

In almost all cases, the debtors rushed to the Board only to avail 
themselves of Section 25 of the Act which enable them to drag on the 
proceedings in Court and to avert temporarily impending execution pro- 
ceedings and sales. Moreover, the nature of debts is such that the assets 
bear a very small proportion to the total debts. It is, however, neces- 
sary to introduce insolvency provisions applicable to debtors in the Debt 
Conciliation Act. Again, secured Creditors should be placed on the same 
level as unsecured creditors. As the debtors own heavily encumbered 
property, the :^ecured creditors at present do not want to relinquish their 
security with the result that the other simple creditors have no means 
of recovering their amounts. To avoid all these difficulties, drastic 
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changes should be made in the Debt Conciliation Act or the present Act 
might be scrapped and Debt Adjustment Courts to deal with debts, 
scaled down by the Agriculturists’ Relief Act, should be started as in 
the Central Provinces. Such courts will have wide powers in dealing 
with creditors who are willing to come to terms and, in fact, they will 
compel the creditors to come to terms. In conclusion, it must be said 
that compulsion and not conciliation will succeed in the matter of scal- 
ing down debts in the Madras Presidency. 


12 



Chapter 6 


MONEYLENDING AND REGULATION OF MONEYLENDING 

A survey conducted in the Cuddalore Taluk has revealed that 89% 
of the borrowings of the ryots was from ryot moneylenders, Saukhars 
and peasants, 10-3% from Co-operative societies and 7% from Govern- 
ment.* Mr. Satyanathan’s figures for the 141 villages surveyed by him 
are — 93% Moneylenders and others, 6% Co-operative Societies and 1% 
Government. These figures compare favourably with the figures col- 
lected in Cuddalore Taluk. So it cannot be doubted that the bulk of 
the loans to the agriculturists comes from moneylenders. 

Who are the Moneylenders ? 

It is impossible to arrive even at a rough number of moneylenders 
in this Presidency, for there is no agency through which such statistics 
could be collected. Moreover, there are not only professional money- 
lenders but ryot moneylenders also. In fact, money lending by one ryot 
to another is very common. The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee 
said “There are moneylenders everywhere, but it is doubtful whether 
even half of the moneylending of the Presidency is done by professional 
moneylenders.” The survey conducted in the South Arcot (vide tables 
13 to 15) gives us an idea of the number of ryot moneylenders and 
others who lent out to agriculturists. Out of 31 loans on mortgages both 
simple and usufructuary in fifty families 30 loans were from ryot money- 
lenders; out of 55 loans on bonds 45 were from ryot moneylenders; and 
out of 41 minor loans including hand loans which bear no interest 20 
were from the Saukhars. As these figures show, lending from one ryot 
to another is very common in the South Arcot District. Small traders 
and merchants also lend to agriculturists. The ‘Komattis’ (Vaisyas) in 
the Telugu villages, the oil mongers in the North Arcot, the Vaisya 
Chettis in the Central and Southern districts and the Mapillas in the 
West coast lend money to villagers on condition that the produce should 
ultimately come to them for sale. These petty merchants lend their 


*Vide Appendix, Tables 13 to 15. 
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own capital and occasionally take loans from the indigenous bankei’S. 
The Marwaris, who lend money to the villagers on jewels, gold and sil- 
ver, brass vessels etc. and on pronotes and produce, generally trade on 
iheir own capital and occasionally borrow from the more wealthy of 
Iheir class. These Marwaris have their shops in small towns and market 
centres. The villagers in the surrounding villages pledge their jewels 
and utensils with them for loans at very heavy rates of interest. It is 
very difficult to get any information from these Marwaris. There are 
about four shops of Marwaris in Kurinjipady and almost all the villagers 
around this small market centre borrow from these Marwaris on the 
pledge of jewels. 


Kinds of Loans 

The ryot moneylenders and other professionals generally lend money 
on pronotes, personal security or on joint security and on the mortgage 
of landed property. Pronote debts are to be returned within a short 
time, generally a year. The rate of interest was generally high, but now 
the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1938 has fixed a statutory rate 
of interest at 6 V 4 %>. When the rate of interest was high the ryot was 
unable to repay within the stipulated time with the result that the inte- 
rest that accrued at the end of the stipulated period was added to the 
principal and a fresh bond was executed. In the course of a few years, 
the debt multiplied itself many times over and ended in a mortgage debt, 
the debtor mortgaging his lands and houses as security for the loan. Such 
cases are legion in the South Arcot District, as is revealed by the 
enquiry in certain villages. The mortgage debt continued for sometime 
when finally the creditor took the ryot to the court and secured his 
decree. Eventually, he took possession of most of his lands. 

A rough calculation of the lands that have changed hands in the 
Madras Presidency between 1931 and 1934 has been given by Mr. W. R. 
S. Satyanathan in his Report on Agricultural Indebtedness in the Madras 
Presidency. As already described in Chapter 3 on Indebtedness, the 
total number of acres which changed hands in two typical villages in 
each district of the Madras Presidency except Malabar and South 
Kanara between 1931 and 1934 is 23,932 acres. Mr. Satyanathan says 
‘‘there are 21,631 ryotwari villages in the twenty five districts of the 
Presidency. The average number of ryotwari villages per district may 
be taken to be 865 So the total ryotwari area that changed hands 
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from 1931-1934 for the Presidency except Malabar and South Kanara 
may be roughly calculated as 10,351,000 acres.” About 20% of this, 
according to his calculations, went to non-agriculturists. He reckons 
that a good portion of this went to moneylenders. 

Moreover, the mode of keeping accounts is very imsatisfactory. 
Usually no receipts are given to ryots for repayment of loans. They are 
generally noted in the pronotes. Certainly there is nothing to prevent 
them from noting them. During the survey in South Arcot District it 
was found that many ryots were unable to give the exact figures of 
their debts including principal and interest. They were able to give 
only the original sum borrowed years ago and the renewals of the bonds 
at intervals. They were not able to produce any receipts for the pay- 
ments they had made. In effect, the poor agriculturist who once con- 
tracted a debt always found himself in debt and never got out of it. 

The Rate of Interest, 

Among the system of mortgages there are two kinds, the simple 
mortgage which bears a rate of interest and the usufructuary mortgage 
which does not bear interest, but the benefits of the property (which is 
the security for loan) are enjoyed by the moneylender. Both simple 
and usufructuary mortgages are common in South Arcot District, but 
the former is more popular. The rate of interest that is commonly 
charged by the moneylenders on simple mortgages, according to the sur- 
vey, varies from 10 to 18%, but 12% rate of interest is very common. 
Thus, out of 17 cases of simple mortgage 11 cases bear an interest of 
12%.* According to Mr. Sathyanathan’s survey in the whole of the 
Presidency the most common rates of interest range from 9 to 12%. 
The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report examined the rate of 
interest for 100 mortgages every third year between 1887 to 1929 and 
found that the number of mortgages at 12% remained constant. Mort- 
gages registered in the Sub-Registrar’s Office, Chingleput between 1887 
to 1929 showed that the number of mortgages between 11 and 12% was 
the largest.** The Report of Investigators of the Madras Banking En- 
quiry Committee arrives at the same conclusions. The Madras Banking 


♦Appendix II, Table 13. 

♦♦Report of the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee, p. 223. 
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Enquiry Committee gives the rates of interest prepared from settlement 
reports in the following districts: — 


Hates of interest. 

Tanjore District : — 


Secured debt 


9 to 12% 

Unsecured debt 

•• 

6 to 24% 

Trichinopoly District: — 

If borrowed from ryots 

, , 

12% 

If borrowed from moneylenders 

•• 

18% 

"East Godavarij West Godavari, and Kistna: — 

Mortgages of immovable property 

. . 

9 to 12% 

Pledge of movables 

, . 

12 to 15% 

Unsecured loans 

•• 

12 to 18% 

Bellary and Anantapur Districts : — 

Black cotton soil taluks of Bellary and Anantapur. — 

4% of the amount of debt 

. * 

6% and less 

22% .do. 

• • 

6 to 9% 

44% do. 

• • 

9 to 12% 

23% do. 


12 to 18% 

3% do. 

• • 

18 to 24% 

Red soil taluks of Bellary District. — 

57% of the secured debt 


12% and less 

3% do. 

, , 

24% and more 

80% do. 

, , 

12% and less 

1% do. 

« • 

24% and more 

Red soil taluks of Anantapur District.— 

70% of the secured debt 

80% of the unsecured debt 


j 12% and less 

12% of the secured debt 

15% of the unsecured debt 

•• 

] 12 to 187c. 

2% of the secured debt 


/ 

2% of the unsecured debt 


18 to 247c. 


The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee gives also the rates of interest 
claimed in suits in courts in six districts and the greatest number of 
suits claimed a rate of interest between 12 to 13%.* These conclusions 
derived from different methods and at various periods point out that 
the general rate of interest on mortgages is 12%. 

The rate of interest on Bonds, according to the survey in the South 
Arcot District, varies from 12 to 24%. Twelve percent and eighteen 


Report of the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee, pp. 226-227. 
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percent rates of interest are common. (Appendix II-Table 14). The 
rates of interest of unsecured debts according to settlement report (table 
given above) range from 6 to 24% in Tanjore, 12 to 18% in East Goda- 
vari and 12% and less in Bellary and Anantapur districts. According 
to Mr. Sathyanathan’s Report the ryot moneylender charges between 
9 to 18% and a penal rate from 18% upwards for default in payment of 
interest. At every renewal — normally once in three years — the unpaid 
interest is added to the principal. Thus compound interest with three 
year rest is charged. 

The rates of interest of the Marwaris vary according to the demand 
for money, the value of the security offered and the personality of 
the borrower. For example, a rich mirasdar will get a loan on the 
pledge of jewel for a lower rate of interest than a poor ryot. According 
to the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report ‘The smallest of 
these moneylenders operate among workshop coolies, railway employees 
and the like, lending petty sums at rates varying from 20 to 150 per cent. 
With the development of his business larger loans are given at more 
reasonable rates which vary usually between 12 and 24%.’' Mr. Sathya- 
nathan said that the Marwaris charged from 18 to 50% simple or com- 
pound interest and often more, and their operations were distinguished 
by the most hard-hearted ruthlessness. During the survey in the Vil- 
lages of the South Arcot District, it has been found that the Sowcars of 
Kurinjipadi usually charged between 18 to 37%% but 9 pies for a rupee 
for a month or 56% was not uncommon. (Appendix II-Table 15). A 
loan secured on gold should necessarily bear a lower rate of interest but 
the sowcars charge the highest rate because of the borrowers’ urgent 
need. Enquiry in the villages has shown that in most cases the jewels 
were not redeemed because the high rate of interest soon mounted up 
and made it impossible for the poor ryots to redeem the jewels. 

Some Natukkottai Chettiars lend money on what is known as the 
kandu, kist or thandal systems. In this system, the interest is deducted 
in advance and the amount is repaid in equal instalments either daily, 
weekly or monthly. As no rebate of interest is allowed on the princi- 
pal repaid, the rate of interest works out to a much higher figure. 

Another kind of moneylending which reduces the poor agricultural 
labourer to life long serfdom is prevalent in most of the districts of the 
Madras Presidency. The landlord lends a certain sum of money — usu- 
ally Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 to an agricultural labourer who undertakes to 
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serve the landlord till such time as he returns the money. The service 
he does covers the interest for the loan and the wages he gets are below 
subsistence level. The result is the labourer could never hope to get 
the sum he borrowed from his master and is bound to him for ever and 
thus loses his opportunity to get work anywhere he likes at terms 
favourable to him. 

Considering the return from agriculture, the rate of interest paid 
on the capital used by the agriculturist is usurious. It is correct when 
Mr. Sathyanathan says “It is obvious therefore that lending to the 
average agriculturist in hidia at rates, which exceed 6 per cent simple 
interest per annum, must be regarded as usurious, whoever the creditor 
may be.” During the economic depression the income from land almost 
dwindled to nothing and the rate of interest on the working capital was 
really burdensome. The necessity for lower interest rates and 
scaling down debts has already been stressed in the previous chapter. 
Both by voluntary methods — debt conciliation boards — and compulsory 
measures — The Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act — the rate of interest 
has been fixed at 6 V 4 % per annum on a loan taken by an agriculturist. 
The effect of the compulsory measure in Madras has already been dis- 
cussed. There was a sudden shrinkage of credit and in many cases the 
poor ryot in dire need of money colluded with the moneylenders to 
evade the law. Cases were brought to light where the moneylenders 
executed bonds with the statutory rate of interest but paid the agri- 
culturist actually only half the sum mentioned in the bonds. Such prac- 
tices can be easily put an end to. 

Regulation of Moneylending, 

The most important measures in the matter of regulating money- 
lending — the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act (which laid down that 
any rate above 614% to the agriculturist was usurious and unlawful) 
and the Debt conciliation Act (which sought to reduce debts and in- 
terest through conciliation boards) — ^have been discussed in the previ- 
ous chapter. 

The Usurious Loans Act of 1918; — Before 1855 regulations in 
Madras and some o^er provinces fixed the maximum rate of interest at 
12%. Usury laws were repealed in that year and the Hindu law of 
Damdupat was not followed. The agreed rate between the parties had 
to be decreed. On the recommendation of the commission appointed 
in 1891 to enquire into the working of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
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Act, the Government of India amended the Contract Act in 1899 de- 
claring void contracts in which undue influence was exercised or un- 
conscionable transactions were entered into. As the contract Act was 
not of much use against the abuses of moneylending, the Madras Gov- 
ernment pressed for some legislation in 1906 against exhorbitant rates 
of interest. Some of the suggestions are that the rates of interest 
should be statutorily limited, that the principle of Damdupat should be 
embodied in law and that the courts should have powers to reopen the 
accounts and determine the original principal to be paid. In 1918 the 
usurious loans Act was passed. A debtor could not get relief under 
this Act except by driving the creditor to court by refusing to repay. 
He could not sue the creditor for accounts and for redemption of mort- 
gages. The Act was amended in 1926 enabling a debtor to apply for 
redemption of mortgages. Under the Act, the court might reopen a 
transaction, if, in its opinion, the interest was excessive or the transac- 
tion between the lender and borrower substantially unfair. In deciding 
excessive interest and unfair-transactions, the criteria for the guidance 
of the courts are (1) the risk taken by the creditor, including the 
presence or absence of security and the financial condition of the bor- 
lower, (2) the various other charges besides interest made by the credi- 
tor, such as charge, in money or in kind, for expenses, inquiries, fines, 
bonuses, premia and renewals, (3) the compound interest if any, charg- 
ed, and (4) all the circumstances attending the loan including the need 
of the debtor.” According to the Act decreed amounts could not be 
reduced. “Where a bond was overwritten and there was failure of 
consideration, the court was helpless, unless extraneous evidence was 
strong enough to prove what was actually lent.” These set a limit to 
the reopening of accounts. Accounts might be reopened upto a period 
of twelve years from the date of transactions even in the case of renewed 
loans. The excess over the fair rate of interest already paid would be 
adjusted to the principal and any overpayment would be refunded to 
the debtor. The court was also empowered to set aside, revise or alter 
any security given or agreement made in respect of a loan. But the 
conditions imposed on the determination of a fair transaction nullified 
the application of relief clauses to the debtors. Again, the debtor can- 
not sue the creditor for accounts according to this Act. A debtor can 
sue only for redemption of mortgages. The Madras Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act, which replaces the Usurious Loans Act in many respects, 
does not provide for the suing of accoimts and thus prevents the debtors 
from applying to the court for getting the relief provided in the Act, 
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Mr. Sathyanathan, in his inquiry into the working of the Usurious 
Loans Act, was supplied with figures by District Judges regarding the 
interest awarded in cases that came before them. A uniform procedure 
is not followed in all the cases. Mr. Satyanathan says '‘The number of 
cases, in which the usurious loans act has been applied, forms a ridicu- 
lously low proportion of the total number of cases dealt with. The deci- 
sions as to what is usury and what is not, seem fickle and 
uncertain and the rates of interest eventually allowed vary 
from 30% to 6%. I am compelled therefore to conclude that 
the decisions have not always been arrived at on definite 
principles of law, but somewhat perhaps according to the indi- 
vidual personality of the presiding judges in cases where the de- 

fendant does not appear and is therefore declared exparte, the interest 
claimed is never questioned by court, however high it might be. It is 
an established fact that such defendants, being hopelessly poor and 
despondent, seldom contest the claims of their rich and powerful credi- 
tors, who invariably engage good lawyers to represent them. I am led 
to believe further that the amount of principal claimed and recorded in 
\he pronotes or registered documents is never questioned by the courts 
in any suit, although it is well known that the borrower very often 
does not get the amount recorded in the documents. The worst of it is 
that interest is calculated on fictitiously recorded principal amounts, 
thus enhancing the rates of interest to an enormous extent.” The above 
quotation gives a very good idea of the unsatisfactory way in which the 
Usurious Loans Act is worked. 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report, the Central Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee Report and Mr. Satyanathan’s Report are of 
opinion that no definite statutory rate of interest should be fixed. In 
discussing the Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act in chapter 5 we have 
pointed out how the fixing of such a maximum limit was beneficial to 
the agriculturists and a step in the right direction. 

Regulation of Accounts 

The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act of 1930 was the 
first of its kind in British India. Almost all the Provinces 
have passed laws on the basis of the Punjab Regulation of 
Accounts Act. In Madras also the Madras Debtors Protection Act of 
1935 regulates moneylenders accounts in a very restricted sphere. In 
fact, that Act is almost a dead letter. The Government that brought in 
13 
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the Agriculturists’ Relief Act was planning to introduce a Moneylenders’ 
Bill for the regulation of accounts and of moneylending in general; but 
owing to a deadlock in the constitution nothing was done. 

The main provisions of the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act are 
that moneylenders or shopkeepers who advance loans in money or in 
kind at interest should keep an account for each debtor and send him 
every six months '‘a signed statement of the accounts, distinguishing 
between principal and interest and detailing all the loan transactions 
of the past six months. If a separate account is not maintained for a 
debtor, the creditor, on suing him, is liable to lose his interest and will 
in any case not be awarded his costs.” 

Briefly stated, the provisions of the Madras Debtors’ Protection Act 
are as follows: —Explaining the term ‘loan’ the Act says that it means 
“an advance of money or in kind at interest, being for a sum, or being 
of value, of less than five hundred rupees at a time in any one trans- 
action and includes any transaction which the court finds in substance 
to amount to such an advance but does not include .... (sub-sec- 
tion 7 of Sec. 2). Thus a loan above Rs. 500 cannot come under the 
Act. But this Act, unlike other acts, requires pawnbrokers also to keep 
accounts noting the details of the article pledged, the time agreed for 
redemption, the name of the pawner and the name of the owner of the 
article, A copy of the entry in such account should be delivered to 
the pawner on payment of the prescribed fee. Just as in the Punjab Act, 
every creditor is to maintain an account. In addition the Madras Act 
requires the creditor to record the rate of interest charged on the loan. 
But the statement of accounts should be furnished to the debtor only if 
he asks for it, on the payment of the prescribed fee. Failure to maintain 
accounts or give receipts or statement of accounts on demand will result 
in the waiving of interest during the period of default and the disallow- 
ance of cost in suits by creditors. It was laid down that if the interest 
charged exceeded 9% simple interest in the case of secured loans and 
15% in the case of unsecured loans the court would presume for the 
purposes of sections 3 and 4 of the Usurious Loans Act that the interest 
was excessive and the transaction substantially imfair. But sections 
of the Usurious Loans Act can be applied by the court even though the 
rates of interest may be less than those prescribed by this Act. 

It is, however, necessary that the limit of Rs. 500 placed on the loans 
that could come imder this Act should be abolished. As in the Punjab 
and in some other provinces, the creditor should necessarily send a half- 
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yearly statement of accounts to each of his debtors showing the total 
interest and principal due separately and all the transactions relating 
to the loan in the previous six months. The debtor should be allowed 
1C sue for his accounts. This provision may be avoided if inspectors 
and auditors are appointed to examine the accounts of the moneylenders 
periodically. As Mr. Sathyanathan says, this Act “ should be brought 
prominently to the notice of the public at an early date, and that the 
attention of all Civil Judges should be drawn to its provisions.’’ 

Insolvency Laws 

The cry of the moneylender is that the insolvency acts are 
used often by the dishonest debtors to evade payments and that 
this is facilitated by the delay in liquidation proceedings by the 
official receivers. The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee recom- 
mended that the official receivers and assignees should be permanent 
salaried government officers and that the insolvency cases should be 
dealt with more expeditiously by civil courts. In this connection, it 
must be emphasised that a simple rural insolvency act should be intro- 
duced to enable the poor villagers to make immediate use of that Act. 
The present insolvency act is so complicated that the poor peasants are 
unable to take protection under this Act. 

Both the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee and Mr. Sathya- 
nathan’s Report give figures to show the inordinate delay of proceedings 
in courts and the delay in execution. Mr. Sathyanathan was supplied 
with figures by judges in thirteen districts. A summary of the figures 
is as follows: 


Year. 


Average duration of 
suits (days) 


1930 

397 

1931 

574 

1932 

384 

1933 

322 


1934 


489 
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The figures by the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee are interesting — 


Average number of days. 



Contested suits. 

Uncontested suits. 

Sub -Courts 

568 

90 

District Courts 

560 

146 

Appeals in District and 



Subordinate Judges’ 



Courts 

427 

210 


The position in 1939 has not materially changed. These prolonged pro- 
ceedings in courts involve great cost to money-lenders as well as pea- 
sants. Execution of a decree involves greater delay and obstacle. The 
Madras Banking Enquiry Committee is correct when it says ‘'The loss 
by being compelled to have recourse to the courts to recover dues is so 
considerable that the interest must be charged at a high rate to cover 
that loss and the ready payer must pay for the others who cannot or 
will not pay in full ; so that there is here a strong argument against 
prompt payment and any one who pays on the due date comes to be 
regarded as more foolish than his fellows. Quicker decision and 
prompter and more effective execution are essential if better facilities 
are to be given for cheap credit.” 

The provision of arrest in the execution of decree should be abolish- 
ed in the case of agriculturists particularly and of all others generally. 

A land alienation Act restricting the alienation of land on the basis 
of the Punjab Act should be immediately introduced in this Presidency 
to prevent the alienation of all lands to moneylenders. In this Province 
except in the Agency tracts no restriction has been placed on the aliena- 
bility of ryotwari lands. 

Registration and Licensing of Moneylenders 

The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee are of opinion that regis- 
tration should be optional to a moneylender. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee say that the main objects of registration viz., 
reduction of the high rates of interest and the removal of dishonest 
practices among certain members of their class — ^may be achieved by 
utilising the Usurious Loans Act more fully, by regulating accounts on 
the model of the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, by educating the 
rural borrower and by the spreading of co-operative and joint stock 
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banking. Hence they are against licensing of moneylending. But 
licensing of moneylending in addition to regulation of their business 
may be justified on three grounds, “firstly it helps to locate the class 
of persons whose accounts have to be supervised. Secondly, it lays the 
foundation for the growth of organised rural banking which will in 
course of time be connected with larger banking institutions. It helps 
also for the gradual audit of accounts and for enforcement of rules of 
business by superior financing banks as the Reserve Bank. Thirdly one 
result of the regulation of moneylenders will be the driving out of occa- 
sional moneylending and the investment of funds in organised banks or 
in the hands of bigger moneylenders.”* In addition, registered money- 
lenders who will really grow in strength and maintain correct accounts 
may have a good chance of being appointed as agents of joint stock 
banks in the country. “This would remedy one of the obstacles of 
branch banking in India, namely the complete ignorance of the urban 
banker as to the conditions prevailing in the mofussil and the high cost 
of running a full fledged branch in the interior with a responsible 
manager.” 

Registration of moneylenders is being provided for in recent legis- 
lations in several provinces. To minimise too much interference in 
rural moneylending, moneylenders and moneylending may be defined 
and certain class of loans by certain persons — e.g., kind loans, loans by 
landlords to tenants etc., may be exempted. In licencing moneylenders 
a limit of capital invested in the business may be laid down. To further 
licensing in the initial stages, unlicensed moneylenders should not be 
given the benefit of suing in courts for the recovery of loans. Suitable 
rules should be framed for the guidance of the Registrar of money- 
lenders. The District Collector in each district can conveniently act as 
the Registrar. A special Act should be framed for regulating pawn- 
broking which is very common in the rural areas. 


K . G . Sivaswami, Legislative Protection and Relief of Agricultural Debtors 
in India . 
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The Reserve Bank is prepared to rediscount agricultural paper of 
moneylenders discounted by Scheduled banks at special rates by grant 
of rebates to scheduled banks in respect of such paper. This can be 
facilitated if the moneylenders are registered. An association of regis- 
tered moneylenders can even approach the Reserve Bank for the direct 
discounting of their agricultural paper. 
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Magnetic Susceptibility of Some Amalgams 

By 

D. Krishna Iyer, 

Department of Physics, Annamalai University. 

1. Introdvjction. 

Perhaps next to water, mercury is the most remarkable liquid. In 
certain respects, it is more interesting than water. Whereas water con- 
sists of molecules containing hydrogen and oxygen, mercury is an element. 
The properties so characteristic of mercury make it a liquid used exten- 
sively for various scientific purposes. 

The question has often been raised about the state of mercury in the 
solid, liquid and vapour states. A neat answer is suggested by magnetic 
methods. Other considerations point to the correctness of these ideas. 

It is well known that the mercury atom is spectroscopically in the ^So 
state (Stoner 1934, p. 549). For such atoms, the classical formula for 
magnetic susceptibility viz. 
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is applicable. Here e is the charge on the electron, m its mass, c the 
velocity of light and the time average of r^, r being the distance of the 
electron from the nucleus. If the summation is extended to all the 
circumnuclear electrons, the susceptibility of the atom may be calculated. 

Slater (1930) has considered the factor 5r2 and deduced the follow- 
ing expression for the susceptibility of an electron in any group. 

0-807n(n+%)(nH-l) 

(Z — s)2 ^ 

where n is the effective quantum number, Z the atomic number of the 
element and s the screening constant for the electron under consideration. 
Bhatnagar and Nevgi (1937) calculated the atomic susceptibility of 
mercury on these lines and found the value to be -84-6.* The suscepti- 
bility of mercury vapour has been studied by Shur (1937) who obtained 
for the atomic susceptibility of mercury the value of —78. 

It seems clear from these conclusions that the vapour of mercury 
is monoatomic. The value in the liquid state is found to be — 33*3. 
This is smaller than the value of mercury in the monoatomic state. 

It is of interest to note that Kido (1933) finds for the ionic suscepti- 
bility of the mercury ion Hg++, the value —37. This value is close to 
that of liquid mercury/. In fact the difference may be taken to be 

the paramagnetic component of the valency electrons in one gram atom 
of mercury. 

In the case of solid mercury, the atomic susceptibility at — 183°C is 
found by Gruneisen and Vogt (Stoner 1934, p. 512) to be —23*4. There 
is thus evidence that here also the mercury exists in the crystal as ions. 
The free electrons in one gram of the element contribute a paramagnetic 
susceptibility of +13 *6. 

On the calculations of Pauli (1927) modified by Landau (1830) we 
obtain for the gram atomic susceptibility of free electrons the expression 

(XA).X10«=:32-Ilq/Vo 

Vhere (XA)e is the gram atomic susceptibility, q is the number of free 
electrons per atom and Vo is the width of the energy band in volts 

'^Magnetic susceptibility values are given in unit. 
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occupied by the free electrons in the completely degenerate state. In the 
case of mercury < 1 — 2 , Since for the liquid state 

(XA)e ^ 3-7 X 10-« 

Vo becomes 17*4 volts. For the solid state (xa)© = 13*6 X and 
hence Vq — 4*7 volts. The width of the energy band is less for the 
solid state than for the liquid state. Hence the binding energy of the 
free electrons is smaller in the case of the solid. Hence the electrical 
conductivity of mercury in ihe solid state should be less than in the 
liquid state. Experimental work shows that the specific resistance in- 
creases when mercury changes from the solid phase to the liquid phase. 
This change in the resistance is exceptionally large, and is satisfactorily 
explained by the above considerations. 

Solid mercury has a rhombohedral structure (Wyckoff 1932, p. 209). 
In the liquid state, mercury appears to possess a close-packed structure. 
This is substantiated by the X-ray diffraction patterns obtained with 
liquid mercury by Prins (Randall, 1934 pp. 118 and 134). No other 
liquid shows such a clear diffraction pattern. A close-packed structure 
present in liquid mercury may now be taken to be well established. 

A definite crystal structure thus persists in the liquid state. But 
the unit in which such a structure is predominant does not seem to have 
received much attention. The regions in which ions of mercury exist 
may be identified with the polyatomic complexes mentioned by different 
investigators on mercury. 

Amalgams play an important part in physics and chemistry. A large 
amount of literature is available on the nature of amalgams. When a 
small quantity of an external metal is introduced into pure liquid 
mercury, the former spreads into the latter as perhaps the molecules of 
a gas do in vacuous space. In such a case, the law of additivity will hold 
good. But if reactions of any kind take place between mercury and the 
element introduced, deviations from the additivity law will be obtained. 

It is interesting to note that the electrical resistance of metals shows 
a relatively large increase due to small amounts of impurities in solid 
solution. Liquid mercury behaves anomalously in this respect that 
solutions of most other metals in it decrease the resistance. Sodium and 
potassium however dissolved in small quantities of mercury increase its 
resistance. 
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The magnetic susceptibilities of dilute amalgams have received some 
attention. Davies and Keeping (1929) studied dilute amalgams of gold, 
tin, indium and gallium with a Curie-Cheneveau magnetic balance. 
They found that the diamagnetic susceptibility decreased as the concen- 
tration of the dissolved metal was increased but no linear relation was 
found to be applicable. 

Bhatnagar and Mathur (1935, p. 341) mention that dilute copper 
amalgams are only mechanical mixtures of the two metals. 

Bates and Tai (1936) studied the magnetic susceptibilities of dilute 
amalgams of known concentrations of bismuth, chromium, copper and 
manganese. They found that copper amalgams were not mere mechani- 
cal mixtures. Bates and Tai (1937) investigated manganese amalgams. 
Bates and Illsley (1937) studied iron amalgams. Also Bates and Ireland 
examined dilute amalgams of silver; this metal was found to increase the 
specific diamagnetic susceptibility of mercury. 

The susceptibility of dilute alkali amalgams was studied by Rao 
and Aravamuthachari (1939). They found that at dilute concentrations, 
lithium amalgams showed an increase of diamagnetic susceptibility when 
the percentage of lithium was gradually increased; the other alkali ele- 
ments showed first a decrease and then an increase. These authors 
examined at length the probable influence of compoimd formation and 
change of specific volume on susceptibility. It is suggested that the 
dispersion of the alkali metal in mercury in the form of single atoms at 
very low concentrations and double atoms at larger concentrations, might 
explain the observed variation. The studies of Rao and Aravamutha- 
chari (1939) are extended in this investigation by a study of the magne- 
tic susceptibilities of dilute amalgams of zinc, cadmium, tin, lead, 
selenium and bismuth. 


2. Experiment. 

(a) Purification of mercury. 

The available mercury was a sample from Kahlbaum marked ‘for 
analysis.’ Further purification was effected by the method of Hulett 
(1911). This method is now well recognized as an efficient method of 
getting very pure specimens of mercury. 

Fig. 1 shows the method adopted. A is a roimd bottomed flask with 
a delivery tube C. The tube B containing a stop-cock and drawn out 
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at the lower end is inserted into the flask. A suitable quantity of mer- 
cury is poured into the flask and the tube B is arranged stiU the drawn 
out end is well under the mercury surface. 



The delivery tube C is inserted into a condensing arrangement D 
wherein the mercury is cooled by a stream of flowing water. E is a wide 
tube into which the distilled mercury collects during the experiments. 
The end F is connected to a Hyvac pump through a barometer gauge and 
a large aspirator containing some calcium chloride. 

The round bottomed flask is arranged on a sand bath heated from 
below by a Bunsen burner. The Hyvac pump is kept working and the 
stop-cock is adjusted so that air bubbles into the mercury through the 
capillary. The pressure inside is arranged to be about 2 cm. of mercury 
as determined with the barometer gauge. Any impurity in the mercury 
is thus oxidized and pure mercury distiles into E. 
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After a smtable amount of mercury is collected in E, the stop-cock 
is closed and the pressure of the air is brought to the lowest value possi- 
ble. The tube E is sealed off at the top. The mercury is kept aside till 
it is used. 

(b) Preparation of amalgams. 

T^ie tube used in the preparation of the amalgam is illustrated in 
Fig. 2. AC is a tube closed at the end A. It is about 20 cm. long and 
5 mm. diameter. A constriction is drawn at B, AB being nearly 16 cm. 
Midway between A and B, a file mark M is made. 

E 


D 


C 

B 


M 


A 

Fig. 2. 

At C, the tube AC is connected to a wider tube (1 cm. diameter) 
CE with a constriction at D. At E the tube is drawn suitably to fit a 
pressure tubing. 

To prepare an amalgam, mercury is poured into the tube. It fills the 
length AM exactly. A weighed quantity of the metal to be dissolved is 
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introduced into the tube. The end E is connected by a short pressure 
tubing to a high vacuum equipment. The pressure is rapidly reduced to 
the order of 10 cm. The mercury is gently warmed and after a time, 
the tube is closed at D. 

After a time, the tube is tilted and all the mercury is brought into 
the wide space CD. On heating the mercury suitably, the introduced 
metal melts and dissolves in mercury. After tilting the tube to and fro 
till the amalgam gets a homogeneous condition, the liquid is allowed to 
run down the tube till it occupies the length AM. The tube is next 
closed at B, the molten glass being dravm into the form of a hook. 

If the level is not exactly at M, the accurate level may be indicated 
by a new file mark. After the magnetic experiment to be outlined in 
the next section, the tube is weighed. The end at B is gently broken 
open and the amalgam removed. The tube with the broken glass piece 
is weighed. Next pure double distilled water is poured in till it stands 
exactly at the new file mark. The tube is weighed again. The magnetic 
experiment is repeated with water up to the same mark. 

In this manner the density of the amalgam may be determined. 
Separate determinations using a 1 c.c. pipette gave density values which 
agreed very closely with those obtained in the above manner. 

(c) Determination of magnetic susceptibility of the amalgams. 

The Gouy method was adopted to determine the magnetic suscepti- 
bility of the amalgams. 1 cm. pole faces were used for the large Pye 
electromagnet employed. The distance between the faces was arranged 
to be 6 mm. 

A careful determination of the field strength between the pole faces 
for different field currents was made with a search coil and a ballistic 
galvanometer calibrated with a solenoid. Table I gives the results 
obtained. 


TABLE I 


Field current Field strength 

in amperes in kilogauss 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8*2 

13*9 

16*0 

17.8 

18*2 
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The suseeptibility of any amalgam was determined at field currents 
of 3, 4, 5 and 6 amperes. If any ferromagnetic impurity existed in the 
specimen, then the susceptibility would vary with the field strength em- 
ployed. For in accordance with Honda (1910) 

m 

Xi=^%P + o — 

where x< is the specific susceptibility of the impure specimen, Xp that of 
the pure substance, a the specific intensity of magnetization of the ferro- 
magnetic impurity, m (being very small) the mass of this impurity 
present in 1 gm. of the specimen and H the field strength. 

If the mass m is zero, then Xi = Xp and the specific intensity 
is independent of the field strength. In the present investiga- 
tion, there was no evidence of any ferromagnetic impurity and in all the 
cases studied, the specific susceptibility was independent of the field 
strength. The results given are the averages in each case of 4 measure- 
ments at field currents of 3, 4, 5 and 6 amperes. 

(d) Determination of the magnetic susceptibility of the pure metals 
introduced. 

These measurements were made by the Curie method. Small 
quantities of the metals (about 50 mg.) were taken and their specific 
susceptibilities at currents of 3, 4, 5 and 6 amperes were determined. By 

extrapolation of the curve, the specific susceptibility at infinite field 
H 

strength was determined. 


3. Results. 


(a) Pure mercury. 

Freshly prepared mercury was used. The mercury was taken in 
tubes sunilar to the one described in Art. 2 (b) heated to get rid of any 
dissolved gases and finally sealed in vacuo. , 

The vsdues obtained for pure mercury by the author and by other 
investigators are given here for comparison. 
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TABLE II. 


Mercury 


Authors 

Specific sus- 
ceptibility. 

Owen (1912) 

-0*184 

Davis and Keeping (1929) 

-0*189 

Vogt (1935) 

-0*168 

Bates and Tai (1936) 

-01675 

Bates and Baker (1938) 

-0*1675 (at 30°C) 

Bhatnagar, Nevgi (1937) (purified and 
redistilled mercury) 

-0*157 

Bhatnagar and Nevgi (1937) (mercury 
from extra -pure compounds) 

-0*172 

Rao and Aravamuthachari (1939) 

-0 1660 

Author 

-0*1676 


The author’s value agrees closely with those of other investigators, 
particularly with the careful measurements of Vogt, Bates and Baker 
and Rao and Ai'avamuthachari. 


(b) Susceptibility of Zn, Cd, Sn, Pb, Se, Bi and Sb. 

In this investigation, amalgams of zinc, cadmium, tin, lead, selenium; 
bismuth and antimony have been investigated. Very pure specimens from 
Kahlbaum were used. Table III gives the results obtained by the author 
and other investigators. 

TABLE III. 


Autliors . 


Zn. 


Specific susceptibility. 


Sn. 

(white) 


Bi. Sb. 


Honda (1910) 
Owen (1912) 
Meyer (1900) 
Wills (1898) 
Rao (1934) 


-0*154 -0*169 +0*027 -0*12 

-0*158 -0*185 +0*02 -0*12 

+0*038 
+0*052 
+0*036 


McLennan* Ruedy and 
Cohen (1928) 

Rao (1936) 

Hoge (1935) 

Focke (1930) 

Rao (1932) 


-0*160 -0*180 
-0*160 -0*174 +0*034 
+0*025t 


-0*32 -1*458 —0*92 


-0*32 -1*40 -0*82 


-1*412 


-1*34 

-1*323 
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The values of the specific susceptibility obtained in this investigation 
are in close agreement with those of other investigators. 

(c) Zinc and cadmium amalgams. 

Zinc and cadmium are metals of the second group in the periodic 
classification and are similar in atomic structure and properties to 
mercury. 

Zinc and cadmium dissolve easily at room temperature in mercury. 
The solubility of cadmium is much greater than that of zinc in mercury. 
At the concentrations studied, the amalgams were liquids. 

The results for zinc and cadmium are given below. 


TABLE IV. 


Zinc amalgams. 


Percentage by weight of 
zinc in the amalgam. 

Relative density. 

Specific susceptibility . 

0 

13 '49 

-0169 

0-18 

13-47 

-0-170 

0-48 

13-46 

-0-166 

0-62 

13-46 

-0 163 

116 

13-43 

-0-161 

1-54 

13-41 

-0 158 

1-56 

13-41 

-0-156 



TABLE V. 

Cadmium Amalgams. 


Percentage by weight of 
cadmium in the amalgam. 

Relative density. 

Specific susceptibility. 

0 

13-49 

-0-168 

0-17 

13-48 

-0-166 

0-33 

13-47 

-0-165 

0-67 

13-47 

-0-158 

100 

13-46 

-0157 

1-28 

13-45 

-0-156 

1*42 

13-43 

-0 155 
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Fig. 3 shows the graphs drawn between the specific susceptibility 
and the percentage composition by weight of zinc and cadmium. 

In the case of zinc, it is found that at first the specific susceptibility 
increases and attains maximum value at a concentration of about 0-2% by 



Fig. 3. — By Weight. 


weight and then decreases gradually up to about 1*6%. With cadmium 
amalgams, the specific susceptibility decreases gradually even at low 
concentrations. Except for the initial rise in the case of zinc, the curves 
resemble each other in shape very closely. 
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It is found that although cadmium has a larger specific susceptibility 
than zinc, it depresses the susceptibility of mercury more than zinc. It 
is not unlikely that the depression depends on the atomic radius of the 
(introduced atom. This problem will be taken up for consideration in 
the next article. 

(d) Tin, selenium and lead amalgams. 

The tin was white tin. This substance is indeed a very peculiar 
element. It is slightly paramagnetic at room temperature. When heat- 
ed, the susceptibility changes rapidly at the melting point becoming dia- 
magnetic at higher temperatures. Another allotropic modification of 
white tin is grey tin which has a diamagnetic susceptibility of 0-30 (Rao 
1934). 

The results obtained with tin are given below. 

TABLE VI. 


Percentage by weight of tin 
in the amalgam. 

Relative density. 

Specific susceptibility . 

0 

13-49 

-0-168 

010 

13-47 

-0-163 

0-21 

13-46 

-0-148 

0-27 

13-45 

-0-147 

0-74 

13-45 

-0-169 

0-96 

13-45 

-0-215 

117 

13-44 

-0-216 

1-23 

13-44 

-0-216 


Fig. 3 shows how the specific susceptibility decreases at first, attains 
a minimum value at about 0-27% of tin and then rises rapidly in the 
range studied. 

Our results are not inconsistent with those of Davis and Keeping 
(1929) who have studied tin amalgams up to a concentration of 0-5% 
by weight. In the range 0 to 0-2%, they find the mass susceptibility 
constant; thereafter the value decreases rapidly up to about 0*4% and 
then becomes nearly constant. 

Selenium dissolves with great difficulty in mercury. Hence concen- 
trations could not be studied. Table VII gives the results obtained, 
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TABLE VH. 


Percentage by weight of 
selenium in the amalgam. 

Relative density. 

Specific susceptibility. 

0 

13-49 

-0-168 

0*16 

13-48 

-0163 

0-30 

13-47 

-0159 

The diamagnetic susceptibility decreases steadily as the concentra- 
tion of selenium increases. 

Lead dissolves easily in 
are given below. 

mercury. The values for lead amalgams 


Table VIII. 



Percentage by weight of 


lead in the amalgam. 

Relative density. 

Specific susceptibility. 

0 

13-49 

-0-168 

0-18 

13-48 

-0-172 

0-26 

13-48 

-0-170 

0-37 

13-48 

-0164 

0 59 

13-47 

-0-166 

0-67 

13-47 

-0-170 

0-82 

13-46 

-0172 


Fig. 3 shows how the specific susceptibility varies with the concentra- 
tion. The susceptibility indicates maximum and minimum at concentra- 
tions of 0*2 and 0*5% respectively. Above 0-5% the diamagnetic sus- 
ceptibility increases steadily but not at the rate of tin. 

(e) Bismuth and antimony amalgams. 

Bismuth is a remarkable element because of its high diamagnetism. 
Dilute amalgams of this element have been studied by Bates and Tai. 
The results are given in the following table. 
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TABLE IX. 


Percentage by weight in the 
amalgam. 

Relative density. 

Specific susceptibility. 

0 

13-49 

-0-168 

0-097 

13-48 

-0*171 

0-19 

13-48 

-0*174 

0-25 

13-48 

-0-174 

0-37 

13-47 

-0 166 

0-41 

13*47 

-0 164 

0-50 

13-47 

-0-159 

0-64 

13-47 

-0*167 

0-74 

13*46 

-0-166 

0-75 

13-46 

-0-165 

0-87 

13-46 

-0-163 

0-99 

13-46 

-0-162 

1-00 

13*46 

-0*162 

1-25 

13-45 

-0-159 


Fig. 3 shows the graph between the percentage weight of bismuth 
in the amalgam and the specific susceptibility. It is found that in the 
range studied, there are two maxima and one minimum. 

These results do not seem to agree with the conclusions of Bates and 
Tai (1937) who found the volume susceptibility to increase in the range 
of concentration 0 to i*5% and thereafter to decrease gradually. 

The exact reasons for our results seem to be obscure. The varia- 
tion will be discussed in the next article. 

Antimony solutions were rather difficult to prepare, probably be- 
cause of the higher temperature to be reached in this case. Exi>eriments 
were carried out at two concentrations and the results are shown below. 

TABLE X. 

Percentage of antimony in 

amalgam. Relative density. Specific susceptibility. 


0 

015 

0-28 


13-49 

13-48 

13-48 


0-168 

0-165 

0-164 
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The specific susceptibility shows a gradual decrease in the range of con- 
centration studied. (Fig. 3) . 


4. Discussion. 

It is worth while to consider here the subject of solid solutions and 
intermetallic compounds when two metals are mixed with each other. 
An excellent account is given in the book on “The metallic state’’ by 
Hume-Rothary. 

Let us consider a metal A to which is added a metal B. In a simple 
case, the atoms of B replace those of A and the structure of the metal 
remains unchanged. There is a common lattice into which the two kinds 
of atoms are distributed at random. As the concentration of B is in> 
creased, more of the atoms of B replace those of A in the lattice, until 
all the atoms are of B when its concentration is raised to 100%. These 
solid solutions are known as Primary substitutional solid-solutions. 

In another type known as Primary interstitial solid-solutions, the 
atoms of B occupy the empty spaces between the atoms of A. The 
structure of the alloy remains the same as that of A but foreign atoms of 
B are found in the interspace. 

Distinguished from primary solutions (in which the crystal struc- 
ture of the pure metal persists) are secondary solid solutions. In these 
solutions, the crystal structures differ from those in the present metals. 
But there is no indication in these cases of an^?’ electron exchange or 
sharing between any atoms to ferm a molecule. 

Finally the two metals may form intermetallic compounds of fixed 
or variable compositions. In these cases, electron exchange or sharing 
takes place and a compound molecule is formed between the atoms of 
the two metals. The properties of these metals are entirely different 
from those of the parent metals. The temperature coefficient of resis- 
tance of intermatallic compounds is of the same order as the values for 
the pure metals although the specific resistances of the compounds are 
different. 

A definite distinction between intermetallic compounds of variable 
composition and secondary solid solutions does not seem to be possible. 

Let us next consider how these distinctions may be made from the 
observed physical properties of alloys. Electrical conductivity and X- 
ray data give us convincing evidence regarding the various types. 
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X-ray diffraction patterns are undisturbed in the case of primary 
substitutional solid solutions. The patterns become diffuse but occupy 
the same places in the case of primary interstitial solid solutions. 

In the case of secondary solid solutions, a new diffraction pattern 
characteristic of metal B develops in addition to the one for metal A. 
While in the case of intermetallic compounds, patterns different from 
those of A are recorded. 

Considering next electrical conductivity, a large amount of useful 
information is supplied by a study of these properties. Norbury (1921 
and 1925) has studied the relative effects of different metals upon the 
electrical resistance of solid solutions. His results show that the increase 
of resistance due to the addition of a given small quantity of the second 
metal is larger if this metal is as far from the solute metal in the periodic 
table as possible both horizontally and vertically. 

On the other hand graphs drawn between concentration and electri- 
cal conductivity or between concentration and temperature coefficient 
of resistance, sharjo maxima occur at concentrations corresponding to 
the different phases in the mixture when secondary solid solutions or 
intermetallic compounds are developed. 

Another important guide in settling whether an alloy is a primary 
solid solution or not is by the application of the Mathiessen’s rule (Mott 
and Jones 1936, p. 240) . According to this rule, the change in the resis- 
tance due to a small quantity of foreign metal in solid solutions is inde- 
pendent of the temperature. While the introduction of the solvent 
metal greatly lowers the conductivity of the pure primary metal, it 
makes the conductivity much less dependent upon temperature. If R 
is the specific resistance of an alloy which exists as a solid solution and T 
the temperature, dR/dT is independent of concentration. 

Fig. 4 shows the variation of resistivity of dilute amalgams of zinc, 
cadmium, tin, lead and bismuth. The data are taken from the Inter- 
national Critical Tables, Vol. VI. 

Zinc is most effective in reducing the resistance. Obviously like 
cadmium, it forms primary solid solutions. There is evidence for this 
inference from the fact that the Mathiessen rule is obeyed in these two 
cases. (Int. Grit. Tables, Vol. VI, pp. 189-195). 

It is interesting to note that zinc which is farther from mercury in the 
vertical column of the periodic classification decreases the electrical 
resistance more than cadmium. 
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Tin and lead behave very much like zinc and cadmium. Tin again 
produces a larger decrease in resistance than lead, for it is more remote 
from mercury than lead in the periodic classification. The temperature 
variation of electrical resistance is also found to be constant in the case 
of dilute amalgams of lead and tin. There seems to be therefore conclu- 



sive evidence to show that tin and lead also form primary solutions in 
mercury. 

The electrical resistance of mercury is not greatly decreased by bis- 
muth. A reference to the International Critical Tables, Vol. VI, p. 190 
3 
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shows that the Mathiessen rule is not obeyed in this case. Hence bismuth 
apparently forms secondary solid solutions in mercury. 

Let us next apply these conclusions to the problem of magnetic 
susceptibilities. It was mentioned in the introduction that a close-pack- 
ed structure persists in liquid mercury. Attention was also drawn to 
the remarkable fact that whereas the presence of foreign metals in small 
quantities increases the resistance of a metal, the reverse seems to be 
the case with dilute amalgams. 

It appears that in the case of primary solid solutions the departures 
from the law of additivity will not be large. But with secondary solid- 
solutions and the formation of intermetallic compounds, one would ex- 
pect much larger deviations. 

It is clear that zinc and cadmium produce a gradual decrease in the 
diamagnetic susceptibility of mercury. This is what one would expect 
in the case of primary solid solutions. 

The behaviour of tin and lead is wholly unexpected. Whereas tin 
shows a decrease at first and then a steep rise, lead gives m initial rise, 
then a fall and a subsequent rise. The order of variation is much less 
in the case of lead than in the case of tin. 

Rao (1934) showed that when fine particles of tin are taken, the 
sxisceptibility is much less than the value for white tin in block. In fact 
as the size of the particle decreases, the paramagnetism of white tin 
changes over to diamagnetism reaching in the limit the value for grey 
tin. However, any variation of the susceptibility of tin may not greatly 
influence the susceptibility of the amalgams. 

Bismuth is remarkable because of its high diamagnetism. The 
variation of the susceptibility of the amalgam is similar to that obtained 
by introducing lead. 

It is difficult to accoimt quantitatively for these variations because 
of our insufficient knowledge of the properties of amalgams. However 
several possible factors influencing magnetic susceptibility may be ex- 
plained. 

The resistance of mercury decreases when foreign metals like those 
investigated here are introduced. This shows that electrical fields are 
set up by the introduced ions which favour conduction. The first effect 
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of introducing foreign metals is for these to fill up the gaps between the 
mercury complexes. This would happen if secondary solutions are form- 
ed. Further instalments may have the effect of breaking down the com- 
plexes. These phenomena may have the effect of decreasing the dia- 
magnetic susceptibility of mercury. 

Formation of intermetallic compounds on the other hand will have 
the effect of increasing the susceptibility since the valence electrons of 
mercury (which in the pure metal give a paramagnetic component) now 
become bound and hence contribute a large diamagnetism. 

In the case of zinc and cadmium there is a decrease of susceptibiUty 
because of a disruption of the complex. Zinc and cadmium atoms may 
displace some of the mercury atoms. The breaking of the complex may 
decrease the diamagnetic susceptibility to some extent. There is evi- 
dence (Mellor 1923, Vol. IV, p. 1039) for intermetallic compounds bet- 
ween cadmium and mercury but at the state of dilute amalgams, such 
combination is unlikely. 

In the case of lead and bismuth, there seems to be evidence from 
the point of view of magnetism for the formation of intermetallic com- 
pounds with murcury. At least loose associations of the atoms with 
groups of mercury atoms are likely. But in the case of lead, this evi- 
dence seems to contradict inferences from electrical conductivity data. 

X-ray data on dilute amalgams appear to be desirable to settle these 
difficult problems. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Dr. S. Rama- 
chandra Rao for his interest in this work. 

Summary. 

The magnetic susceptibilities of dilute amalgams of zinc, cadmium, 
tin, lead, selenium; bismuth and antimony have been studied by the Gouy 
method. Whereas zinc and cadmium which easily dissolve in mercury 
produce simple variations, bismuth, tin and lead produce more compli- 
cated results. 

The results are considered in the light of our knowledge of the pro- 
perties of alloys and electrical conductivity data. 
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The breaking down of mercury complexes when foreign metak are 
introduced and the formation of loose complexes or intermetallic com- 
pounds are suggested as the causes for the variations observed. 

Attention is drawn to the desirability of information from X-rays 
to fix up our ideas relating to amalgams in general. 
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QufTQ^ih^oi ^pjo^u Lj€ifijr^^u eij{m-fr/i(Spfr/r 
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pekufT /bp^L^iS^ ^[r(^6ifr^<oSSTffik<^ 
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vimeuQ^th L^puQufT(7^€h- Qe^jemrufTLDT'^u unuSirp^rr^ih .«/T<yw/wi?/T/i) , 

§)eiy/r<ff(^ eu^iSi(^ih Q^fre^<3BrTuL9ujQn‘ck ^lSIuQuuuit u6\)6ErrLjLSIiij(^)iTy sfrutSl 

Ujrr/b^ssiTULSluj(^if eiearu uemosyi^^^ piSlt^u L^edei}iT<s(^ 

(^fiSd(^Lb Qutuif Qufredu u^<s^iLUJfrm siruiSlLudf^L^uSIp iSpd'^eufr (bimu^^^uL- 
euipimQuj prrsedrrih. ^suistDird sursSuj (E<srT d^jr^^euGireordQ^rT€m(^ s^LopdQakJuSlesr 
LjpffoenJirn'ear ujisr-inTLOfftoir SL-L-miSIpu uaenQirear Q&orf QuiTQ^ih^dJ 

QsoiL^d&^Sleodso, 

GuL^dQs Qguibsl- Lo'^evdi^Lb QpspGs ^LDfflujtT p(^iii ^imi—uuLLL^ pl6]lp 
O liufT^ enipd}(^th /b[TLLL^ear <semQ&5m uuSeouGup/ih ^d(o6)&\Lii^ Q<9^LUiq(^k 

eu ipdesiSiLjih ^t^uumL^ojirsd QsfT&im(Bi jif6upQ(nj>(^ {^&pp}iuiT Qpp&SK^ujfrjTrrp 
Qs^luujljulLlJ) Qpd^uu ^&SSmtLjih sem® GrQ^p^sodssbm p^'2Gsrtqi}>^ Q^ir&o 
e^eodsemp^^^iLjih, QurTQ^&Beddsem p^2ffsnnih ^irfnud^ ^6iipr6lfS6fl6od<ss6mims2istr 
^&rHujif QpfreO'SiTULSIuj(Q)iT Qpir^p^d 3fx^rB(^QiisGr ^sSldj^ip ufraSinEis^puQearp^. 
erafrQeu QprreosfTuLSfojQLDek^ih ^ih^eo puS ^ mfriLi^fk ii^^d(oS)aiLj,:^ Q,7 luil^&t 

eu y^dioG)siLiih puSlipp Qp!Tm-^d\}s^inih ^Ls^uu(S6iL-.uj[Tsd QsrrmC^ ^&ffluj{r QpfT6\) 
airuLSaj(^irfrdD Qs^djojuQupp peuff dpuSt^m ^irQ^eku jp Qufrp(^Lb. 

g)e»/L-c£F<FiB<« s/T&op^u ufremu^ojiT p^/saif suiTL^LfirLh (siekp^ih^ ^dsireoppeuifd 
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ujfrj;v ai^QedfrQ aeod^uSlL^pQp uneauri^ujir p^^sif ^(^dpprrsd (^fS ppeufr^ jt/poevrd 
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sufri-..LD ^ear/D Q&^[T6i)(Si>!T(oOiSsS Qufr^eSIdr Qin/b-^rriLi^uj ^m/DUi^ir setrsSiU 
^(RDirsiririT s^i^/bgu QiJouJLJiSf^ssuuQQek/D^^i}* GresrQeu srrG\!)^^fTif<s 

Qffodsj&yuTLDmu (^ih^ire^ ^namdJGm /h(^<d ^fS ^ QpmmQirfr arrffQ^^ 

Q^^^^Ojit ^iuppuuLLij^(l^^^ei) QinjsffarQQLnesru^ /5e^(^ LjffO(^Lb. 

^/B^edir^rfltufr ‘ ^jd^rr Scstsypih^ Q ^(reos(Tui3aj(^ * creuru Lfssi^uu^^edfT&o enu^ 
QL[:irrL^uSl<^^ir ^^uSli5^d<s6mrLDrr<sB ^dj3ir(^/o Q&'-(LujuulL(^ ^/k^ir (aSliUn^sirem-^m^ 
iq(omT!Tm^ ^L^QiDiTL^uSc^th euddedjTfTuSli^QjTsard s^^euir 

^Qffluuir s^eo Gl<[rLuQs^/D ©7/_/5/rLl.£_»n'0e^ ^(15 ^g\)rr lEn'iLis^jh 

(^L(^.QajfSlssrQirsku^;^Lh^ ., / 5 \) ^guit QLDrri^iiiSaiS'ohr j^ih ^0 Qar-rrpserr ^uS}^ 

Qlditi^'jSI^ ssOfB^sffrQeuafru^^iJLh ^/hj^freSldi> euQ^th ^0 &&) cxjL-Q&^rr&ds^^fTLL^ QsfT6m(EiLD 
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iLjffluj QpuQuQpi^Si^k r^diQ @0 GiorTL^di^LD p^ffluj G) u fT ^G) au (Lp p p fT esr ^LUek pear (Senj 
Gluj&irup’^esTqLD euL—Qixfri^dGs ^^rffcu ^puQuQjpppiTi^UJ Q^irpaen ^mpth^ puS 
Qj^rrs^^QiUQpp^ ibS)G5)LUUJp^iBfh^ cij(j^i£>[T(i^ek ^smeuiLjih GSeodaSuuL^rrQen/earup^lsvriqih 
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@®/aj«r/j Q^ir^aiTUL9uj{^arr/b Qs^ojujljulLl^ ^/s^eSleaBeodsesariEiseir ueouL^u 
t iffm jp QL^^^eOfTear LDtTf^mdsirrr ^ih iSpirtT^iii uu!9<souul^(T^Qu(TsQ€u ^tSly^eod 

&66sr eS^tf^sKr ujiTeu(^u> ^fS^^uusotr^iru^pg^i* Q, iSI, 1178 Qp^ia 1216 enosiir lUiT 

^rremL^ Q^iripsifr 6B[red^^GU(^ssr ^LDiffrun^msk (srmp Q/DULju 

QuajUr Qujbp ^ojsstmsQeBreifr ^LDirs^eir <B^&frs(ri-iir^^d^ s=ekLL^ (^esfleufflesr lj^^su 
inrQuj ueuemd^uun-QSiir QmdQ^^ Q^fr^a[Tui3iLi^^p s^/dljulLQu uit/b^Ql^/s^ 
^/B^eods&sar esS^s^bsir uudevQ^ih GU(^^^L^t9r jiSI ubjiSl d^Qsn'^(^ihuip- Q} ^fTGSiseii^s 

e3ffluj(T/b s^0dQ QuutTiBeodsGm ^e^rrsd^ Qs^iL^ ^(T^ihuu^ Qeijasurip-earear (sreku^Wf 
^eueuirQ p j^euek QeusmQQsrrehQsfT&surQ uoKsm d^ujfT(t^th QpskQi^ir ^eSear euifiCEuj 
msir f^ nQe^ear p QuiLuriT^ fsesr ^eOivQub ^dsi^dsod Q^ojperflp^earQjTmu^iliy 

Qs^irdo^fruiSlaJp^e^ (^essrQ prrL^ihCS /sir/E^ Q<ff=fr^sijp p(^p 
Opfre^3ifrUtJS}lUfB<Xp^ /§(S^L^ppS5ST<d^ <3r^ffj<dQu9(3tf)^ 

^^<SBfrtjQu(r^Lo U6U6mih^Qiu^Q(^^QjLL\ua:ii^ pp 
6)j^3ifrei](o0€ir & piT^ Q<xfriE](&^iM6djri—€dQij) ” 

ermp QAndi^memL^eiifSFpBpprr^th, ‘ mewrp^iqeoQ^ ’ <^f>5r^ QprfL^di(pij) ^d^p 
ufTuSjrpptT^fB 3f^puuLl.u.<sB)iii dj fS uueofTLb, (srmQeif u€U£md^iUfrir[Tp Q<^luiijuulLl^ 
/Bsk^UlffO eretr^ih ^6dd<sBbm^&^ Qp(T&)&fTuiSlujp^ek enji^^^iredirpffO QupLj.j(Biih, 

/BGsr^jjT^d^ QppmQpp^ Qsujp<aiifftTecr muSldsompir ipujesrsi^ 

<oreereu(p ubk^pLfpmmL^d (^p^u p^p(^ §)/BS^sSlp Q^FfT^&rr ^iBp^<sfrjrp^Sp(^i}> 

&IS1S Qmdatrdj [SpuQ}piT(p -^pesrsm'^ iq&ssrnp^pio ^^pG^pj^ ^edsuir p)j 

Qui6d6U(p LD^siTirdiaeffl^ih ^&hr(SlQsiTeh-si *\ erajrd GSfpp^foff)^' ’OiL.pupfforr 
‘‘ ^LUppuSetD^ ^(7^LDQurr(^'SstrdQpesrd 3^fS€cr<oS)LDuSl eisfi/hsiTG^psk-fSIiU Qu[T(peir 
LUiTuuesSserr GTek^ih ^dp^sfririBiaf^Lb Sjdsfreop^GhenectQuiT^Lh ermd ffdissir 
iBind&euiTUjfr pma(pp(oO)p GeuerfluSl^peoir^u:), ‘ pu9 ipfBsar^}irppiJ<s(Dps efr(^,9?dQedd 
Qojld^* (srmeu(pi}> Qutfloj ^^QwiTifip pGcfluj^]d(p pijS}(Lpd(p <^^Qpp^ Qppe^fresr 
e0(9i^emp<o(Dpiqih Qisu(SffluSI(B6up[r&fr /Bsk^HTQ&oek^ <3^(Tp^irih f».6mQ ’* erarr 
^pm B.€tDjrajrr&ff}LUjriT€sr ^ iSlerr'2err QedfTGifriHaj^ujiT ^-(SOijr^pSuQurrpedfr^ih g )/5 
4?ei5r@/r6V) QppeSleo ^dp^srrjr!km'2eiTU^Qp<5SiL-.ajpfT£BQ(oij Q<3=ujujuuLLijjL(^ppdo Q^u^m® 

Qineku^ ^ fSajuu®ih. 


^j^euirpesTfSl ^Qfflajif Qpn et)struLSuj(^ifQu(r(odLj ueuGmd^ajnrQ^ih pih 
€T(^p^d Q^rrpQufTQ^QeiTear ^^p^siTjriinTsdQsfrcmQf ^i^<Si\<siTi[mL{ Qptdr 

Qefrfrear ^(j^^QpeuQesr Quiear ^ d pcb fSPWLud QsiT(drGis)sdQspu t^ih^skp^afrirp^esr 
(j^tareor0iD ^ih^£uiTd(^u> eaj&sardsim s^fSesrQjTetffGi^Lh <ff^LD66ariT Qei^rr s^^pueuir, gja/ 
(oS(r^ (o)aiT^ea)6B6S(^&r ^^anrir Qeu^uais^Q^uiSi^ih /esst cgMrgb ^d^e^daempeoipiq 
Qpemfrpp QeuQ^dp Qpearu^ 'bsvujtJleo'^, (sreufl^ui iSIpafreop^ ^d^eQQea-Qpp 
p^afTiTLD Qs^fteoeo^amriLfrQuj (^nemL^^arrird psSir ^2evraj sfremuuL^rrstou) 

iiSl0k ^^Qarredir® ^pp^QafrjrQLDm^ iSlear ^ i&remriT enj^ist^&jfrirfraSggrfr, 
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Q^ir^siruiSluJii — 

tLffiuSujeS^ ‘‘ LSfkseoQp^eoiT /B^Qei>rr0rf!<3^ Qs=iTGS}ffsruj/B^emiT QsrrfffrCSed ” eresru 
'bserFlear sSrfl&DeiJU tSIiEiiseo^eSI/b s6m(BQsfT6iT<sQ6ueer 
^W(Sija&(fiuj!T LSiEised^&i)iTiT s[Tei)^^jb(^u l 9 puil.L-Gujfn' ^is\) Qei]6m(Bih, “ emufiism, 
(oSiu/B^fTiTf arrFfTy Q<^P^rr (STear(^^Quw ^jih uemrLj^ QpiT<o6ieBLUaQuj Qg^fT/b^^bofru us^sisuiy 
s(!^QSii£i, Q&^ihGSiLLQujmu uGmLjuQuuuirirs Fpp^uSir OldiLil^i}) Fr-/hj^iiSl(^!E] 

QslLQ 6U(T^QLDgi^dQ6B/bu QevfT/b^^^QrFI/E^/h ^ffliLirr^LD ^^§)<€!ek/D ^sbjtld ^<srrir 

LDiTiq/h ^ffiih^€mQen<bir jnnhy ff'p^uSrr QLDiuiLjih FP/DpiU;^ijSI(^(K;Q65LL(Sl 
Q^mpjih iSJgbr^ioiTQefrfriT g'fh^QpL^dQskp^ OuiTQ^fBprr^ '* <5Teur /Ed'^i^frdQeuflLU'r 
s^fStajp"^ ffS^CcUfT^eo ^QDL-iLjSsjruSujUJfrpd) ” (STesrtsu^^ iSld^p Lupiuua&d 

Q<sfT6m(Sly ueiiemd^iL/grr : ^ddSlesi^ujir sn‘ed^^p(^d 9l{jSl ^ Qp/buLl'^eiiirn-^d} 
Qeu6m(SiQLLeor ssn:QuurriT ^^ofr. 

^i^^piLi^ir^BU QuiT(T^LLu(TuSlirp^^ih Q^nredsrruiSlLLJLj u(TuSirisij<gmirseh‘ QppeSliu 
(oxjprSl^ui (^p^SjrfE}<SE€rrfr<seijLh ^m)£r/E(mL^<s0rrfr<s<oijih •aU(^6iJStfrQcii (Bo^r^^eSip Qurr^u 
urrtiSiru U(^^ajn'<3s QmomQQuasaruif. lduSI^.bit^SiT Q^freo 

giiTLiL9iu eii<5aiirajn'^rHajiT6s^^ijQurrei')(B6i/ 9lpuLfu ufriiSjT^d^p(^ih 

^&DiTd(^uS)mL^QLU Qurrj^juufruSiru u(^^gv}iu ^gtJ<oU)Li:>d^0pp6i>rr^Lby <^uurruSijj ^ 
Q^fT(3G)S fsesr^p (^j^^{rpQiSn'<oi!0<sa*bofr<s (^fStuiS^ih Q^umurrddssrfJ^ih 

QgFifdsuui^rrQdiLLUfr ^li) ^dQsfT&rcsos eueQiLjpvQek p^, 

ueuemth^LUiTn pfTih Qg-ujiqih jffr0jeir ‘‘ (ipskQi^n- QLDiTLflQuiT^QemuRii n9 lUeuiT 
QiDfTi^iqiii QufTemQmQug p (oUfrppueiJLD ” GrekuppQs/lKjp Q piT&\)srTULSljjid) Qpp 
eSuj u<r>i^Lpaj^p (^pjShfia&'^istT p pnQmQp^ QiLfTi^peorrsd Qg^crp^^dj gp^;i9iL>6herrfT(f, 
^suiriTpQs=UJiLiLjuL-.L^ fBsbrppneo Qu(f^ihu[T^ih Q pgsdsrruL^uu d^pQ'jj pfSld 

(cffpsQm s^pek Guj^l^Q^cemd Qg5rrekerrp(Bg5pLi(5&)L-ajpfT(^LD. ^j'E^Eissrib .^fiffRujir 

Qprr6))£EfruLSiaj(^iT(Tp Q£fujujuulLl^ Qpp^^edrrs cDsup^idQ<s[rcGsr(^y Sjp^iL 

gP^pSluj QufTQ^Gfr QpLpLfQpQp^^ OlDIT <S ^(LpU^lLlU U6U&yUT d^OjfTiT UiSD^LUfTfT 

Lf^LUesr iq(^p^ii) suQ^eu^ 6B(T&0vugtD<sii5l(^(Essr (srsorp pmh &f>^fSlujppQ<zpu ..^^iiflajrr 
QpiTeosfruiSluj(G^(T eu^i^Qu iSIpsrrsopps/ <2^ ^ihpearevpgt^p 

isBeodcsOeoexo' p eijdfiujfreo ^sSeodQiqiiiy ^euir g.ir&dp^ eu ipisisstr ^ pdi&rreop^u p^'^'6upfr<s 
euthjsi 6U ip^i^enJ p^svr <ST^jr^ Qurrppeo Gisht ^ld p-pSojireo pQpsi9u^LD LDirqS%:\3 
^IfRiurreufr^ (Beu^umlQi—m ^d/sdr ^^dOg-Lu^mefTfriT. (^ijsismih ^fRiq Q^up'ioiDL^p 

^isuiriTp QgrdjOJuuLLL-. QprreosfruLSujpQpfT® Qun-(jrpiTrrQ^(7^'m 

Qisn'ppeSle^ eu^^Qe^earppp QiSipLjGa)L^Luprr(^(d)LD€sru . 

iDjTLffSBso ^ffinjfTtnjfT^ QpfT&isrruiSiij^^ek Qeu(^.i sf^n^uj 

“ ^tflLj<5G>L^Uj<ouniiSl^ih LDinqS^ ^ifliUiT pem- ajfr&!}6uQiL/6Bflgd- ; — Qg^LUiL^&fliu^eir 
sf^fiSuj Q6uirpperrQu<5S3U.^aj ^sttQu&dl^ LU^sfriruuLLu^(SSiLn QmdSl p^uSireTr 
QusBi[_&s)Ujd s^rrjrioOisup^d 3f>-gvp§i}th QppGfffl^j^) (^€6)L^Sdo0 FFp:' 

cr^ih fEiTe\)eusts3SiiSL^^6CD^ /iS L^Qinetrr “ Qu>&>Q6d(ipp^ uS^^e^fT 
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euaSi^esr ” ereirjDeurrQ/r) /sieqsss Grimsois Qs^oSI Gresr LLStrir^QaLL(Q 

^esrQLC)^Qffi>Qp^^ lusitCcld ^svr QineiiQe^Q^^^frs^ ^ffliLjQLD<shrp^ih^ 

^<sQLDetfrQefrGSI<S(^d eiD&QpsmeurflQ^, Qp^siooff^QiLifri^luj QpsoT eur soeij QslLQ *’ 
QtLeoQedQ^^^ LAI(^QLD6ir(^^ 65>sireii^irfkQ<sLL(B LD<3;irid^Qiflih^ 

Opu^iLfGlinek/D^Lh^ Qp^e^QffG^resS Qi^/b^F<sirLniT(^ih * * @GroL_f^S}\) if<sir LS}F<om 

QL^Omem^sS p(^y /BQDL^LD(T^mQear ^ ** ^rehrpenfrQp “ ^!T€mL^Q(^ppij 

uSlQjrs ” rdleisrp jrsffQeiJiTpfiekQLn ^mjrih suih^ Q^lu(sid65ljulL(B (ipL^qQLDmp^jth 
mnQujrrQpear ujsjnh eii(r^(sui^ ^^irduQsLL u^sirfB(DpfTiskj^QijDGdr(^^^i s-<sirQLD 
uS&jriLfTUjp ^rfltLjQuj^-iV’p^jih, Q/BQ(ippd)(^P‘'(^ QunTL^s^GffleijrQpeer QufT^uuL- 
^p^Q^iSI p(^d> /Efr<5^£5^(^iSfp(^ih S^iLjQLDmdsh-fSl “ ^^j.p^Q^L9sorsiTd 

QerreS Fr'(^SiSj[(^^^&Qs(Sl^0oQ<sxJ6mQih ** “ (^eiisBsmdj euq^th (5\m 

Qc^L^p^ihf r^Ls^d(^dQsrremL^(TQm-chrip^ ^di^ds^rrffJsu)LuQjjsk(^^^_^ ^d<!?^{TffjQdLU 
Qiuemp^ih^ eupsjds=fTffl(SO)Uj eua^nmQ^Ll.® ^jpQpssr fB pt^Quisn! ^p^^^ds^^iflemiu 

QajmQpQ<srrL^^Lh, ^emQm^^or ^n-ffl'stdUJ ^pQpmp fffffiLjQiDmf^^ ^pQpmu^ 
Qeupu s^{Tifl<ss)UjQuuemd QsfTL-^yjLD^ ^dQ<35<d[r s'fTffl(f^LU QLDLUu^m,9'QiLin(Bi[m Qs(Ei 
QLj:)ek(^jp ^sirds'~fTiH<oU)UjQLUesid QmL^^nh^ ^ <g 5 a./ foxsm- ^ekpui}) ueoeurSI 
Q<^[Tei)Q&oeki^^ &.em(^6if^ SL.p.-sj(^6u crewLyuP (su^irp<smp Qau^’ iShflp^^ 

QivmdQiSn'em® r-9^;6sirisSl(^^Sl QujmQ(^i^,p^ih iSpoj 

iDfTih ” erm ^Q/Hluit s^eufTLSisefr ufruSJjr <a)9.(i^^^i}Sli-'brsbm (sri^^^^daiTiLi^ 

iLj&reiTfrif. QiLQ&^Qp^d <3iiTLl.ij^uJ6vp£J/6h ^6m(^(su ^p!d(^6v (^esrLj^ e)j^irp(^p 

Qeupj iSIfftp^ c^<sBir (Si9(^^Quu^dQ'5i[T<5mL-^ mi^k^ndo Q,7'rr6\)ei)^s;rrjru uc^^uSisk 
sekrempaik. ^j^dp ^QrfiQudoeofrih (STQppp^QsiTir p^dn /sdr^meorr^iHiUirfrp pSlrflp^d 

sfTL-is^UJ u(^^<senmh, 

g],®EOTr/5 QprrdosfTULSlLUp^ek QpL^<S)]<s(Sfr LDfTM^ui^fTGun P: ^rfltj s^^/SIlu uev^m/B^S} 
UJfTiTf ^e^eSli-p^pip prfih Q<F<L(Lji}> ^/rdo QpnrdosrTLJL9ujp^Qp(^ <oul§ ^ssdrrpp 
(E<S6diT6ufrpj §}(ipd(^(oa)L—UJ <sS^<s^dofrp pik j^eSlp (Bs^ifp^t^^jrp.pienemT 

Qneku^LL Q-ppjb60Tirppd<35^. §)kiEieffr/s QpireosfTuiSiuup^m Qun'Q^^ QP>-9-^ 

LLiT^ui-. ^eiiiT (^iQpsSdffh. rSluj ^L-fBS^Sotrd ^£U{^rri5sr si-eufrudlsdir “ g)63^<£F ^friird^euirek 
LDjTLSek ^£OT/D»V),'5]<55(oroL_(o iL/ ” <srm<sijih ‘ * .£rn'/f/5^iif eufflmedeo ^ pLLdQujddiSGoQiijmp 
QpiT/E^Qen&fluufs'pp foi^oin' ^(ourp/iM* eresreiji}) (sumjriJupipQpfT^ajeiin'Qp ^rrirQuQpp^ 
^mQpek(^^ Qeo ei^uSIQjjQ^p^ds^^iqLh QmiLQujQ^p^ds^LLiih s-L^ek Q&^ifp 
Qpcksr^np^th^ pmas^ind Qs^ndodso f?^UJir^^sm <sSlir<Qijp^^l^^smQujssrd 

^(T^pp^un ^ek^iScoSXauQuiTeo&j^Gijf-h ld/tlj (Sdso ^rflpeSlek eu^ s^da 

•^fTiTLj ^e^trpp Qaevrrenjfr aS!(ipd(^uu(SlQ Lockup ” <i^€or isSl^p^iLjm (sSenm^d 

Qs'-dpiJIip euipfSi^LD piSii^ miLu^ek u(^^aj{TUj fBeopQ^dfTfm^ih 

U(^^uSl^dfr6rr{Tif ^pSIpp QpuLju QuirQ^eifldo ei]^d}(^th Q&^rrpaeh ^enir i^/6lpp 
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,S)juQu[r(T^QenirQL^ wn-LLis^ek ^^sstlu u(^^6aGff)^Lb gu/ 5^ eu ip(5}(§LDiTuSlecr ^<siD<su 

Q^^rr/bsefTiTiJD creku^’^ssTf 

Q<£Flh<^LSl^ U6 ^<osFI(T^ iQ(S^^J^LD 

(^j:6luL9esr(D6ii ^Sl<5(D3'-<^Q^-fr/D SgttgQ (Qs=iT<^, c^/yr) 


ereor/D (sSl(SfrdQ(^!T, Qsd^L^l ifi (arsaru^/t(^<d Qs^ib^uS^ 

Qtar^QiLKcmu QuiTQ^efr Qa^rctsfrenrc ^ Q&^ib^lS! tp /srrQ (nr^uQuir^err sf^pSeoriT ^..stDir 
UJiT^rflujirff^en. UiUJi^m k^ajiTQ^ih ^jsuir Q65frdirG6i<suS}'^ Qlu/djpju umesflQ^ £e^^^. ,hr 
Qei!(^<sd Q<!Tih^iSl l^!^!G\)QLD€tsr ^ .vvs?yi9CDtzj (^ok ^eiTQ$shr^Qs>n'<^^(B Q<fTis^L£j ip £lei)^(oG)^d 
Qs'iiih^ UGkhirf} j[Gm (QsfTihio^LS) Sedp^^'^or sGcm ^i ih ufiQcaremr Qinn'^^Ef^eir 
^L61Q^jrrL^d^ (cj^2eaTUJ Qinni^-sGir 6uipm(SjQmpi QGnjbgu mLLip-^Qp^Qefran (<^/Slu 


iSlmiSL'iT'Jj<9 Q&^d^iA/Q ipfTiT {^)pStui3€crGUGk ^ 

Guihjfn euipm(^Qjm ^QmffdQir[T&dQGd€sru^ ul 


■<<srf)G5f}ear^’Lb Qs^/b^lAi^ 


“ ip iSex^i^-.Ss^ir umssflrip ihiG\)^^^Lh 

pjp9iJ'6mip<6irfl iy piBQl ip.r i^ fSs^p ^ ^iii 

piiiEi (^pS}ui9,s^Q<oiJ ^Q<ss)<9=d-Q^jp ©GYreS ” (273) 

€Tmd Q<3^iuj^€rerrfriT, 


(iU L^QiaUiEJSi^LD Q (^fj::>fHilSQS)L-.UULLt^ ^iSl ip £eO L[i2oSr p<S6) p:qih plAltp < 5 ^^ 
fT>e{}€^iedSLh GiesTu umthufTir^if s^jp/^.^fT^Lh (^idile^uu(§^'i^€n- Q&--ih^iAlip rkeo 
QiLcvr d ^gtA^CElu (^0 m(Si Qa[T(ArerrLJULLt^<5iDiD QprreosfruiSlujiT ^rskrn^seOfT^iLp 

gj^ijiTserrfreo u(^d65LJUu.L^ Qpdkurri^ow p- QppeSluj udr6ufl(7^ mQ<S(^Lb Q<3 ^/b^uS^ 

wpdQ^^cifT QLD/bGlssrr&joTL ear (keuctfru^ 

Opemunemip (^lLl—iw (^i^(Ei^/r)<^fr (Jojczrar^^) 
usk rSliuQ^ojfT (oUpek^i^d — iBGurrnpiu 
& pi ubtsdfrQ Ljm^Q Q^^/hpuSip Qs^ir 
^pLS&y uekGoPiQ^ tbiriLQ L-^ektr 

upGa)Uj Qiauemuir QeuirnirrSldo s^/Sluj GcfffB^u^'^ 6.51 g'^uS'^ ueSrcof^ (E5(B 
eiearp QpfTL-.jTfrGO <oBefriE(^pe\'!(r (§)uuiTL- eSt^iLD Qs^dpiSiip Q^if Greard /rk^mi'n a ' t 
pear/£}dy Qs^rdpuS p /EfrQ Qs^ir <sieard ^puuL^rr&^LLUjrr Qs^ihpuS) p mnQr ^rr p 
peafJCEuj Q(auiT(7^ fBnip^ihpQpeku^ih^ ^ooQpn'i^ihp GJ^ooruj uk^reaflQ^ /bitlIQu 
S i^LD QsiT(BidpLS) ip fBU L-. it Q ineku^ih iSpsrredppfriT pih iSlGa)^iLj(Ss)jrujfTp0O ^eaar&sarih, 
^m/Slu^Lh QpmuT&soTLp. mQL-.eku^ piSlip miLipek Qp^u^^uSl^'mefTpiTiu 
uiT6mLspfBTQL-.earu Q u(T(r^(kr upturn fSu un'&saTup/B(Ti—ip.<dir Qp6sru(^^G)ujesrLJ QuirQ^err 
UL-rrpmh, ^{mmeanb Qurr(^6huQQLDGaflGar euu.uiT6mu^ mQi^car ^/iisrTLLisp<5ar e'L^ 
€utp!Esuu(Bpeo QeiieaaT(BlQLDeers, 
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Q^rredaiTuLSitJU^rr ^00 Q<3=lu^/d^ (^rn'earir erQp^^eosssecwQpLh Qe^ir^ 

eSlffCssemopth unjumsssfi^fS in eui^ikQaj Qp(o6)'D tnrr/h/61 LDds&r erQ^^^d 

SGfflesr (sSuj0OlSI^ tqeavjjrQeuemru^ ^^iHluit Qeu(S(^ir^S!Tiruirrsd 

S^f3l^Qffmpp(^ GTQ^^^dpm/D rnLLuf-* (oTSar /Ed^(^ITd3effflLUlT U&fTLD 

ufrjr(^fT LjrriiSljr^^/b(^d ^put-jetDir sk-jSuQun ^(soiie^ Qupuu(BiLb. eresrQev Q^ir^ 
0srTutSlujt^iT <or(i£^^^&(Tjf^^p Qs^fred (^^eShnenj/tfS GBpfeodseatsrmsetr euk^ unuim 
sfT^UL^ (5r(i^^^da(Sffl<5hr ^ujecQuirearesypiLjCELD Q<!F0o8ear(^Qjrea‘u^ 


fl} ^maih 

dtrirLD mffru^ jt ^(SO) i$iq€(£L^LuO^0!fr ^cirQLoirj^^ 

Q^fT(otJiSUjfTLU «flyuLJL_6V)^^©/f)0f65 •sirjr&ssTLj QuLUijrriiS^^. «$ilLy6^)0)<®/T 

GijQ^eijfm SLLLfedt^Qaj €uLSf.(Si^(Lp(o5)L^^^fTs Qsu^Qeij^f^ &j(^^^dQ<sn'6m(Bi ^m^ssrQiu 
iLjcciiriT^^iLK^ Q<9=!T^)3<oGiUj/h^ih S^(^di ^<scD<tTUJiTLD, FFi^mQL^(i^^Q^egrp^ 
esrsir<oSl^eij[TdjdQL^ih^ (^pfStoj^vsiriii qp^gSIuj ^eor^LoiTth, ^ev/b/S/b 

QsQ^^Q^m^LD Qucuif <^Q£^Q^£sri.iu(^u (oTtosr/D Q&>(B^^(TefTLj 

ulLl—^, (^diQGUQg^Gl^esf ^ii> Qucuif Qp^ek Qp^ek mdskr Qwrri^s'^iT ^ Q^irpfSl 
entpisQ (SxjQ^isjscTedp^ s/mjifdaeh' pih i3p(T^d(^u Qud<3r Qpmpuutr^emiT p 

pbfTLLffO Ujeme\)f Qpp<sSiiu LjpuQutr^fSffldi ^wQnurreSla^ir (^Q^^des^LLu^p 

QprrL^isQcu sireop^u Qu/bp siriremu Quujjrfrpd) Qw&sm(dQii>sku^ “ <oT(i^puu(BipeQ 

(^esreuQ^th uosi^cu (^p^jr^Qprru.JTfTp L^0d(^ih, 


Qpa&d0i[TUL3uufr pwih €r(j£p^eod€B6mrp^^2esr Qp0s>pQuj ^ek LOff-Lf^Quifrifi 

IDJTL^, iSpuiSIcueOf Lfeoni fftcueop Qpir&DSLDFLfy e-(0LS)uj^f n-uSif iDcuimQiJudd^ Ljeir&f) ldcUibj 
Qcueo, (^pfSoj^sjruLfemffiiLdi cresr ^eku^ajGO&efnr^&mifp^Qeki^if. ^3rfiujif 

^uuL^&op^efr gS ^ dauu^e^eoreu p<oSipd SQ^eSiqi^ Q<SFdj<oa}6stLjQLDeffr €S(f]^6u<oS)&uuiTdQ 

^eupgucL GB^dSetDUj j^ekwjTLf QppeSluj m^kQsrr ppcr ^ih Qs=Ujm6B€aiUjp Opneos 
wiTLj QppeSloj (otDeudCopirppiT^iii gL.€surdp^^Qireku, 

ueuemd^LUinf pirib (oTQ^p^eodsem Gr&kfr^ Qucuif ^ QpGop^ tSpuLf, 

ttL0©/£O, LDirp^GUilTf QppSufl'^GVy g)toO)L_©^, QuiTsSlQlUear GTQpp^Gk 

^eodsemih uppirseijch upcb Ljemifd^Qcu&jru t^pp^Godsemih ^jremL^rrsBiSijt}) uekeijf^Q^ 
u^^cuiTsu i3,'Bp^ ^GupsukfT ^^p^Godmemih upempiLfih sjQ^p^ujQeoesr ^ffiiueofTS 
Qjibf Ljpp^eoda&sar iJ^M'&surL^^eir uppGCDpu upeStuQ^dear CcGL/rnflcu&OfrtSSijiDy .^uijpp 

pir^(^Lb Lj€mffd3<oS)Uj eLuSi^p^u c^ernrHojeo , QindjuS p^u LiersariHcudOf LfesurScueo 
ereor (^etxipQuj ^ek/Shubxaemrsei^ih ^p^Qpstsip oDwuQu^k^Qp prun'd) <oS)eup 
^emifp^@ek(n^if, pirch eui^p^dQsiTemrL^ eoisud^cudosi^err Q ptTe^sirutSiajp^ 
euQ^th ^€kri£>jrLff Qtutri^cnjrLff kS puiSiuuQeom ^ib ^ekfiScueo^B&fltk (sS^s^bsfr <oTQ^p 
^LueSl^ih, L^caanflajeOy QpireoiA ix>in-j^ &.u5}if idluisiQiu&o, ufeheffi wujiKiQtueo^ ^pfSuu 
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Q^ir^SfruiSoJih — 

^ssFU Lfessrrftuj^ <oT<ohr^th ^/s^uJeosGfB^iii Sk^fSuj eS^s^ 2 eir ti.iiSlif^ pS)iu Lfsmiflujdo ^ 
QldujuS' p p/u t^emrflajeo (srdr^uSjremL^UJ^^jefBs^ihf eL(^iSlcLi^ sS^<oa)Uj ©-0fL/ Lfeeorrfluj 
eSI^jih ^L-d^Jd sk-fSiu^ ueusmTih^uumr^ s?(T^!Bsd Qs^rreoeSI ^smsiS( 5 (j) 6 ud(^iB ^pSffst 
QeuefftuuQ p^eu pirQinem-uir. 

(STQ^p^eor Ljpp^eiidsfPSoiLLfTQuj (^LofTi^uSlLUeo SL.66oriT ppuQufT/Bp ueuecuf d^LUfTif 
dpear^&srp ptSlip ^e{)S(Sffi(sQ(d>si)eareup<S5)pp prrQLo u(^upth umrruupQinesr Qpmmfr 
m m * ^p^2gst luesariTp^Lh ^diie:3ujp(^LJ u psBiuQ&oem u Quhjit piB^ ^'peor sgsot Quit ^ 
QGu(^pprr^u> &puQu(i^ppfr^wfrQuj ^rfluj QLDiT^6Berr piAlip Qicfri^tqeir 

euL-Qs^ireoedfrLDirp/ euL^Qiiar^iL i<sp^^sJsriLiQpL^eir ^rSI<d Q«F 6 i)^c^(^/r. Cub'S! do 

U6ueosr/B^UJ(TiT U(^^, ^j<sroL_(^^, ^iTiflsQUj^ sSIssiTirih (srearu U(^upp(oa)p 

iSIfflp^ ^0 QiLrri^uS!eod<fSb-6aria si^^fSliLjeireiTaiT. QiaimesnSleuir euLJdluyrri^ 
uSieodscmrp^^ ^pireurrs <sGi6up^dQs(T5m(Ei upsSlaj&) <sS^ sf^/Scupp^ ^euir 
meop^LD S{pp 0 Qpssr€sr 0 Lh ^rflLU{T<s 6 ir ptSJ^/BfTLLi^p Li^peoirdo j^jeuif pih utpds 
QesjiTQ^dafksi^fh ptS) tpiEfTcLL-mrireo QLH'bQssrreherruQupp/ ^Siu<d Q&^rrpserr ^erreij 
p^cp ^eosi^iL Lf0/5^ ucT ifiu(Sip^eonss)LDQuj Quct^/b^uj tscnrem-LDfr^u), 

OpfreostTuiSluj QeuQppp^sirir ^enpQ^QL^irpp/eajuiqQou. 

tueareijLh wfT piuLLL^etrrsijLCifTCU /Etar ^^QeOQ^ppQarr ir sS^<s^ih §}ioa)UJp^siDirdsLju(Slih, 

^peksem Q prreosrruLSiiud 0 p^/nE<sQ 0 freoedfrih puSQ ipem iSBerrn’^thf ^eupfSear iSekesr 
Q^Qp^d sfrLLu.uu(£iih /seir^^rp 0p^ifcksQend)eofTih ^ds/reop^u ui^^ih ^uaQeo 
QeuedjrsemT^Lb 0 fSLJL 3 u-uu(Bih, 

^GSrLDULf 

* ^diGu^^fTirppnp Q^fTeoeouu(Siih ej(i^p^eodsempGDp ^ircrp^p 0^0 p 
^emrrppeS^ ^carLDiTLj toTear^tb Qucjuirp^ ' (srsor ^snih’^u&s^T^ih^ * ^pQpnreosfru 
i 3 ajQti>^ih s^p0 LDjrufrd^^sssrd^ QeucmQejearevpsiDpp QpfT^p^&sonTp^ejfroDLD 
uSesr ^skinjjQuek^ih QuuufrppaiiSipQpesr /sd&^^dQesfliij^ih ^djeSIcueSlear Quajfrd 
ssrrirem-ih 3^fS&sriT,* (^djen^scrffp^tL eTQ^p^sddsemp^Bffsrp OpcT^p^emirp 

peorrp Qupp QucujrfruSear ^^siTjru>irQu€oruu(bl6upeir/SI s^ekiDjrQueoi LJuu^ireiDUi 
OJiT^ihy ^djeu^snjrp^Li ^f^puuLlL^esr Q^ujiSSiSiQajn'pSl p0ih Qurr^err^^sfrjrp^eir 
Qs^jjiLj&fJuj QeOfTsbpp0^^LD S0sSuj!T€up&!rfS p^SCT IT p^d^th Qu[T^dl/{T<SB[r&DLD 

lurr^ih j^oixeu (oUfTeShLjSiDiiujfrpeojSsf gtcst §}0eu0<oS)iriLiib Lopvpp ^eu^^rresrQpeefleiiiTy 

“ rpir^SriDiTLi : j)lo%prreu^ umLjupfSaj Qucuir sh^pupeo. ereBrQeo/ 

iSldjQeuH' p^lL 0p^ irdosi^dQlseoeon' LDQ< 3 SfTirQ}Liismu ^ Qijpi'n n’t uo^hso 

<su^6i)j ujirpj isrmpp Q^L^dsp ^eo<3s lduli upfStu QuiunQuireocv ^ g^&sarQd sfL^puuiScb 
•oTQ^p^j 0fSeOy QiBUf-eOy ^uSiTy Quidj^ (sretsrpp Q(2^i^ddsp^u Qucuiirs&r pireSImsem- 
^(^ppQuiT0L^(^ Qpp^jlf€0(T^[BiLi(^p Q^LU^QsfrekfffruuLLL^GDLLuSleiry ^(Siseu pirar 
iLffLjupfSuj QuLUjTfTuSleifr sreardOlsiT&rs ** srear ^Q/Qmjfrp^Gsr Quuj/HeiDUj i^isiDjrppfrift 
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Qja/Qenjrr^^/b 3k^/Duu(Bti^ (srQ^^^ds&flek Quuufr Qp^eQuueu^ffsr Q^ir^sfTu 
iSlLU(Q)ifd(^ QPflsrreo^^euirnesr uemesiL^^ ^iTeirr(D(^!f ^doserfl/b Q<&^{T60 io0ljulLl- 

crQ^^^tUeO tDiTL^sefrfrdj ^^fficuif ^/k^eSlesr ^(^^/dQuit^lL® GrQ^^dQsrrtrrerruuLl. 
L^etfT crcoru^ ^Qj(^6Ufr^^€ofl&)dse6ar[B6s'Ssir ^ ereku * ^ Lfe^euir ^ ^ Qilfcl^u* * ereorwf^fr 
Ljei^CiJiT * erear ^ QtSFfT/bsefrrrear Qp ( ok2sin '( oUJfrn ‘ ( sSerrfkf ^ ih . 

d5. €T(^^Q^€tsruuQu 

^ SJTQP ^ 

esT^srS jpieufiujQ ^ LJudoO^esru 
^iririh^GUDek i£ijriQ6sr (^^pffOiE/fSssiu-Qiu 

@oo^ ( SiQ^^^dserflm QuojQ ^ ih , Qp < ss > p \ L\LD Q ^ aosysii^ih sf ^^ Qek / D ^. 

{^^6arQufr(7^ek) ^ QjDuiSi^^d Qs^frdieouuQeuetsr ^&jTQp^<d) m^iT 

i£'(2^ss SIl^/b^ QpuuQ^ssrgi/ Q<3 =it60^6uit ^QiftujiT, s^iTiT/B^i ^LcdQe^dsism 

tun &eii(ssiL^uj (sSl^^^ eiGsru^irth, 

^iTcrm^ €0/0^^^ ^L£idQeodsemiii(TS(Si^<o6)L-.uu ^m^ih Q<3=[T(d><s^QS)LJ2idtrds 
crQ^dafruDrruS §pt ihj ^eefiQuj S/b(^ wir/b/Dd) Quppm6ud>9^6ufT^GSlm^ ^liiuSujd) 
euirs/ ^efffKEuj Sppd> stTgemtioTs erQ^pQpmd ^putSIp^d Qs’-ndjeouuQLh Qpuup 
Q^®th Qs=iTp^ea)Fdau Qu(^eufTuSetfr, 

^frirQuQpp^ear ^iud)Lj&surifp^6iJrrfT * ^frifd^eujrek llitiSI^ ^esr ’ Qpem(f^rr, 
ujrrsfruS^iih /Sdsurd ^{rrnh^ euQ^pds^Quu pLDdf^rfiuj ^Lud>uiTseij(o(DL^uj 
Qtaeorpeuir^, (srcirrQeu ^ih^eor^Lb < 5 f 2 sisrQiJU(L^p^dd 2 Grru(BufT€brpj psSQuj crQp 
^etDffdauuL-^rr S^etoLDUjQeiueku^ QutTp(^ih, ^djeufrQp /sesr ^iir&Ofr^ih 

58. QLDfrj^(y^pp ^irirmr Lc^ULD^ap ^irQ(ofnTeB 

Qpp6i)^fnr Ou^effl 0 6vm6sp ( S ^” 

ermup^d) Qwrri^d(^ Qpppsn aemw^dj ^^p^ir^rflew 6S[TfflujiD{nueu(7^U) ^eSIujfreu^ 
€T(I£P^ QppQ&OQ^pQp^^U) ^fTlfQuQppQpm^lh ^(i^G2J<50)SliSSstn-LLimL^p^ 

ereordsk^fS, eTQppQpcBrd QpuiS^p^d Q^irdeouuQih ^uSq^ld QLDiLiqLDfrQuj Qpuu 
QpQ^pfi^^iLjth pesfKBuj ^<5D)S=ppd upjSy 

59. “ c_aS0 (LpL^iii^LDir Qpuu^ oppCocd ’’ 

ermup^d QppQ&OQppQpesru QuujrflLL®(oO)jrppiTiT, 

^Sffih (LppeSuu (Lpuu^ih Qm®d]&emdSl ^ lL QupuuQpeSleirr jfjeupeoip eSpih 
QpirpfT^ ^sjTQppd esrsjrdl^euirdj (sresr Qp^§^ uSpu^iLj QLD®pQpfr^(^[f, ^mmesrih 
sk^peufTm Si<3sjr(jippei)rrs €arajTi£'(^6s euf^ik^pQeo erQ^p^m^ Qp(o!S)ptjjnih ermu^ 
Qupuu®ih, ^pSssr QwpQarremQi^ 
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0^(r^6SfruL9iuLL — psesr^uri^ 

Spui9^ iBesr Q^fS/s^smt^i}) 
ihi^pp (n^Qm (^<ss)p\uiT(^u>>Qu^^^ 

(^m iBm^<sSl^Lb €T(i^^^ds(Sff}6k (ip<ss)p s^puuiLu.^. ‘ (ipuuo°oQ^sku ’ erekupi^eo 
€TQpp^6Sr Qp(T<5(!iS &k^fiS}(^lf. 

CL. ^s^&jpiril 

(^jbjiStueSldsinit (^pfSiu^^^jr 
mmu pQubesr p 

(ij^uuiTp Lj^6rfliL\ QubQfipQpfrjreirevr 
Qld/d ^^friT/5^sii(7^QLDearp ^ekpSlp(^th QuujQ^th QpoDpqw ^^Qearp^» 

(g)-gyr) QLD/bS=!T(T/B^ ev (^Gi LLCOT U ULl.L-.<5By6Up[Tth ^p/S LUffSslTQpth pfiS UU JTQp 
iL^oj^Qinm pj Q<^n-eoffOuuLLL^ ^sarp/ sf^ppprrQiu i^enerFleuu^eiitiimii. ^ossuiqih Qpp 
^jBiu (ipuuQp(i^pjSQ(^(9 90 psar<aa)LDUJ!Tdj Qppsk-fBdJ (sS ir&aar(Eiih 

p^il<oS)LD Qprrd(^ fHlekpear, 90 QiLfT^ojiLud^ ■>rrTir/B^ eu^^uSiL/eoufarfiS^ pca?lp^ujm^ 
iAluudoL^ pwdQed Qeushr peQ^rdr ^(otneu pihosiiJb QuuCBpQ piT ^d sitlLl — ffi)fTSiT<sa)LHiS}6or 
PjenpfSp^d (^pfSlLU(S^sirLh, (^pfSuj^airLD^ ^iLpth ST&fr (c€upQeup OuLUrflLi® 
Fr6mQL^QpQpfr^(^ir, psffflpQp/reSldsu Qu(^QJiTuSI^Lh Qimr^Quja® ^rrirp^ 

uSlQji&'dsuLjQpeSl^ <oi(i£pQpekpp(^ <p(7^€U(SS)SUjn‘^fHaj QeufdrufriTp eTQ^pQ^fTjrearear 
eieGr(^iT. Qp p fS oj ir ^sirmsQerrfT ipeup/SletDL-. (veupp/GtDLo QprRppQuir^LlQ 
<§\s5ir(ipsir QLDmQ(nj>i^aj[r^ (^pfSuu eSI^irih (^pfSiu^sjr Qii>6k(n^iT, 

Ljemird^ Qeupu(Sp<oSldr ^^ffOjssjrtE! S^pearQeuekp/ih, s^dpejfrdQsfreo 

(^pQi^eo iSiruutE} Qsrr&OfTsirpeurrpQufrdD u-UiSjt^ ^pdsQpih, gi.uSQirujfTQuietrp/ih^ 
^6Up<oS)pLJ Lj&mifd^ (tGUppiomLDlLjlh QuiT^&r QsuppJmLDlLllhupfSl Q6uQ(^QjTQ£ppfr<S 
^Qifl'jjir Q^£>GQnp^Qir6k pdi ^pevif /5d^(^ifdQ€vBujif, 

^0 L£)[Tp^S)<5iDirajrTLU {Seirrp (^pQpQ^^^dsQeiTy FpQiriTppL^Rr fSekp/ ssfrear 
LD[rp^<oO)jr Qupp LDsird(^pdsLh(Bu!T€\)f Q^uup<ois)suj(T^ ^<oa)irLDn'^^<sG>ir Quppd 
(^piQ Sekpsar <5rsar ©_6\)<f5 LD^ujrr<5a)iLuQufr0LL(Sl g)sroQ/ uSmiBesrLDfTpeSliUecQuekufTfr 
(^pfBsirth^ (^pp^irih (oT6arQ(^i^uj{rj^ ^p/SfujeSIsirih (^p/Stuj^sjrQiDeard 

^/SluLSlLLL^rrQjreariQiijih * (^p^iueSlairii) SppddQeu&stjr(Biii^' (^pfiSaj^sjrih euff 0 s\ 3 fr 
pjrirdQp Sppd) Qisusw^QuuearoifSis^fSI ^<5Ci€ULjpfSl LDrrp^(SOiir (^p/(^QLDem'ds^fiSlp 
fiSenQjretireiiLh ‘ .^u ^0 ^eorQpiqsjnh (^pjSlu.ek^ ‘ ujsjrih eu^ih euj^ aSssirth ^p(^ih * 
foTCTTL^^ eu(^ih (^P(^Qll^^(^Qs=itgo Q^iraSek mskm'^iSin'd (^pjQesrar Q^sorp/i^f 
^ djQ pQ p (^p^iEsrrpp&hjrQemesr^LDf erearLf^uCSurreo cS)j^U(^pp QufT(r^6var 
GOLDpQpgffTQjLD <s^/Sldf p fS uu ^ s ff Qpih ^iL pihQuiTed QisuQpQppQ piutTcupm fS 

90 LDiT p^stDirujndj diekp ^sir tLSjrfEsQen' LDSird^p/dstb oppeSlLUedrCourre)) 90 
sfTJTemiliupfS iLiQDir iLnr^^etDJTiumu fSm'petfreueceo sreard ^eu(^fresr Qpesfl^if eS!(^p^ 
uSieo eSierma SLceoiT^^/r/r, 
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^uS^LD * ^mQpiqsjrm • eresrufi^iLiih ^ tuairth ei/Q^ih euySI 

uSajrik(^£V^ * Qu,mL^^iL\th euw^ Q<ff^fT^eSI /b^ ^eufr sk^fSujeufT^ 

^^(^Qinmu QLi[T(7^eir ^/Slecr (ipem/DQaj Q^fTL^(^ih ^^<6u^<sijQ!)Si^ 

Qs’ireo^ih SLSiTLh €ij(7^iA)l^w ereareijui^ ujsjr Qp^eaiQiLn-i^ GUQ^QwfTj^ujn’dj 
j^e6or(Bl ^sffth enQ^d) (srmei^ih Qu(T(t^^ul 1 Q ^^euiT^ eud^eum QppfSsff Qpp^sirQLo 
QpiretfrfiSs (^/b/SujeSIsBjriii ' (^p/SiL/^sirih QssfTenerruuL^rr 
^seSlear ^ebeSIsir €ij<9sjr(k6B€rr pesr tD{rp^<oO)jrii9p (^^Q. ^(SSiiruirrp^Gojr Qupi 
Qu[r(r^ppQpGB}i-.ujprrsp Qpfresrjp/Qp^, ^pfSojeQsjnxi (^pfScu^^irih 
ermum uSujeouiTSGijsoiL^aj ^sir eL.s/rQLoeifrQp Qu(T(T^mu(BiLonse^^ 

^<se)6ij ^d!Qeu{TeSI Qeiip^nmiL <&{Tir6mLDiT^ QeuQpQp^Qpmd Qsn‘6frerrLJu(Eip^ui, 
QjsjrQj^BjriEs&fJeor Qpfn^fTLi<5a)U.<50)Lo sfTjr&sarimrs pehetruuL^ireiDLDiLiLb /B9k(^ 

eSenm(^U3. 

^ujpQiLmu<siSipuupfSl fB^Qi^ns®€sflujiT iSlfkeuiT^tLfTp/ 3^£}/6iJif : — ^LU^QiLekp 
^(BuLi<san^LL(BuQurred ^earjp/ L^<^&f}-6uL^(3SlpQpeku^&sariTppp(^ 

OiLekp (jpuufTpLfetTGffliHiii ” <5rear(7^iT, ^d6iiTeopp(Tir (6{9(Sij6iifT[EiSl uSlL 

Ql^q^^u. emfleuisf-Cii 3^^rSI(Q)iT, <Qj^^Qujfr/bp/<s sen (purred SL.uSlQn'(r^^ ^sn)«g^ 

cSsrrjnDiTLU f&pu(p/prreBr(^^eSlesr. GTQpp^iijed p^rr ^GG)Ssen(^ufreds Qsrrerrerfl ^ih 
Qsrrehenps ere^pp^ eiQ^p'vpuj(rQti>eiff(n^iT. ^p^esru Ljen&fleuu^ruSp Qps^rCpeu isrSsar 
Quj(i£P^ssQ€ireiied{Tiii eu/ft euisjL<sSlssreL<rrp€d Qup^ih*' (srekupfrih. ^pmsem ^djpih 
^eorpti LjeherfI euu^eSpQpmu^ih fBff^(^frsQeoBujn s!r€dp^^enen{Tir ^ledfr ^p'2ear 
fsQCpeu eu^/sp (pS{Tl^l 1.(B euipisiQi^iTseiT erewu^Lo, ^iLptb erSsur Quurrpp/d^enCpurred 
suiLS(pff(^^ SpuQpfrearQpevu^LD L^eouuQp^ arr^yuredfrih. 

/B®eij6ijn‘fmQuSLLQL^(i^^u <oTmu^ S-ld ^ par^emip.^ u^eoen m^eom srred ppprs 
^GSiLDmp sir^n^u^u ULLL^Ujp^en * Qeuo^osrr * ereorp QtS^rr^^eSein' ^djpih ^Qeu'^sir ’ 
ereorpt/ QiD§pih Qq^ih LieherfIcLjih ^efDL^uS^ €u2err/dp QsirQih SL.eG}U-Ujprrs eumiruJUULL 
U^Ql^UU^ ^iTfTUjppss^, 

Qeupp^Qed ^^GufT ^eSIcup QprresB QugieuQprrQiTQ^p^s(^ ‘ ^ewjrpth ’ 
ereorp QuUj(otX)jr Qei/p Qjedssemih @ l 1 © eu^im^eLfQpekpjLby ^ ppesisiu 
LjL^eisr ^oosih QppeShJuecreijrrsp cu^m(^ih er(i^p^d(^ih puSi^eodsemih 

eu^pp ^^(iS(j^ij^sen ^^euLJ^srr^Ssd ^(jupQinearp ^tBuj euipmQmirrTp^ QeuetkjrCBi 
QtDeBreifih iSleareu^uifrp/ sup/eufr Qeoir, ^ujpui QpuLjefrerf} Qdj^upp srrpireSled'^* 
j^ajpun ereorp exiLj^srrp(^ ^emu.j^ erearu^ Ou/r(^(wr erekueurrseSlear FTem® liemu. 
QsrrQetrQpear^ QufTQ^fB^ih. [u6\)ci/€roff eui^eiis^s sf^puuSL^p^ /setir^jirp ueratpiu 
KuGSijrsiTjrir wuSB^o/sirpir : — s^jrih ^cupth euLLi^Wy QpdCSsiTemth ^Ssi) erek/SleupetDpd 
0/£luLSLL(Slsb^efrfTif^ ^eupjp/eir (^dteumupQpih ^ek(ff^dj i§emL^euL^eSI2evr<s (^/Sppeo 
srrems, i^eomL- (pafr(^errenpiTLUu Lfeh&fl QupvpeofTear ^euGurTUupQm ^UJp 

Quieorp/u) ^djpuLjerrerf) er^pih taj^nsedfruSppiuQurr^ijD* ueoeoeu ^rrr^eor p pissemt^ 
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Q^ireoairLuSiuih — 

QjeiimuTtu^ eui^ODeuuQufTeoQeu euLjQiLtTt^ eSs^iTM^s^S(^ Qld^id S(i^ ihoshlib^ 
QfirLL<siDL^iJL^6rreffl euLS^SSeuHjeorfS (-?-) eretfr ^6a)U,d(SsiT® eu^^eSearjShLjUi iSlek utT&Gtjr 
L^uj <9^iTf9^68rQu)iTmpSIS:> sfre6orLju(Bi^/D^ FFst^® ^uiSli^^^ds^frth, ^sQen ^dQs^trdo 
eSek^eou) ^mir^uxTuS^th ^ih ^infraS^ih ^djQevQp^^d^ih eS^ifda^^d^ib 
^eSojL^Silih euifleuL^Giji}) ^€tsr(n^s(o6ii ^&^flujir &fT&>^Sd) ^eB}LDd^(r^/h^Q^&!ru^LDy 
Qpuu^p LferrefftaSleBrpfrSiLU uSssu iSf/bsn’eopQpprrek erQppuuLLL^Qpearu^ih 

Qio/bs^/SlujeijpfiSeffflesT^ih QupuuQiii ” er€or (Qredfrpeor sk^^euQinrQ^&^airiTfi , 

QppeSieo ^djpih qpuurrp Lferr&fluSlearpiTsd sq^^uulLi^^ <ofdaa<sop^p&f 
Q/B!Td^Qeunih, ^ (^p/SlojeSIsuLh (^p/Shu^j^/sjriD ^djpQLDearp Qpuuirp Li(^etf^iLjih ’ 
<5Teirp Qp[TL^iTd(^ i^-(oSijr3?^pu(2uaiBp ^etnhy^aemir ^pfSuusSlsffQpih ^prSluu^sirQp 

LD^LUpQLDm^ Qi9=freoeouuLLL^ ^eiir^ <3^ppprrQiu LferrGffliLjtb g)s2Dfii; Grmd3fi^[Sd 

(^p/SujeSlsiiQpih (^pfSuu^aiTQpLD erm'^jih (srem ^iih^LP sS^irirppirp Q(n^dsm er&jrd 
QpuLjetDjfiLiik STi^fSesTfT , ^<oBrp^eir QpmGsfImp ^ir€6isn^p(^ (or^mG^thosiin oSlstrirp 
p(TpQ(n^dsm ercsrQeu FfpppirQoj ^esrpekssm O^/rs/r^ SpSpQpeoru^ Qsbit&t 

errLJu(Sld). ^euexjF^ ZLt}>(oS)Ui QpFSF^ (B pt^ijSlL^ih ‘ ^UjpQiDskp 

Qf)UUFpLf€freffItLjih * <oT€STU^d) LjetrefflOtuemup gc^ pfSh—QiD erearu^ eS6fr[Gj(^Lh, 
eresrCSeu QpuuFp Ljen&flQujesru^ ^UjpiLFpso Qeu&ssr^ih, ^djpQmmp QpuuFp 
LjerrerB Qcugstu^go ^djpQuiekupm^sem o-ihesiLD <^<si>eoF^(0d6Bf ^djpQpQinssr ^(SOFuSlp 
sF<5muu(£lpdi GiQL^Qp^QeuFtr iSfem^ujFpeo QtaU6m(£iih. ^p(^d> Qpuuap Ljeherfl 
Qojmu^ ^djpp^ear gul^gogu ^emrrp^uj Qpeku^ ^eo3FiJj(r^ffiLU(f ii-GOiFLUF^Lh 
&pUL^GtSiFlLlF^lh fB€k(^ QpGffJuJUuQLh, PQ^gBQiU /Bd^(^lfdQ6uBLlJ(^ih ^mF 

sfi^fSesTGOLD opp^^pljulLl^^, ^<35F(ip^ GSFQpdi GTGjr eL.thGB)LD Q pFdspF<sd Q^FeterTF 
LOGO ^pfSiLiGSlsFihj (^pfSuu^sFih^ ^ujpih GTGcr ^ih^Gsr^ih Lj<BrGrf! Qu^p'SO uppSu 

QuF^U QuOJFFS QpUUFp LjGFGff) LqiJo GTekgVth GTGOrd )^6U(^FG0r OpGiS^GUF Sfi^rSliU^ 
QdSFGmQf ^euF pLod(^ ^ujpih ^ut^GFerf} GUL^GSppeorQpeoreo siT^pQpearu^ujQuFQ^fB 

pF^. ^CSrfSlLjLD ^eilF Ffi^fSuUULS^ ^ipck^th LjGtTGlf) Qu^pdo &FFemLLFS ^(ipLJUFp 

L^ek&flQuJGsruuLLL^GtDioiiSek ersFQeuFSFth LjGhcffl Qu^peo sff&^iofgbu L^GtreffiQuu&sr 
6u^msuuL^FGS)LoajF^th, (^pfSuu^SFthy(^pfSlajGBsFU3 LjGrrefBQu^Qioedrp QpFeosFu 
lSuJF 3^(^GG)lOUJF^Lbf (^pfSuj^SFLD QtHF^ijS pfStdfS GmeOGO^ LIGfTGffl Qu(f^Ga)LO 
LUF^ch^ ^fSI(^pSujFsi €U(7^io LjeFGrftGiDajiqGiDL-aj FFp^d (^pfSuj^GSF p^ecr iSIp euL^ofs 
Clfl(l^ds QlDFI^QPPP ^p/SllLlGSlsFlIi (^ppSuU^SFlI} ^QlU ^Sijp/6lp(^LJ L^GFGfflQojmu 
QuF^U QuLLIffl(£lpdo <FF€0FpFS60F^Lbf ^^pP^/^(S QpUUFp LIsrTGfft iLjd)60^ Qgv^ 
euu^GSi^GaiiinJUF (^pfSvueBsF ssFp^'BGiF ujFb-m(BlLb L^moffi Greorp Quluffgo crQp 
pFeiTFLoeO QiLibQujFu^GGiUJ peo QppeOFS si-iiSliflujeOLSleo Gsxoup^GOiFppGoa ^ih, QuFQ^ih 
pF^ GTGBTU^, GTGOrQei/ ^tLpih ^Sm FP LfGfTGff) €11 U^gS pQ p^ U ^ &.GS)FUJF^ffilL/F 

isd^^irdSeafiiUF tL&oFGBGFFGk QpFeosFLjL9aj(^Fd(^L^€kuFQc-.^u^ Qupu 

tSlGorGar^LDF^fflujF ^(lipu LjmGfflQojGsr ^psiir Quuj 0GG)F pp^ih ^liipth 
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L^^erPeuLs^eS^QjDekueo^ eueSlq^^^th. L/srcyfl 6uipLeSjb(^ QiD(ip^uuLL(Ei 

eui^ eresr ^sB^L^dsrre^^^rrjrn'eo ^qdl^Qlu 6ij'^^Q^(Lp^uuLLL^Q^<oaru^ 

8-ii) ^pdj^emispp uso6i)6ULDS06^^ suits' ecnDirQuu 6Brr<3=frd(^i^LJUL^L^uj^^ek Glenjo^oSir 
GTek/D Q&^rreo Qei/^arr Gresr <^(ip^uuLL(Si euQ^^sdfT^iii^ f5<^-^c^frsQe^uu 0&s)irLUfT^ih 
/sar(^ eSemB(^Lb, ^e^irfrGSI[kfE}svrth ^uj^ih ^qs^lJ^uj eu^‘ ^Q^Qp^uuL-L^fT^th 

Qu^uiUnre^fTiT Lfshcrfl enispsSesr^ir&Qeij <sTQp^ (SU(T^Slssr/Di3SiLn ^€^a/Slih^jp!* 

euL^QuiiTLfiiiS^ ^^eurr^(sSluu^Q^!TG(^ QugveuQ^tr QjT(^<i^ ^ewir^ih erear a/tpii 
suu(^^^Qsn-em(^ ^uS [p<^3=frfr Qu(i£^^rrQ (^Qjrae^uSim QulujtitQlu ^^^ekfSrB 

Queof^ QstTL^fb(^ LU(rQ^!T[fi<ss)LULfth euL-QiLfTi^ ^elvjT^Lh (srek/D eL.0euQpih 

^t^Qs^a/b Qu(r(r^(^i}) ^uQuUJQ^(sa)L-Uj (orQp^^UJ^LjLb Qev^* ^lii^QuiSor/r) 

Q3^!T^^(r^<si\La QuJT(T^(^ih ^uGutUQ^ODL^LU (oTQp^^Qi^eSliL\(h Qeu^. @Q)q90 

QgujpiulLl^ Qr9=iT^e)Sear ^.(^(suihy QuiTQ^&r Qsu jyjJUiLi^esreurrs (ST^jsS^ ^(i^LULj 

uSeoe^fiiDei} GJL^Qs^rreoeofrSuj cr<osru^ ^lU^Lorrdj^ ^Sffl/h^Q^ekped ^^euirp 

(^^LD QuiT(T^/spiTpprr(^th. ue^ieusms euis^eiis^d sh-puQun'ihp LouS^^fsirpir /^otrarL- 
euupQeu^u^"^ ^uupih ^esr euL^Q^fT^vedfrp jffL^puev ^Qsir&sur^ /f«5zyari_ euip.Gijih 
^eas^iL/iAlek/Su Ljeneffi 6ULp<siS}p(r^QLU ^ojpth ^ebeufrujpQLDekp eijLJG<3‘{T^6Sesr 
urr(^QiLearp^ ^lekm QuiTQ^ppQLDtr ? (sSefr:k6ieBeodso. fB/f^i^fr&Q&sflLun pu> sfredp 
p/Tff ^&dlJ^IjU 6ij°dorr pQp(^^6U[r(T <orm puupQiu * Qeu'^sn' ’ (orecru iSl&s)p (oUL^siiLDfrs 
errtp^uuLLL^p^ciir Q<5srfQ€rrpfruju Ljeheffl QupjQuu^p ^ff/p^idQ^iiTomQ ufTedor 

LspLU ^ns^estQLLFfek fSleo * q ’ otcst Qip^m^opili L^en&flismiJjiLiesiL^iU ^(^Lfsrreff) eut^sunQin 
(oxjlJGld[TI^ eSs'ifds ^Q^ppfreifr ^ er(Lp^Q(SufTiT iSlisiDipUJfT&d ^<oa)L^(oLU -=- <oTmpuijp 
QeuLL^dQsrrQ ^LUpoDS QiUQp^prfs Gmsxup^ ^p^2g 5T nSl(omL-QiU iSlos^p 

euispamas eu'^ pQ^Qp^uu (csrrQenev ^iL^^CB^rrO^ (^ijLf(ss)L£iSfrLLLp ^m^ih <oT^p sul- 
Q&=fTeoQffO ^djpLDfTsp ^(fldpQ^S!fnsi]ih ^^iiS^irds ^eSICoLU ^iLpQ^(ippQ^e(!reijLD 
^<dji£p ^(StDiLiLjuSear rSI srrecars, 

1 . (ippeSId) i§&5urL— (SuLspeupos^pd ^rSd(^ih ^ajpQmeorp QuUJif euL-Qiarr^ 

eSs^irdsp^d^ eu^!Ej(^p^ihy ^djsSIs^iirdsp^GDL-Quj i^emL- Q^irispil.® <i^(ip^p^Lb 
evL^QiLfTi^ uSeddsem^EiserfJQecQuj Q&=rre^eouut—<aS<sd'^, -i- <oT€m ^^frdsih 

^<oS)lJ^uj QsfjQQup^d sfTecuruuQpdo g3jlJGld[ti^ iiSl&>d&empQp(T(B Qurr^dpirp 
L9so)ip6UL^€iJfTpeo ^€m<oS)Ln, 

2. (^iremL^rreu^ (§i^L^dsne^p^d^ iff^iTS^mQLDrretirfiSGO ^ib^ih erccr enipiksu 
uO^'Seu liemL^eui^eij (orekp QuiT(^err LfcduuQihuup ^uupQLDekp QuiL/jrirp (^fSuiSQ 

s^iT&Drr^* GTmQeu oo ercar <!^QppuLJLL(Sl<s^(^ih 6UL^(oijLh ^(SSiL^d&f7e\)p^di> ere^jr 
/b(Bi^ eufTiE]QuSLl.QL^Qp^uj 6iJip.(Siii}> ^iLpth LjerrerfJujfrs Qev^ii) ^(StDL^(Su^/5p 

Q£sn'Ljpil.QL^^ih (or(jppLJULLLjGpmup2ioST <sSefrd(^LomfSI ^(Etsiesiih eTQppuuL^rr^ @0 
LjweifiajfrQuj eS^&ds euL^QeijiTQujTd^QiLmp&> QuiTQ^fhprrpprT QiLsku GprrQ^p'^, 



Ill 


O^fr(ksrrLJi9iULD~Km^0r<so ct ^ ld 


3 . ^eir^eu^as^ ^iAlipQuirTifi<^ ^mrQuQp^^^en ^eki^QiLi ^uj^ih ^aSQir 
(n^^ ^<S6)&^ oSsmTunrajd ^jbQ/DQ^^^&sr (jpsisresr^aiLi s^(iS(Bir(rQ3f^u^UJ eueoQeOQ^^^ 
^peorQubG^^iTiu ^eu^rj9(oSiL^(cUj 6ij(7^u9ujeOL9/tQ/Desru^^ 


(^fSiLJ;^6irQp<ssT<oWir ^lU^ULjsrrGrf) 

eL.u3Qirrr(SLi0miTii^ (oueds^irpsk 


GTek/D Qperf)dsuuLLi—^^ evL-Qiafrij^ sS<a=n<ssQLDn' irfr<oS)S= vueo 

eo^ fpeSliL/rreiSlujeoLSI/bc^LU s-uiS<oiD£r luQ^^ ^eujbfSl /bQspp ^uSl(2irfTm<3^^^rrdj iQm^ 
Qiaps^^fStuu Stu^uSearrSI '^dsem ^juth SehrQ(^sQd(^ lS1uj60u<ss)L—Uj^. ^uStpd 

i 9 ^frffQu(i£^^(TQuj ^pQpQ^^^m iS!mesr^fnu en/ffOeSledr QiniLuSlsk Qpmo^^^ 

^ms^eiDLU QinesTmunlju®^^ ^^Qiu iSpp^ih, eui^Qinni^iiSe^ 

eS)<^Fnd<ssu) Qu^LDUfTekoDiniLiLh QwtUQ^ekeaflffOffOiT^ ^uSl<ssijruj(Bl^S^ ^^<9=^^rTLU 

<s<oa)L-.^iiSld> 65 u Q Lain iiSisar(^ undo Sek^La iSJ/Deiu/b/SlekQpek ^djQenjfTisaiS^ 
liSl^fSlifl/B^ih ^eSI (^dusSirssuns^^^Qp&refT Qpir<^^^eoiT6i) ^eShnrr&SiremQii) 

^^^Q^ek/Ddd Q^viiSIs^iQ^iun's ^(50 )<^<sdllj ^esf! ^^emQ^th ^ijemifsSi^frd (^L^ek 
ufTL-ekQ/Deks. 


Qta^sfriLu^uj ^ek^ sfrjremiEssetrrr^th ^uSip ^ib^Qeu(L^^^il> euL^QiLrr^ 

eSI<s^iTd6SQpLh ^thuS/b Qurfi^ih Qeij^uiLu. jg)(3 ^€tD^6sQerreku^ Q/b/Seodsesono uuSeo 

enjmrdi^LD Q^ffliLiu9ujd9L9/b(^^do Qeu<srfluu<oiS)n^, 


@^<srr^ih 6f>^(Sajenfrp(nj>dd ^in^ih Qtaek^ib Quluit ‘ ^dtvjr^Lb ' ^doeo^ 
‘ ^uu^ih * (STek/D6u^/6lek f8l[fludoeo Qsueku^ihj evL^Qiafri^ <5S<3^frda^^/b(^iii ^^/b(^LD 
eui^eufT^ia ^Ludoun’^iLD ^ffSturr^ih ididsaiuir^ih Qai^uirQ uS(^^iLi(TpefrQ6ueku^th 
(sSetrdsuuLLL—jssr, ^iL^Qiaekp <5r(^^Q^rreSI ^L6l^pQ65iHffl(JU ^/DuQurreSl 

cjsku^th (sSleirdsuuLLL^^. ^eSIuSlLudo Lfeuor/rrr^mf K^dj^^<sts)^ <ST(i£^Q^^eSiin(TS 

^Gfffld 6B(j^^<aUfr0errQj'Gffff ^LD Qldluu^^uj QLDir^Qp^esffek^iJ ^uSQjr/S Sp(^ 

uSindoufiSI/B^ LDLudsth i^isi^eunjrn's. 


^LU^ih Grek^ Quluit ^l 61 ^fru!SJek ^^ek QuLUirdsirjrecor QiaekesrOeues^^ 

LUiT QLDrr^6BQ€rr0V(TLb 65n:jr<omQpGi5)L^iU6unuSi^ih ^^ek 6sn'jredarLh QeueffluuL-^^ psfrm(n^ 
6T€k(^if. ‘ ^iL^dd ^LU^do S^^^do <3^{Tj^dj, ^6U!iSi(^ek(^Lb tL^dkerr^ek ^^udsiby <STek(^ 
iriTseSlek ^dQ<ff’frdo ^iL^Qe^ekp s.rFldQ6FrTdvevL!^ujrr6Bu lS!/d/e^ ^dj^QLaek(^Q 
^^uQlu ^(oa)<9=iLjGa)L^aj (oTQ^^Q^ek/D QuiT(j^<sSdd euip!mSlaS(^^^^ih 3ii-(^ib GT&tr 
^emireaiTib, 

^ikiwearih Q^frdosrruLSIaji^iT <s=mT/E^eij0 Qldqd^^ /nek hits ^ uenemd^ 

iL/nif ^d^^dtr Q^irdoeoir^ffluj ^gsht^^ s^TrrrQuQ^^Q ^ekp^kirsem ^uSitQillu ^err 
QuistDL^ Qp^eSltLiesfeiii^ Q<ff=(T^^ 
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60. e_a5/rQLDuj iuirtu^ QfiuSjTSfrQuir pperr 

UooSaj gB 5 & 6 yr LLoodsire^ 

^€sS]i 9^ s=frfTQu(ifippfr(^Lh 

crdru^^p &n'frQu(ipp^u upQ^esrsak^jS 

61 . eL.u9frQLHLJ uSlinL.®j^ir p Qpil-QtujrTiLJ^Lh 
(otiLQS jretrQuQgi (y^earQ(7yp pefrQuesiu. 
^Qp^oof^iEih (y^uuirQm^ 

^^nu^iTQij mp^ireir 

^6fr ^fT p £xiooc35/r €sr ^^sstCd p 

^luptSiremOi^fr® ^frirQu(i£ip^j)ie8[fi 
Qpih^p QpQ^uir Qesreiru^^ 

ergiru^^^ 


^uSIjtQuhlj 

216 

QppQjjiipu^ 

8 

^ii9 sTGfrQuesiL^ 

21 

^ pperrQuGDL^ 

42 

(^p rSiueSfXinh 

37 

0/D fSoj^sjrtM 

36 

^siTjrd(^j^idsih 

3 

^6rrsirjri(^j^idaui 

1 

LL65jr i^jjjdiSLh 

3 

^uu pd(^jpidaii 

2 

^< 5 , iSFiriTLI 

369 


€T€dr SL,fSliLj^€rr[Ti}-, 

“ Qp^QeoQ^p^n- emm ^eupfSpQearemitUjrr ^th ^rrrrQuQ^ p 0p(S(f^mjpfp€i>(r 
^th <5=niTurrs,Qsu Q^srrerrerrQeueisurQ Qineiiru^*' eresr muSi^so rBfTpQ^ihy 

tuiSirQtiidj ^uS^r^QiDUJtLjim ^ls^uiS psSiffDrr^iihj ^ujpi}> SLuSirQuireo ^eo(^Qu/bp^u} 
QiLdjQutreou Qu(^^ih 90 L^^u.QujfTp^ ^eupfSssffeaiLJ^aj ^iriT^jp euQT^peotT^th^ 
G^^UJ QppQeo(i£p^<chr ^rftLf eS&Tffppirp iSipppeoiT^th ^irnQuQ^ppnaSiea- 

Qeu€ifrdG}tSBiTefrs ” tsreord ^iejsjt iBiLdQeuiruju L^e^euQ^ih ssfrjrcauriEi Sn^fSd G^earp&rriT, 

^&/f}ujif Qpfr&>sfTUL^tLi(Q)iT ^pfS(JueQsj[th ^p/SiUj^sjr Qu>ekp ^earetupiLfUt 
ffirifQuQ^pfi^errL^dQuj^. gjsroai; luirpir^ QLarrq^QffiT&^^d euiflmeoeo^ 

pihuSd) pecflQuu Sp(^u> ^{udDiSesr fS ^esrfiS2etnd J^nhik jg ei/^ih ^ojffOLj 
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upfSiQajajmh, ^^^fflujif s^iriTfh^ euiBeord^&d^ ^LodQtu^LSIeoQisusvr^^ Q^^frih^ QeuerFlu 

t <5j^hoGT ” ^lesr iusb-So tb')9ofrd'^)u(Bun' ^(SOiT^ih ^6ii/b/6l(udoLj ^evflQuj 

eifD’€)9ujed[T^^ ^sor/D?j^d irndis^ ei/ 0 ^(oeo Qiusku^ <simQ<su ^sk&sflujeoiSlek 

S ppeoiTp(f^^m6iJ[Ttu QLDn'^&siUudr <^-n'iTih^^<su(i^ i^LudoLjomL^LU £TQ^p^d^Qefr ^frirQuQ^p 
prrpd) QpiTeo&orr^iflujiT j^^SQuesru^ (^pjbpuj. 

Ff€m(9i fB£6rj^edfTirn’/b s^iriTiSled (p^j^rrd&;uu®LD p^uSinQLDiuQiLJQpd^dssen gLuSl^LD 
Qilluu^Qld&jt QiUJpv Sekp sSlL^p^th p^rffl Scu f^pppr^tfluj QppQsdQ^ppinb S/bp 
ediT^Lo, i!i-uSI(^QLDdjiLj^3^u/- Spp&o Qu 17(7^(^^0-0117^^11) QufT^iLi—ehr fS py psuffQuj 
S/bp&orr/b(/^p p<7>'oT<sB)ijb upfSh' or (n/>3iS7)(T^il)y ti.uS(f^QLD'ljiL^LnnQjj (ippQeO(L^p^d^<sS 
sr6m®ih i^ek piulLl^ S'^uSld) jy6B«L_^£__;5^^3sar tqhomirp^SJaj QudjQtr Q-uSIitQldlu 
( 6i<okupm fS apuuQp(i£p^^il (oguphulLl-. (oiQ^pQpaeSl&^cfr ^uQuuit (^fSIpp 
Qpmp&d eu (^^^^(TToiLHijrr^Lb, QLndjiLjih &^a90!ai<9!^Qp&)frQ(U 3k-LL.L^ilu /b jB Qtaupj 
uLLL^Spefffloar ‘ QldiL(vluitl(/.<oG)UjiiS} grriiib &.uSlSiLi&} jSSuUTT ’ gtsst p/bQ(f^L^d<3Sp^ eS^&eb 

QiSlJGmL-LJUL^(ri)mLDajfT^LD (tppQ€7}(L^p^ddaeffl^ Q£lJ(y?/<S<5G)6Up^ U^uB iQ ILLU QSilU 

(suuSIQir/BujQwiL(oS)Uj)d= ^rrirQlu/t^pQlpeb pdd QurrQ^ihpfrQ pssrs, ^uSlirenQueiDL^ 

uiSJScvr ^6i}~7n3<o6)^d(^Lh Qei}Qp(t^pp::<ss Q^ir^mQ) s^irfrQuQ^p^ mL^d(^p^Lh 
Quir(^ppL£>pppn tl. CTgwStezrr ? ^QSluit Qp(T6\)<s[ruLSlaji^!T ^mQuo^L^uS^Sijrp pesflQuj 
^Qir(i£)pQpesid QsfTGmL^ffoQireku^^ 

‘‘ (y:^QjQiri9<om^ pp Q6^!TQir(i£)p^eisrQ p 
S lLl-L1 G<o)J6mi^ &ST(^}>JilGirLj<5^L^lU 
^lLij:/.OiuQ£G-P Q€^6STLJb^i ns^'suir 

<£rm<sijil 6ii0il (^p^ShrSisenTTek fB<drr(p LjeouuQd. ^Qir(ipp^ p) LD(Tp^<str)iruj[T<ss 

(§j<oOo<5^ppffSl£orp/j <^sSI SlL^ QevbmQQeojfTiT ^p/b(o<s/bp g)ii7^L/<53)L_a-/ <orQ^p^d3f>-LLip 
^ms^uS^jir e\(LpuL3d Q^ttSts GimuQp Quo/bsmlLpuj (^p^Ijrih^^effleor QurT(7^f>r, 
<^QF(i^p^£br ^&SI SlL^ssjoj (pGj&m®C^6ufTi7 ^suQ^urreSlGsuJLjp p(r^p/b(pSuj 
(^/bpiGr)LDlLj(50)L^UJ GT(^pQpfT<oS}<S^S£n <S <37^LLu/.dQ ^fTL^Qe^ ^eirQuGonL-UJTTQLDmu 

QupuuQp&Sevr ^o%^jT6mQ QppeSiuu <6T(Lpp^d65effklr 3k-Ll.Qu.(T6SlQujuj6iir/Bp peffftCcUJ 
QLLjfTQir(i£)ppsorQpffaru^ S lu fr •3S0ppirp^<boujiTaB^ <^/bpenQu(oO)L^d(^ lBoo 

Qpfrd(^Lb, 

eresrCEsu QppQeOQ^p^d^etflei) ^ecr (ipisaiL^uj m(i£p^ds<sffl^ Q€U(nj>< 3 B[T p ^etr 
QuGir)L^£bsfrd <3^[Tf7Qu(Lpp^ ^€tru.d(^eii^ ^sooLULfODL^p^eb-p/, ^<sQou ^-oSiren 
(clu<5iS)L — ^/bpefrGlusooc — cu tr ib] <sa) mj s'Setr iLfib^ £7(i^pSp€S7LJu®Lh Qp pQ\G 7 >(Lp p d ^ drr 
Lipm ir S"dliS p ulLl — <Qi9L — p^ tL-umi — (Til )3S<sBiTjrrdiS0fr(rQuj ^smrd (ppjdsily iDSffd 
(^p/dail (TppeSuj6u/bsis)piLjLh ueuem/h^uJiTiT s^naQuQppQpeard'- tffrrifp^iLiQnirppeo 
s^(Tf(Qu(i£p^ 6irfleod6S60orp^/b(^ (ipppitl iii[T(n^pQeO!T(7^p'^, 

^^Sujif QeuT^aesj QpesfieuQ^il (^p^ir <sS(i^p^iqeiT uSih ^ekp/ QmujmjB 

tL.uSfrG)L£>UJ oppe^iUeu/bonpiLiT^ <3^rrifQu(i^pQp€srurr0 Qf<orrjT(TQiod[T QmjioiSesr sr&rrsSi^ 
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Q 6 V(i^uLSIdQsiTemr(B ** crearL/^ SL.(iSlit(Lpm QiniLSlsk^ith S^gv iLajijQ(^/b 
QurreHf e^rr creirLfi^l QmdjQpesf ^th Q^iiSiTL9mg^th Sekgn iniLmSesrQeijuj^edn'^^sjJiSQ^th 
QiDtuiLjUifrQuj ^ih^€ar(oC)ii> Q€U(ffj> 6 Bn-<otmD<s(^ ** QLDtLQujais^mUJijSl ^QpuSrf! 

lUpSrBojiT ” (^^^uik^Qerr s^iTeifr(^S(Sd[Tdr, s^uSJitQwujujitQuj &[red^ 

^fSetfTGDLL Q/BUjLetfrmu) grgy ggi/Lo e_ui?/r^^iSOT<oroiD£/^ii), en^Gmin QuumGSiin ^stoL-Stold 
Qnum^ih QLDdj^^m<s^LLiLjil) ^esresfloj&oiSl/b /jSIrflLj ui^freoLDLUfT^Li)^ p^l^^Cold^ p^uSIit 
€ iitBQ^iT€orgv^^ QuiresTLDrniHiQurred ^oj^Lf Lfemir^^^ Quuioisrueua£s<son'g^ihy,,,s>^^^^ 
Qujdru^ Qu^djQp^^'^ P^uSliPgu QiniLih LOLUs^aQiDesnsijih 6 Ujr(^^ (^eku^ p^uSlir^Q^tTL^iT 
QwiTi^d(^/bflSluj^isirQLDesrd Qsrreheu^ssr pSl p-uSirQLbUjQp^^ s^aSirQtDiLu^^gUf P-uSit 
O iDLUinLudsih^ p-tiSifQinL^Q^rTL^if Qix)(ri^a(^pfSliu^s!T QiJDSsrdQsrreiTetTn'<5mu>uS€ifr 
^/bgusoiLD fSLUihu/b/S ^ 6 tsrQ/D€aru^(^(^ fp0 uaj€nBek<oS)LDUjrrg^Lb^. . .?L.a9(^jr(T(Sl ^lji^cu 
eiJiflsijLs^<si^ Qeug^iu^^eSlm sj^'UgfSl “ L^eheff}aS^')&)rr (^eds^rr QLuLiqih ** 

isresr QinLUthQui^ (^^^j}(^Qs'lu^ Guij^QeuQ^^S^edd-s^emw sf^fS^^jrekfS 

^eSlQujQp^Se^dsemih Q&t gvuL^d ^(^(ssiLoujrr ^enQua^L- •S'nfnQuQ^^Q^m 
Q€ii0>s(t<5oud Qpmemird <sfTLlL^uuLLc^Sfr<se^fr^nl. *^&[Tira(^gi/dsLb QP^eSlujts^ 
s[riremdi upf 8 a (^gj/QujsufraeSIp Bg^iDinh Quq^^^l^u^ijo^ Qu(r^iDjr(^ ^gi/^juiL^iLjih 

(oeuQ (^0 LojfLDfTarr^eufTg}) Qurreo QevQ/DQp^dQ^^uuL^ireufraeorrg^Lb 

QufTQ^ih^nQ ^^LLguda, <cuekQ(^L^iT Q}iL(T^d(^/bfSlLU^js]jLb 
eu^d aiTear U)iT^^<oU)irujfrujd (^gHi^^eSIcifr ^^ujbfS (^/b/Scu^jan’^^sk 

(o<SljQ/Dm<Q)(5lDLLU9€k Jile 2 Jlfd(^ LD^ ^(^ 1 ^ ^ ^sifT gL' QufT^ STS^d^/S LDgU^^mUi 

fFem® (SG)Qi^^e 6 VF/bufT/bgJJ* 

!fL. ^<o)jpgg6rr ^ ^ 

<oT gD (oTebr^ UjuuirSoOd^iili 

^jrerr i9m^-d(^fk (QpO po(^dQ jgjem u, 

g)^, Qind) Q£^Q^ 6 oruuLLL-eijpgi&rr aaireureu/brSl p(^if}uj LDrrp^mir 

Luerretjih airjrecuiu QuuuQ^ui WLcmirp^Smp^^, 

(^-grr) QLD/b3fu.f5luj QpuuQpQ^p^^isrr 9 <oTmuem meiid^m 

^QiffTQeiirrempi iunp^esiiriLKTa ^eSId^th (^pQpQpp^ ^ek^ih QuLU^smi^LU 

crekpexirrgii. 

(§pQp(j£P^ — (^/Slpn-Quj < 5 rQ£p^ ercsru usmLjpQprroDay ^0 LLirp^eoiir 

Ujn'Qiv ^gi/<ssiu>(BLurr<oG)ffujn'p Qupp afriFcmu Quluit, ^iBseruQufTQ^dnaiSffi^mQefTQaj 

0j2/6BDa) QfB(BQSiu^ Qsn’Gfrefruu^ion'peSearj ^d^pQpQ^^^^m ^<50) pd^ QiniLaeir 

^( 50 ) jr LDirp^smgUjrra ^eSIuu&frejfTuS^ih s{du 6 xiQSijr LD[rp^< 5 C}injSl^ih uSdQarr&SuueBr 
eupetopp pihQpiL Ou0>«»^ui)gar Qindjadfr (^pQpf^pOp&fruuL^fTaifruSeor erekuiT 
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<9°'. ^ FF eSOL 

gp gp^jrr (srrmr^ Lnuufr(S<sii>(i£iiJi 

FPirGm9<o^s=i(^ QfBLLQL^(t£^0^€iru. 

: — 

(§}-err) FP, €T, Q^[r^eOLJu(SlS}dr/D i^Qpih 

( 0 )^ 6337 ® iMrr^^GSiffiLiisfreuiTs i^^!d(^ih Q/ELLQL-(^dQssor ^iih QuLU/fleur Q< 3 Ffr 0 O 6 iJiT 

^<35mr ^errsfTirdjserr jSlu <sr(i^^^esr QfBLs^uJsi]n‘^p(^d (^/bQpQ^p^n-Qoj 
^eurd^indQeii^Qujesfl ^li) LDfr^^(oO)iiQLU[ruLfss)LDaj!Tesr j)j(SOGu Q/BLLQL^Q^^Q^et/ru 
ulLi—cst GremuiT Q^GtDjr<srrF/T, 

@ei;a9(3 (^^^Qjrimserfl^Ln ^^rflujif e_^ er, 9, (p^ek^ih ^/e^ud (^pQpQ^^ 

Q^evruQuLUif Qu^'QiJDeor^Lhj Ff, ©fir, 9«irr GTeir^Qu)(^Lh QfSLiQL^Qp^d 

Q^emuQuujrr QupL'Qi.neirr^m ^sv/bGtDpu iS)^6u0(^ (^p^n’fwsefffffo 

^rr(^^p Q£J/T0l1® (^pQp(i£;d^ QiblLQl-^q^p^ <srmp ^svpss)p §}uQuiLiifserrn'p 

sk^^^Qc^ujeijrrSld (^pQ pQj^^suipd ^ (^fStuj^^ [Qpfred, a_a_c»r, £.f;i_<£p) (sresrpvLb 

QiflLQl^(T^P^^ ‘ Q^p.(JU^ * {Qprr&o, /rr^u), ereirpi/ih ^ed ^L^mseffieo 

Gu^iiidfiLjeherrnif, 

rsdr^jiredn’/r : — 

64. 

CL., (5r, gp 

65. /7^, efvr, ej, gp, gpsyr ” 

Gfdrp (^p^irmsefTfTp (^pQpQpp^j QrBLl.QL^(j£p Qipmpeup^sop Qp(3S)pQaj (^/Bdo, 
Q/5LJ^6\)y GTeur p ffl p ^ (aU ^d[jQlLjJF-efr{T(h 

g)< 5 un' (^p 9 (k) Q/el^^ ^Qiu QuiLffiEhoiT u.vBQ[tq^p^p(^ld^ QtiidjQiLi(^p^p(^ih, 
^iflaj^surrsdQ<srTemQ^ ^uShrd(^lBsOy p-uBirQ/SLpdo <^^uj ^[resurL-.^sEriLiiii (^p^uSlir 
QiELLQiiSIff Gresrd ^puLfu QuujfffLLQ <su^^Ei(^6i]ff. (^/Esir. 126.) Qubdo Glpfreo 

«ri LjL^[L/0)/f (ppQpQ^p^ QfEL-.QL-(lpP^ (oJ^uQuLUlf Sk^pSUfEp^L^p^ J^/uQuiLl/fd 
sfTjrsmth isSlerrdQuj ^/pefnS}(5tD<5^d(^LD (^pQpQ^p^ FFJTemSI<o3i3^d(^u:) Q/elLQl—Q^P^ 
iSJur ^<ouprBi)br w[rpfi(S(Dirs^LqLh i^L^ihQurrQ Ljcmirp^d <s^rSli^if, msk ^/rgo/r/f 
GT&jeoiT Q6UQ£p^ds(^d(^LD LDfTp^Gsiir sh^pvih U(^^LUrrSluj GrQ^p^dsserfJeor uurp^fSBiff 
g)^<»<55OTLb ^ss^iup^d s^fBiqsrrefrnir. 

®. cjpaism9ms=^^isd ^Qir(f^p^«5ifT(Dp, 

QldQ&) i§jir&bjr(Sl (^p^irhs^&fj ^th ^0 LDfrp^(S(nn‘ tun's (^&D<g'd(^ QinQ^p^dseh-j, 
(^pQp(^pQpstn-eijWy ^jremQ LD[rp^(oO)irajrrs ^(stsisd^ QfD(i^pjiidsdr QfBLLQu.Q£p 
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Q^areijLh sk^fSuueui^ iDir^^esiir uuetreuiTs ipeSId^ QmnQiTQ^^^QpesarQLjr 

€rm^ ^LU SaQ^LDfTseQek ^^^osTuusp/D (^^^jrQineks, 

(@-«r) ^Qitq^^Q^ Sekjpj u>iT^^(oBiffLUfTs (gt-^). 

GTesrQenj ue^Qeu^i^^^d ^ls^ojsSIl^^^ ^sot^j ldit ^^ miriLiih f5fT€ar(^ iLfT^^esiJT 
iLjch g)(SKc^<S(^ir} eiekuiT rs^^(^{T<sQ€fff}uj(f, 

@£O^^G33<s rSSs\)uS^€herr ^esrgv LDrr^^SsiDjrujsrreiufTS 

eSIeo^ Quj^uQ^ ^Qfftujir s(r^^^(T^eofSaje^{Tih, 

&v, iSiLL^iH^eu^aaTL^. GZjrsysivsyrLysjni^iu 
^lLi^ (STsirLbi^iT ua)6i;/f 

Qu)^ fpQirq^^^ ^60r^ iDfT^^Gcoirujefr&jrrs ^eSI^^isSI^’^ev QiuesrQeiJ 

Lorr^^QDjr Qu/d/d ^ss^^iLjihy Qun‘0(^u>, s/rjr&^LDfrsB f^emQi^ireSI^^^ 

QeuomufLek^ erear Qs'LU(£uQ^£^(^iTd(^ Lorr^^QiSisiir sf^^Qm(n^{T. 

(^-(sfr) ^jreoorQ Ldir ^^<oS)ir Qu/h/D (oTq^^^ ^Lhiorr^^osiruSlesr lAJdQsEiTGS}^^^ 
ei9(^LhLieuiriTuS}esr j)iLhiiifr^^<oa)iruSiSs}sr^ ^/b(^(fl lu sTQp^^da^d <3h^LLu^Quj(ipLJLfss 

eTm£)l ,9?^^6Ulf Lj&d&llf 67-^. 

Q/blLQl^q^^Si^^^ ;5/r(2tD ^iTismQ) ii>iT^^SmiruSle^uS)d(^ 

i£i(T IT uuetT Gun'S q^<oS)<sijSd(^ Seosdrr <oTe^u^ihf ^fEifEimii) ^sUGtsxau Qp^eorrs 

i§6mQL^fr(sSI^^'2ev (oeu6m(SlCc6ufr/f ^eu/bpS pBi^QiLn-^^ LDfr^^<5iniTu^<sffiL^LU 

erQp^^ds^dff^iLup uSl<oG)<9=^^<d) Qcuem-QQLLeku^'LD r^&ffJujif sq^ ^ / sir psdo Qupu 

uiSiLD, ^imiEiGwih s^LLupQuj(ipuL(uur^ “ (^<skrS<s6)S GlLofTL^euiiSlek ” (z/-^) ** g? ^grr 

Qeuear^ih ” <oTssru€sreu/b(Op/b Si-/Duu(BlLh. 

^£U(auefrLi^L^iLi crmu uearstDLD 3h-.pSlujGu^^m ^QjTQp^Q^iueBr j6! 

^^Q<3=(frp^ ^dj euni^uj'^ <5rek(2p(k(^ ^ffem-Qi^Qp^^'hsvrds^LLLs^ meifr^ LDn-^^<omir 
Qs[TL^^ld ^(j^sSdQsfTehetruuLLi^^. ^dieuirjii’ /s<iew(^ iDrr^fi&uinuiis FFnenLj 
Qujpj^d> “ Qs^uju^LL&Qefrfr<so)S Qtstup^iLjfBsrrdo FFjrefrLjih ^uuuurfupesr pS LU^smiLiLDrrLh ** 
erm iufT Ljjrrreuar^^fH] s^/duulLl^^. 


3n^LLispQaj^ii.^G0 (oreku^pb(^ “ Su^lLupGiliq^ul^s " Grear Qpesr^(DUjn'(f^<ss)ir^^ 
eui^Quj Quir^enQsfr&remr^ * s^lLi^Qluqp^s * (srearuQutTQ^efT QsireireuaQ^Qpenir* 
“ eT(i£) '* <5Tmp ^esT <sSl'^ioSTUu^^ ^efTLj Qu/bgu Ssar/D^rrseSIm ^ ’ <oTm- 

‘ ’ erevrups'^u u(^^Qlu[Tlu eoxo/^^ooir^^eb QuirQ^d^a^. ^m/Slu^ui ^irem® 

uuT^^<5a>£r Qupp <oi(Lgp^^ g&(5»<F (^eai ^eupam/r Qsrrpserr ^firpj Lorrp^iSiuirujn'LU 
§i<SG)€^ QupQeumiJispek (^pQpQpp^ LSleareorif 

^etD^etoLU SempeSId^Lh ermp ^errQuss)L^d Lorr^'^uLl® eurfi 

GuupeSdi) ^GorQeuQ^pGtup ^fS(^rSl ^eireuasds^LLup GTQp^pfOeofTGkQp f§L^p 

(^jtiiLj <£i/^]Lunih Grmu Qu(j(f^ek ^^iHiun LDiums&ueuuup^ p<s^ 
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€T, &GSSTQsS<SlSiLLQ!B[Tl£f.OliJm <olJ<^(S^lS^[T^^<SSiSr 
^(omesS^^^mUrihQ ^[TiT ^emL^siJirQp* 

g)^ QldS^ (STQ^^Q^muuLLL^enjb^^ ^/bQ/rQpp^ QiblLQl^q^^^ (^esruQuLUir 
3^p9uj euL^ u^L-ihQunQ Lfem it ^ ^edirek ^(sujb /Derr airs LoiT^^eiDiriLjLD .s^/dulj lIl. 
^/TseSIsir ^QnUJLfULLL^GS^LD uifT^^Qsjr uSemmO^ssT ^syro/ &k-^Qetsr/D^. 

(g)-gyr) s<omi^S<Ti(^LD^^G^ih^ Q/6rTLs^Qujrr(Fm-TiqLhf ^ssisuQiu iiirr^^Q!)ird(^ 

^efrGun'(^ih, ,^&5ur6uS^rr<s5 iiSliiJ^LSl2miLi&miT/5^ ^^^rHujir semL^QiBfSl (sr-^, 

FPemQi ^<oa)UiQujearp^ QiiJm^Lh QfBiTU^Qujek/DSi OfsiTU^uS/b 

(^QDS^QDin (oTmei^ii) &.(ss)ir<sfTirn' Q/dul^qd/t <9?^^ suit, 

^sm&sSouLD^^j^th Q/E[TL^(oiUfTGa)<9^qu9:w(^ <§\uj/b/DiJ} tpfrQfflLUiT GrQ^^CB^rrm&^uSl 
Q€^^^>:L’rr<s ^6mLD^^<sQ<ssiT6^L— gpirsrr‘aSl/b(^ Uifr^^}mirs(^) ^strsufT^so 

^/duulLu.^, 

tSiskmiT Qudcu op^sSiiJUsupjB p(^ ,sismrnjusrr<si^ eresrs ^puu(Biih 
ufT^Qiarr u:)Sir<s(^,^s^Lh (Lp^aSujsujr,pSld(^s 9f»^puu(Bd) ^erreii ^uurr^uSI/b 
urr^QiLirr^^QpsmiTs, 

<5^‘jfnh^ euQ^^eSlmrS ^ ^arflQiLsu^LD ^arjTQp^^ ssrsjTsB^^uurraoijJneiT q^uu 
Q Q ^rr(S6)3iuSi2iovr Qppo^ iS^n-irQuQ^^^m Qulu^ld 

OpsoipiLiiEJs^^fS uu /fL, ^-a) /rjQ/DQpS^QmsuQujsurGi^uD QiBLLQL^(i£^^istueu 

Quumeijih sj<oupfSek LDfTji^Slmir UiSiijsu<sfrQsum<sij%i^^j£lu (ourr/B^, ^OirQ£^^em 

LDIT<S,Q<oS)ir eumiTLLJGmpiTlU'UlLjUJ ^ cAr -6-1) ^oODdF (<^C>'S)jr/h^^n' ^ J^^^loTST QpG0-}/DuS!8oVriLlLb 

»..£.w/r^;S, ^^(^^^S}jr^;3iiTsu ^iihijDrrp^QUTruSlsddsGT5m(^Lh s^/^uQumh^rrif, 

62;0ii) i^mQsjeiru^ <oT&hrs6S/b iSlrff/E^ sedsrs^ GntoQubsm- Q/Bcrufu 

Qujem &ew-p9 ir^mL^L^^^'irjiSF^ijjL/h^. ^wQsuQLLemu^ Qm^rr/Tih i^<oo:6uQufTe))u l9jd 

Q6usD:)6uu.jih ^0 LDrr^p](5{Dn'uSluj^iSI^ isSen:^^ tLsmfr^pTQsueoru L9fBi§l'2G\) 0/r5?^s5^^. 

§jdisurrG/D fBek^&drrQ^ih. <stq^^Q^(Tg 9 Qaj(i^<^& u6^6u/b<5S3piLfih ^err/s^ 

Q<s!TL^/b(^(flLU arred ^errsSISsgrf 

‘‘ ^uj&dQu(i^ LDirih^iffoTiLn Qmu^ Lorr^^mir ” eSIemka p.-Quirs(^ 

g]tZ76i)u/rv« <bt(1£ld iufTih^iT^ ^oulduQuitq^ ^ ih O/sfri^ uQun'(^^,LD ^0 
i^fT^fi<saiird(^ ^^sneuiTsi 9^fiS(^iT. 

^<ois)LD^^pQ(^ifi^}ih Qmu^Quj[T(S(u3^iqLD[rQuj ^ODsuuSiirsesrQih ^(^Quiugrrajd 
^[Tei>ps6)p tqssarirp^Q Smpear * sjcsrufrir ^FiihiSiT {BiDd^suTTiijULfe^isud* GrssrQeu ^(Sold 
Q fB(Tu^ QujmumsupfSp(^ ^csiij)LjQuiT(^^ii> QfBms^uQufTQ^jfjih eitaruQurr(i^(3ir 
QarrsmQ ^uQufTQ^^^Istfr inirp^smird^ ^efrsu<Tddiu.j<5a)iTuuQp <^)u[T(^d^suptrLh, 
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«iy, ^errsiTirdiljpJGiJfnuiJ 

um(st^Oir((£^^ (yMjSiQjr<ssr Qu^irt^u. 

(jpekQesr(£i^^a siriLL^CjUiLu. Q/blLQl 

(o)^/r( 5 ^^ GeuQ(^(r (^/6la!S}®Qeor/D^, 


(g)-0fr) ^sir Qp^&dirs ^errsrriri^f^s^ Qi 
^lih QuiLiffiSgariqsa^L^UjQeijek^ sk^^euir 


.ih^ ussTGuf! iremQL^Q^^^U) n-fiSQirm 


^sjr Qp^si)iTQsr6upG!i/D op^mQ iTir Qpekevrif Qu/duulLl. 
“ §!efrsrrireS£iieu[TLU ” erm FFQ(^6kQp3k..(jSl <sui^ Quart^/B^rTfr. 

QldiL u^QetfrLLLjBsiinLjih ^ojisQ ^ ^7661 ^Q^suircb euip-^sBehrfB S/bpe^m tL.uSlif 
€T(5aru^ ^(^Quujit. 


« 95 j. esTiSjrGiilj^JQifruJLJ 

u^QQesremQemQ^p^ih OloiuQiusst QiMfri^u, 

@o°o^ eL-uSIjr^eottireijpmpp Q6uQ(^fr (^rSiL^(B 

smiTirQpp^ esr£B7irL^(^sd Ql^/b^ u^QearLLQL^(i£p Qmdj 
QtLKoSr^lh QuOJffiBmiLl^SiL^UJ GTSSTPH &P^pi6lJJT (oT-S^, 

uearGaf(^uSI(j^d(^/B p^ek ^€vpi^G!^iiji}(^fEp'ok<oS)iL Qupp 

^L^ihundj SppeSlek QLndjQujmu^ tL-suLo ^(^Quiucr. 

QiDp <^errsfn‘(o3p!eiitTUj (sreardsk^/SluCBunr/hp^ir^pGSl^ur FPsotsrQ ‘ evrsir 

(sQ^euaJj * (5T<okQp sk^S ^iih ^efrsfTiTp^p^Qpp saiTQppdo (srmu^ Qupu 

u(EiLDfr^<oSlp 6k^(^Qlpai^dpaff* 

^sifQp^^ ^erTafrin^(f^ih uekeaflir&mQL—Qpp^ds^Lh gLi_'Ssv 

uSajd(^LD fLuSlirQufTed <^^svru u^QmiLQ erQj^p^d^BetriLfU) ^^tudQp p^ih ^oyiGuuSlek fS! 

iqiii ^iLUm^iit ^pp^eoiL^stDLD <56oiw© ^(soeu uesr(5Bfl &.euL£i 

QuLUirrrek ^uSIQir£srd (^fShiStLCBlih s.uSlfHesr/SI iiSluuiks^ (SJ^^earu^i—ed-ssenQu^eo 

^(SiDeiJuSlew f6l uSIojma^d •s^EiTQppeo msjjeS^eufruju u^Q6vrLLQL^(ipp^d<s'2<sfnLjLh 
enfr(^ QuLLijrnek QiniLQuumd ^fSiiSliLQ^ih sDipmQdJ uek^soiL—ppuS^eodsem 
^edir^Sujfftek ^eSI ^e^/iSeii ^dj(Sij6d<spQpLhQLLn'i^(iSI ^isj €BfT<5muuL^ap peirfld &pu 
LjesiL^UjQpearu QuJTiT&rfliUiT uev/r 

^djeurr^ p^p^iUikii^th ^pp^osiuujpwih ^djeuirppeSldii^n p u^QmiL 
Qi^Opp^ds^ uSajdQiLjiii eiiQ^th u<Bk€of!ireknQL^(ipp^^BsmiLjih u-iiSlQirm(3i^ih^ ^<di 
eufTppeSeo&ofT^ ^dj6iJ6ijp(fr^ioSiLidsLJu(BiUi u^QesrLLQL^Qp^^^ssriqih QubiLQiiiesriSi^ih 
Qpear^Bei^QajfliT Quofri^u ^eor ^^iflujrr Qpn-eosrruiSluj{^iT (Bw^iSIrflp^d 3h^pjLD7p(^do 
^euird^ qPPUlLl^ u&sureoiL^ppuS ^7^fflujifd5&r euLJ^uSujd(^Lh ^ppQ)ei>iTm\s)Jem 
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Qi^esrdQsfrem® ^^Ssw* iLiuSlQiresreijLaf ^^eaPtsk (2<aU(n^s ^^^offPujdauuQLD 
QiDLuQujiomtsijiw r^fSltiS)Li(Si Gnip^Qc^irsen (sre^u^th &-uSit Qeu^ Qsu^ 

ermmiifji Q<^freh-<ss}s ^sufr ^LLdf^L^foorucrQL-eku^ih Qu/r>uu(Sld), 

&.(jl9it Quj<o(wuecT ^0 Qu(T(i^<sfr0sr. Qldlu 2i_i_ii)Ly er^uesr ^0 Qufr(i^L — 
Qs^rrp&en. 

^djtaUfrCo^ /Beer ^}rr<5\)ff (^LLy 

68. (,^j-,t (^(oQ ^i})(ip<5>d:> 

OiniuLD ^>siJrrO p6sr (SemjbiBeerir Lj^oeuir, 

cTeeru^(^<^-^ ^sir Qp^eSuu ufxweefhreearQLD ^sSf (^(iSir) ereersi^ih^ sbsit Qp^eQiu 
u^^QeerLLG^th QLDiuQujeereijLb Qu'jjfr Qu^Qfneer eSendQi^fr, ^d/^rSI iLHTGef!LLL.^^sir£i> 
Qpeer’^eerQLUiTfflLl.L^ (iposi/DmiD^Q ^emuafr “ isSerrihiSieeriT Ljeoeuir ’* <oTek(n^!f. 

^s^u^’ch QLDLUu.jt}i QufT/DeSlek ^aj/eSl 0 eu( 5 e)<s Qibap^^dsi^ih ^euLD6urr(^ Qulu 
irrfLud >srr/remu Qun\.jSJLjQuuJFrruiSeerQinjmu!T <s‘[E‘aSF (Bind^eu/rujuLfeoeuiT. 

ud. OiLiLjQ{U!Tis^majii9^ (^ySifljLJ6\: ^iPiuir, 

^;o%^ ^uSiiTQLDLud(^ ^erreif s?u.^'^eo jw^e^pQ/Deku/Tir &.GioirujrT9ifpLUiT. 

{^-en) uekG^(T^uS}(T^uj u^Geenl® QuiLuQLU!T®di3f^Lp Seer peer eu tnS ^ih ^ih 
^efr(SijLhf (^pSiLjLDf 67 ever ^ ' , ihQSih^i rSeoedrr er-^, 

ss..uSl(^ih GiDiL/iLjUi &r>^(SlQegrp &,ii9irQLndjd sf^iLL^p ^2ser “ QiPiLQiLin LpeoiOjoSi ^ih ” 
ereer SLuSlirQwd) eeieup^d^r^fShu^ Lnrrp^etDirQuj ^pp<^ LD/rp^eeiirujrr^sd 

sk^^Qeei p60)Ui QfBirdQuQ uit^ild ” Greeruir ^emh y^nema* 

^liSlirQLDiij Guueer ^LD Gutuify sl^uSIq^ld QunLiLiih sk-ip Sserp S'^uSp Quppprr 
aSl^ih Lnppp(B,^(Si ^66)iUp60(TQiU ^S^eeriiScGer i^'iSISetr peePsS^eeruurTd 

Qd sk-fBdj^^y pe^eeflSoduSleo p6ef}p^ujS(^/h peSee^LD iL.u9iTdQsuuS5rfSlp peefl QmLud 
Q6ei'6e)LLiiSek ^djeurrppsSleoe^a QmdjQuj!T® Qufr 0/5^ d peefl d^puLf ^iiS if d(Es 

^Sppn pei) 6B0^Qujeer6B, ^ikmeerth QiDUUiLjLh ^uS^th sk^is^cu S^iiSleerpn\Suj ^uSif 
Qlluj QujQ^p^dserr GiniUuSleorerrL^d) SL-uSiferr yLh Qup^ ^eerp60)jT LDrrp^<^iriLiLD ^ireeBT 
u.6e)ir LDrrp^minL{LDfT& SpsQ6U6mip.LueeT ^0 LDfTppjetDinufriqLD ^it&sgt® ixtir p^eeiiriuiTtLith 
^eSIp^ Sppp^Suj smT&mfTiSJ sfx-.puLj0dp /Bd^i^ddSlseftujif ^nSek ^eorpsiDir inirp 
^eiDiriLiLD ^ir&5mu-6e)ir LDirp^emiriLiQpsoL^ajeer <^0 inir p^eei/riLf L61irom(^ LD(Tp^(5a)inLi 
LDiruueurf Qpeer^26STQujeefleer, S/f peaP dperr/h^i^u^Lh /BiTi^iUjdj ^6G)ir /eit^ iquiSIp 
• 3 :e{>iBj^^ii^ih 3 /^is^ ^ekpemiT /eiti^ujitlu LdJsurpaL'ir^QuiTeosijQpiTif Qun0i—QupfS 
GiLieerj^’ Gsirerreupeoe))^ ^iTffeeeriEi <9n^psi)rr6S(T67DLDiLivserif6B ereerjiv ^0* 

/siT^ ^eoiif/BiTL^ iLjUGBiud S(Si>ihpaed ^o^Qpireerp^^ /Birtfiiuinu uSsirpeurr^CEuiTeo 

euQpfTif QuiT0LLQupfS(S6iiJj ^uSHtQlduj ujeirs^p^ tL.eu6e)LD sk^/SuCpurr/Bp ^pearsesar 
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/ 5 fnt^ aeddsiljuLlL^ j^imjrmi^iLjuLj 6sed/h^ ^mporng roir^uundj LdJsfT^ 

^0 mL^ujerrsi^LLu®LDfniSi / bitl^ iL/uiSek u^qsud, ^0 /srrL^ f^rH^ 

Qpear ^eijeuefreij £&5)jDiiS^eorr^ i^fr, Qpskeufl^jLh S<SG)/r)iiSi^p Qu00^^'\)(BufTeo Qlduj 
uSIesr LDfr^^GDir ^.uSIjrerr^iB/b ulLi-L-mQ ^ld Qurr^iLQu/bfSuune^ 

QtadjuSsifr^ £^mSiLjLD ggD/Lo e^m^i'UL ® iS/h^GiDeku^ 

QaireirerrsQL—dQdr^oi^). p^uSlfr&Gfflm p..L-.Lbu(Tesr^^^ eL.\jSlir<su jailin' LUL^ikQ 

^^eir sSfffl<sifQu/b^f f§l pp^Qucre^^ (^LDQLDUjQiij(Lp^^Lb p^iiSlQirQpii^etr^p^ajL^mQ 
^^Q^sSlQuuir QL^fTpQ^rTeSId^Qtcemu^^ p^uSitQldllj Greisrp [Sli^p'^^^uiDU Quiujirr^ 
/Beor0 (sSlerrisi0Lb. 

«c5. OuiLLJiS<5vrGrr(DU [UsmjjQojfosrQLmL^u. 

peiffi Qlllus 0 c^gyrL/ {uiirpfS<5>siir) s?>~£vQ£in pjsi. 

(g)-6yr) QiadjuSm ^ ^errLj j^(oSiir UjfTpj^o^irQ'JUedr'^ Qs=[T^,<^i6uif t^t^'iwiir (sr-gju. 

Ff&SGt® ^QS)irQuj<cm&,^fSLLJ0] OpmsariT-i <!S<mTvmdmiX) hcO’^ihOidiru^ UjefreiiiTa>d ^^pu 

ulLu. ^/[GfTiSIp u!T^Qii9%^Qiu , fB!T<&-9lrSl i.^mL^QuiL0fBp^>or mu)'jjiTLb f^ppeSek 
gijeij 6u<oO)irwiTp^<5cojiiq/B pGfffl<i^d ^fSdsiTLLL^e^rr&ir^ ^muff rBS-'^iC^irsQefffliUif* 

«&_. ^dj(sQlU€ffFlSs0lLj(SLbSsSTQp6yT(o P 

^mTLSIp(2(0pp^^ pp0ih s\<sn\q sf^^gvQssrp^* 

^friTiSlpQ0ppp^Qj0Lh 0p/6lLU6SI<sird>f 0prSuu^^irLh^ ^tupd) (srmp ^mQpQ^p 
^dsi^th Qpp^k^fSaj .^GtDjT LLir ^^(SS)irujfr^iLU jijeij^iLi^LSlsksitmCoeGQr (Spueareuaih* 

<a;//5_# ^^FiuerTLj 0^<®srD Lb<sir(Lp(56)L—pQp 
^(o6)3^u9l-. 6ar00/53^/fliq/B<3J/r85\). 

Qwcuai^efr LL6sinh peer jij&njr ioTp^iSo^iTuSp 0mpih^ 9ie^sSL^p^ 6U0 



(@ -st) pm ^(oiDjr LDrTp^^:)/riiS^{w 0gi'Q uosjr QLDUjiLj<otDL.p0if ^irn 

iqiB arT€>dp^ QeuQpQ^p^m ^ ^<sa)3'uS<oksbmT QguuamGSiiniuriQsii^ih <sT-gii. 

^QrfiajiT ^lEiiEimih w6sjtOlduj pm g>i(oS)jnDrrp^(5tDiruS^[e} ^gui^eu^Quimu 

Qurr^uuL^s p^^inan&ff^ujif ^€rrwy,iT6miT ^pm LD(Tp^<sff)jrs^ Sr0<3>sp 

^Ssw eusoijTLUgvp^ erei)^ sf^pip^Qeubsurip ‘‘ ^(StDircuerTLi LLSiF(Lp<^>mL^p(^ p 

(cTekupp0 “ jfi<oG)jrajefruiTQuj (sr^'^evaSp ^gnQdafrm LDfTp^(oS)ffUj(Tp'^ LnaaQiniu 
iLjetDL^p^ ” <oTm G.(ots)iruSp QarrL^&ifr^ arrm LDn'p^Qj)jr QugnQLom eumiTiusiDp 

sfi^/SiLjeirerrfrif, ^pdsisrp pQpisSQuj (B^^(^irdQeffffaj0ih mm^eonn QppeSluj iSim^ 

&in0Lb Loaird 0gtidsp^p0d anm LDiTpp}mn Glajeo''^j3\)ajfrp^ taHjmirLUgDp^d 3f>^pS 
iLj^mfrifs&r, 



Q^fr€i)sirui9ujLh^(5^^ur<^ itlc^ 
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^ ,!Efl(oii(^pGSSnnoo3i[T<oSr 

ereku^ , 


S-.-th, Qurr&fTLDj ^Q^ihenertei]^^ ^TsareuQ^ih, 

&_l 10 m jp/ L^sirarfl Lq 0 (S)//r(gLD(?LD. 

^^< 5 / usir<$\o^^iT(Si LD&ir QeupgjjoGiLD Q<7^ujQ/DQ^€ardQs[r6aor(Sl ss-'StDir 
ajff^iflujQ^ih n5^^i^iT<zSl(ivf}LU(f^Lh L^/n^^uQujDJLD Ljf^rrsfflCoajiT® &-err(srrrr/b Qu^i^ 
Ljencff! LDSir^^Q/^C'5 ’* tsn-u QuiT(^^<^!Tuljit. usirsuLs^G'GiSUiLiih 

LDSJJ 0L/L^<oO)ol}U.jLb Q 'TtT ^ ^ .rjr)(^(fljj /6I LL''amLI>LUn- (SfDLntqihf T ^ JS IT ^ sifT <Si^ 

^'EiEjeffTih QjiT^^rj] (smsu-s^'TiT ^^rfliUir Grearu^&/b(^fflLU Q'Hn'^Qi^sQSi^iLjih srrsmu 
UL^rr<sDLD’Urrsk ir^<^fT/b <^l 1 /__ 0 lj'_ 1 l_ i!?^i^<^LDuQuirQ^€rr ^ ^QiausurdQs!r<^ 

err i .i lo Qp^&Sliljeij/b/^lsar eutflsuLn.e^ (^^hrearQ ^ersr^ ^3^^((^LC,Q&d ^^rfliUiT ^su/b 
rSlek euffleuL^'Hij s^./ 6I(G^Q [rear/D<^ Qujrr^ih^T ^^rfih. ^ekfSiLjth u ld 

^tekippBear ''oiiij^un‘(h'i-i.miTdf7,U'2uiT/h^^ r^^tfl-urr ^rrih eieijQeu(Lg^^ss^s(^ eufftenu^o^ 

QioV/bSJ^oG^LD fffT vV (Lg ^ i m SljQ LD ^ s?^/d 

LorTiL/^fTfr. LD-&!TLb Qu/Duuisg^ih^ Qsu^urr(El3^/D 

c^'(i^^^<^d(?sfT6GurL^ U'^ir^dt^df/RTT GT(Si^^^JTUjfrLD(offo ^^sSirs^L^/bi^ih 

Qwj^/urra) 3k-fS!:^QircGr/r^ Qu!T0/b^^‘ld ? 

g) 6 zrP (^.4(^i0)ir&ijfflt^etrfl(oUj (^^^QiruDrr<!7 (^((^ih^(r^^^sSiuLiei>!T^» creorSoO/' 

QiLievfldr ? sk^/DuuQdb jsi/hQs emu QupuuL^n'^ SSsouS^ @^S5W 

^(3 ULf^'i <s ^^‘^rflojiT <^s)6uUJ^Tlf^ <^mj£i//fl, L9em6U(^ih “ QLD'haSleffBoj/b&DS L^eherfl 

QiUfT(j^ ’’ (oTemrj (<^S^SjTLh QiLtusoiffi osr Quir^^S'JUeo L^es)ir^^&)iT^ 

Q ^^TL^frih^^'T&rr^r^ ^^rmCS&i QLD'^Jso.ffc^i^^S'i^Si^^Quj Q nrih^^iT ^eoQe;u€m(£iLD, 

^se^em ldsit LCj<s!Ta> ^uiH<suLg.<Qii Qeu/b^^LD Q^^lLiQ^ct/d^ 

(sr<omuQ^ G)lj/T0<^^0O6»l-.,^^. 

(^-<ofr) ^lLQu^ Lj(dheff) — Ljp^^u Qu^'ld Lfeh&fJQiUfT® G-erremrp Qlugnth 
L^enGtflf ©-043; ^0LD — uasird (^^ds^^S/b(^ euig-tumb 67-^. 

CoLD^d S>j<^ffL£ifr^^§)GT>ir^iSecflm^ih ^ODS^uSlL-emQ^Q euQi^ 

QiLsmuuLLu- LDSjrd (^^d6B^^^2ssr^ ^GUisurr^ ^sroir ld^t ^^< asiir Qu/b^ 

^iUedufresr LD3!ir^'3^^;rQ iSIrfl^^/bldjs QaSirisrr(^^/b(^ ^/6!(^/£lujfr<s sniBeuL^sS&d 
<or<d:<o))!T QLDdjSi^f7(^Qp{flilJ Qu plLhLjetr (cfPiQujfT^y ^d(^£:vSliU LDSfrQLLUjd(^ 

euffiexjUjLeSleo ^drQisrr Qupvih LjenerflQiu QuiTQhih^liJU euLS^enmh Grsmu<sr7>pd 0/z9<f5<5(?6i/ 
Qaj^di^jp^irpQprru^(stsiUjp^d 6h-puuLLL^^, ldsits 

@£vd<spfP5i^uupfSujpmjSl ^LD ^sufHeiju^eij Qeup^<sc7>i£> sk^gvpdd ^fTir<smTLDn's Qeu^p 
iSIffipj^d <3^pijuLL®eri&T ^ • ^0 Qurr^en ^peSliuQp (^p^incrr p<oSlem isrems^ 

7 
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QtDUjSf^m fpm-(^Qaj Ln^sjr^^etir (^gvQdJ S'hsvsiDaj ^fiS/s^Ossirerreup^ 
QaearQenj ^dsfreo^^irify eieaeorr Qtadj^i^tii Qu^^/bi^ffluj^frih ^Ss^uLjehefBCDajfT® 
(^^Qlu msjf^^shr a^ekQerriLjLD ^(7^ Lieheffl(oa)UJ ^lLQ wfA^uu^oSI^ ^^'2 gist& 
Qucr/B^n-fT^Beir ^md Q^Bfreirefreomi;. (^^Qlu GT(i^^^offsru Lj&r^srfluSlLLQd sfriLQ 

QpsGi/D iLiemQL-€uru^ “ QiDiLijSQpicedn'ih L^3fr(Sff)QLUiTQdl'^^LUeo ” anear /D^ek (sSl^tsmUjd 
“ (^/bfiSuj^sjrQpiD^Q/DmQLDiTi^u ’* (oiesr LDfriLOL-fSih^ FF/b^d 

(^jbflSaj^sjTQpth QLDUjQufre^LJ (LjehefflQujfrQ Sp(^ih (ireard Qu/duuQll. 

^dteutr^ ^€srGcflujdiU[Tih 90 icin' ^^<oG)jniSG6flssr^im lugout LDrr^^<oG)ffi6lujeoiSld> 

fS/b(^ih (^/h/6luj^sinh FFjbrSd) LjekeffiQuj^j^diQurrffO^ ^skmoDJi LLfr^^GGijiiiSip 
(^(SOipih^ ioasjTQpih LfetrerflQu^^d) ^LudoLjUi (ipm;ciLjcii(T(^i}i, 

^jekeufrCS/D mssFd (^^dsth ^ajecufrQuj LjerrefflQiL/irQ ^drQefrQajiTQ^ L^<s(TGrf}(SGiUj 
iqih Qu^Qui€ku^2ssr (sSirQg^fTi^ajih <3'd^@uuu.eoiJD 19-^ii Q<g^LUiLj(^6h QpekeuuSi /b 
ssfreosuebe^fHeor *’ enQ^Qinn'i^ Qp^eSied easffib eu/h^ Ljsmif/BSrreo 3}d3a LDSiriJDiT€Br^ 
(^^Qd^irear tufT^^GGnriLujuj ti.LLnerr&flQluj^ih ” Grmu QuQ^dQ ^<ou^ir ei.<oSijrs?>^/6lu 
QucT^ffdfT^ih cEeksfSlajediTui, 

' iiiiLja9<odfluj p<ss)ai LjGh<3SQ{uer(drS^\U(k> 

Qindd U)Sir^^/b(^ib iosird (^jp/d<SBp^/b(^ih eurf^evipeii Qau/b^’G&iLod s/Si^/Shtirr^ 
LDSird G^LLQu^Lfdrr&f} iLj(7^eufr(^QiDbk(^iT. ^GmQu LitsfrerfJQujpj^do 

^^Isn’jruuLLc-^GinuiuSlear crdi^orr QLouj<ss^d(^Lb Qu,T^6UfrQuj Ljeh(Sff!Qu^>^^ 

§jo°o^ s..uSifQuiUj(£LUiT(Sl pesf^QiniLiiSGOiL^ 6ijffl(aiJUjL<Sij Qsu/b^'GtsiLD 
j^^eSI/bQpekuif ^(SGursirnir. 

(g)-^) Qmdjsecflm ^<5or<o{DLDUJiTsu^ Ljek&ftQu/b^ dljbpeoffih, 

65(9fr. (oTSir dj^lU p&StmLfLUpQ p 

€urf^€uu^<Sij (Bei]p^<sa)LD si^^Qekp^, 

(g)- 6 Tr) 6r45/r ^sirmaefflesr^ S^ii^ih OcDiLQurre^u LferretHQu^/Lh ^ojediSl/b^, 

uemeoiL^dsfreo^^ ot, er ^^Quu (^jS&o Q/dipeSI ir5mip/b(^LD er, eiekp euLp-Ojib 
g& ^Quj (^flSeo Qn5UjL(sSir&smipp(^ih ^ Gj^p Guupeijd) eajffjeuLpisSd) (ou ipiksuuLl.L^esr 
ereerg^thy ^eujbgverr (^/bleSI^ G/sipeSl^ (orearp Q(sugvu(r(Si ^<omfrpp(^d (SpQp(^p 
(SOipd gfjdj(5Sljr6mL-ek(pLD(^Lb L^dn-effjuSLLQL^Qp^i^iTsQefrekusidi 

^ebeS^UJiT/b L^ 6 V) 0 ) 6 b. ^d/euirgi/ LjGir6ff)uS(Bipdd gtsjt ^siTfWSt^dG&LUm-pSI Qldlu 

ersjr 6 p«irm<®(^i 0 Qp^mOL^m-u^ pd^eufTiDcm (®. zJ). 800 — 840) A^-ih 

^eksrupeo ^(i^Qsueketrea)pdSl&5urQ(^(SorfiSeo Q(si)LLL^uuLL.L^^(T<3^esrp^ “ fEcrm sfren 
Qp QuQ^fkQtm gj, Qddj^ (siekp Qs^irpserfJek Qtadj^irdp er-sirmseh Lj&reffi 

{iSliLQi^O^pea QsrresoTL^/SlajuuQth, 



O^ir^^iruLSiULD — /563rj3i/r(^ 
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QLD?/S\)USirsmQ (^^^irtS]<3S6fflCoffdlLjth (^fSdsUULLL-, QLDUJ65(^Lh (ST SIT ^SU’QpUi 
LieiT(Sff} Ouj^t^e^cQuu <sS!^Q5)Uj rsm^edfr^f (STd^^^dss&fJek ^(^guld (sre^p u(^^uSffO 

98. O^ir^doO (oUu^kiSlesr Qsij^)sdfrQoi](^^^ix!rsm 

Ql^UJ^ Qll^JT QililLJLjGh'&i^ 

(oTsirp (^fj^jrppiT p ^n,^Lj(Sumk^fr!T, 

(STSITQpih ^’SUQpih LfhVQiff) iSlsk GUQ^lh LDlT^dfi^StDjrd ST-^SS 

aj(oPiLD/B^ Qs=dju.^LL<S(srrrr_^Lh /BSsrs/SlLUeotrLh^ 

Qf6fl<o0^ipiUfnr &h (^ypeS^^ir Ljsh'(srfiQup (SvmLUjTLa.TLn 

fSfrfS^(Sujfrfr u(m(sSQup Q/BQ^LJUfrih^^ 

LLiL^d fSj^JeQLnpppp^fSfrir L^sfrerfl Qs^JiSuiBek 

Qc9^u9f} ^SfrLDirL[>fr(^Lh Qs^sst^ (/sesr. 269. Qu^p^ 

.^bw (BfsrFlQ^^LUfriT s^rB^iSd>j miiSiT <STGsrusffr (srssrj^ QsfrerrerruuQih , 
(srssn'j L^sn<offl QssrrQiidj^rreo (sreirrp mir^sco^d (^/6ld(^Lb. sjdj6UT(2 p 
iiTSdooQujGhj'u^ J^^Qesrsirp^u '-jein(S{f}uSlLLt^(Td> 67//? STSor Q/5(^U(5S)U 

iL.i&smirp^th, 

sQ-(^6u^<oS)^d (^fSdaeuiB^ fEssr^eimir^ LL>^nd(^pid&L[i. (^prSuu^s[nii^ ^su)su 
Ljhh(sff} Quj;^QLDsk ^ Q ^fT&dGOfrQifliLifT (fh^^'jj su.i^Gji^GiDsu ^pihp^ GSleid<sed erek^ih 
^^^uundd GSeddSli^irQurr^Lh* 

^dsiTG})^^ GTS IT ^siTLh GisisruGo-y t£iS[rd(^ pudsih (^pfSiLioasirih GTSsruesr 
Quitg^u Ljehtoff) Qupjjp^Qcurrt^idp&fr, 

^GT. Lji^Trr&flaSsdSVfT (STSVSV.rQLDlUlLjLh 

e_0^06ii/rfi aj^£rOLCifr(SiiSlir<sp ^ih 
Gj83miLi(7^(Ssurr Q(f^6^^[flih^ii9{r^ip^ih 
iflujijv <sijii9irp^s<s0frQ p ’’ 

^uSI^^QldiLu^ie Si-^LDiTpiem-iTp^QGsrp^. (§)-€yr.) (sreoeOfT Qldlus(^ld 
i^dr6ff)uSl&;)'^ uuirihuis^iurrs ^ppih Qpm’bssrsuis^QGu ^sk^ih euu^sufrsQen ^sjf pQpn'(Sl 
a^Ls^ GiuneS^p^ih e.uSiTsQ6TriTQ guu^gii Qgu^ulL® (^eSipp^umrSfuj ^dj 

sSljrGm® ^UJ6\)LSI^SVriLl(50)L^UJ ^SGXSU QujmsSld(^ QpSTDpeOLD er-p/, 

1. Lf6k(oStiSl(Sd3s\)Ujrrped fsppih Qpsor^stn'euL^Qej gju^gutts ^sjr^Gprr(^uSif^peo, 
«9?j /EJj (Uy GrSSTGUQ^pGOt 

2. (Sj^iLjuSQirrr(B tL.(i^(sii ^rftd^ eu^peoiroj^ Qu>^fkiS(Lpih eS6d!E](^Qup^Lh 

Qs[T(BiQup^ihy LjerTGrflQuppjihy Li€k<sfBtLjTEiQsTT'^QpL^d!r Quppv QpitSfrppeonih, Q, S*, 
Qpp(oSiajm QiLd) dSGom(^ Quppcsr. (^, (ippeSlujesr £Sl€i)iB(^Quppcffr 
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lEifTf Qp^eShueor Ljerreffl Qu/b/nsisr. Qupp Lfen<sffl<oS)Uj ^ds(re^pprriT6Bfr&:>iT& 

erq^^^ir ** Q&fr^ (p65/r, O/e/t, Qmir^ Grmuem Ljeh(^iq(k QsrrQih ^L^<onr Quppm (oTevruif 
fS^^&i^irdQeijflujiT. ^tffihQpneSluuQei} &.uSnQwuj uevr€sfl(T^u^QmLLLsp(T^ 

jpr/bQ(ff^Q^u p prrqj^uSlpp' . 

iL.aSiTQLDLLj Qajmu^%m ” t^ppjQrsiD QarrmsiJL^ P.^Lh<smLDp Opirs^su L^p^^\u 
tSIp/hp ^mOiDiT^p Qpn'<[:s><siQiLi€an^Lby (i>eupp/(oS)LD p^ihoa^iDp Q^rrosys 

Qujm(St^m QaiTeh<s ” Grekun ^errih^irmiriT. ^i^Bifiuuir fL.iiSlrrQLLiLQuj(dru<3>^SJsr Qeupp/a^LD 
muutmsQF^Quj ak.piQ6k((rj>[[fTaeSm p-LD^tup Qpnrm^QiUmd QarromL^rrif /Bd^(^iTd 
Qesflujif, ‘ ^dofforra ’ Gieku^ ‘ (^doe^rr * <^m Sekp^ siskuir ^errco 

y^irem/r, 

^{jkiEiesTiD QLDLijiqiiSl(Eirfr(S^ia>-.up ^q9®0lc dl^iSdv pjjSIjrefTsufnuL-^d} dippd^ 
aniremLLfTa QuidjQajn(sma ^ekijQ;p Q^irearqi^ Qpesrurr^f^QpfffrfT. “ GlLpdjQujfTu^ gc^iuuSI ^sv 
qpuSifftujdo ^fflLUfT^' (5J€kup(^di} n.{iSirQiDLd ^ifliuiT tL.iLS.iflLud)LSl^ezr 

eSiendQuj ^dsk-L-L-p^ Qujdja&r p^uSlQirj<sSl rSlmpujuQuppi ^'9/^®Co0)(Si 

tS^^esrerreiifriU ^pmQpek <^6Sld(^ uStUuduLSleur <^skup2ssr ^d(^p^^iT^piTp 

Qu^iuiiSldfr €iJ^iu^a9ir Q/i}n<okjji fSdso'Jtu 

u^iiSq^LL QiLdjtLjih aeoiB^ p.uSljr(ff(TvyfTQujfT6Sld(^LhQurT(i^>^ii j,'qij^i9ir6mL-G§^eh 
Qfi&fiQi^eSluuG/p^ LSl6diQ(^&SuuQ^^i Gnskup^m <s^j^Qm(^r7. 

(@-s/r.) QiLibiLjih wmSi^maeod^ p-uSliref eurruj ^i>Sid(^iJDQua(Lpj^ QiLiLGlLurreSluSlek 
iSlekforQn s^uSQiriTeSI Q^rreorfSI Sp(f)GlLDekupfTih» 

Q-uSlirGlLDLudsh-LLL^^^ Qillu opek^LD q^u6Iit iSlek^ixrra dlppdo 

s^puuiLi^^, 

g)®/E)6arii) ^^[flajir QpirdoafruiSlj^f^ir Qeup^ssiDLD /saj:ma(f^^& p-uSlirQLniUuS&dd 
«60W® 3f>^rB(^ir(Tay fEm^da ueu&soT/d^Lumf eLiiSiirQLDUj ^p^&snn auumaq^'^ ^Qnq^p 
^(Tsd QsfT&im L^eddaeoai [51 s%-pi6ufr, 

89. Ljmerfl(aQLl.L^diJ Q<siJ(rQ (tpek ^Q^tsiifTQii^Lh 

^83QJiL\uS!(Sjr[r ®0si) 

<outf.QsiJiri^^i ^ q^6vu 9 p 

GuiuOstitQ GiLifrpjp) 0D6w@uj euqr^QpuSIdQiMiLJ, 

QldUj Lfdreffisauj <sSl/^® r^asrpQprrQ au^iaeui^ eBLLL^(Sij(T^Qeu p^q^eunQinih^ 

SJtSdsQfftriT® 6f^upuj(au^ a.0Q/ Geup/uLL^thy pekuxrp^eaur Qprrek(^^ 

tL.uSlTLD[T^^€B)jrGuj LDIT p^&SilTlLin'UJy ,Sj P^k GJlf^GULSpisScSf ^ fsSa(TB‘€UUpGGJ €ii Lp. ev fT UJ iLuSlT 

&jisp(ssieu QunLupaSiGiirek^ih (^iremup.L^^^ih tSipd^ ULuShrQuiLuQiuek 
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QuLLJ(i^L-,Qar <^pQ(ftj>(S^ Qp&sr^iLD o-uSlQjrrreSl i3sm ^Lnrruj euQ^th s^uSirQinLuQujQ^^^ 
(oTmujSi^esr Qun'^eh. ^^etsr<shm Q-uSlirQLDdjQDUj ^Qii(L^^Q}^mdQs(Tem(Ei eS^ 
^j^ieu^^LD s^fTiTLSI/bQc^p/D^ Q^aQiTQ^^^^car ^L^dQu^stD/ruu^ib tL.uSlif 

OiDiLmuj ^Qi[(i£^^irsd Q^(T6mirL.esrir ueuemiih^hutTn <ousQiLj^ 

^euQlj' iSlearearrr (iiTQjj^^d<S(SffJ<oor d^su Qui/s^i^L^^^ “ Sm/DQfBfSQiD 

^.uSitQldlu op^e^Qp ” ftTgar Qea/bpJiSDLD ,'BUjifj<^(^fS 
QmrrdsB p pdm^. 

QjJ'^ 0(Sd(i£d^/j5earu^ ai^ ^5 /5, u, p. 

&...0. Qi-C'^Qi^rt^idQpsemu, iei, @5 /5, un, esr. 

!3_«f6. ^mL-.QiU(t£>^,Q^6mu^ lUy jTy (SO, (bVy i^y m 

(^ih^^ekjpj (-^pfiFdisefTfTj^Lh QLD/b3^i-puuL..L^ Qiaus^i^rr is:'eiir(oS)LDf QLLemoDLD, 
^^,(RDL^G6)LDUJITQiU iSlpUlSajp (o(SU£jL!U(^p^Q6t!r(^!f. 

iaiid)Qic\)m rf)l(oma^ppieOiT^ih 'tjudoQ&d^p ^dsosuGSoja /b iSlp^psoiT^ih ev&dGleCQp^ 
Qp<RtruuLLL-.(osr Grevr<stjLhj QiodiQecmr^GSia'ppe^n'ci;^'!:^ Q^6oQ«r»)sar enjerfJujrrp 

LS}pp^6\)rr0^;}iih QmsdQs^Qp^Q ^^C julLl^sst (ajem<si^LD^ i^mL^SsireTireuirQ ^(3^ppei)fT^Lh 
^mi—,iBsiiTppaQaj lAIl^pj eusfflajrr/b iSIpppecfr^LD (^‘^L-.QujQpp QpmuuLLi^esr 
QeuesKaijLh ^mniLrr^liflujiT sk-^toi’ir, 

eumQ!)LDU^Qw€un5D)L£>UMh n^emn/Bpe^/SI ^eupfSeiir ^^l^uulLl- (Qds^<or^LD iq&stfrg 
eOIT^n'<S6iLCiUSiiSm (^^(DL^QLUQppQpmu L9p3f^puULLl^^. 

idued(o^esrp^d s, u fB!T^(^ih^ Qiindxs^m (^, /s, ld ^esr^ih^ jg]aDL_ 

Lu, ianj @ir6GU](bld:) QLDrrL^d(^ Qppe^fTpd) QmdQ ^ibnpGSipK^aj meudauuHL^m 
Qsijsm-eijdii <s^£H(Suif. 

euedQeoQ^p^y QiX)e<:Qs)d(i^p^^ ^)<soyL—QujQpp^ GTear p Quajirad) eu<ss3AUu®p^UJ 
euptsmp fBeisT^tsdiTrr 

68 . eu&deSesr [Bi <95, <f, i , pBy u, ( 3 <sij&n'Giifr(S p 

69 . (3LDdi)6S6^Lh (Ely (^y (sm, /By LDy ejTy Qsijesrsu/rQp, 

70. ^mL^uSl&iiLh lUy iTy (SO, 61 /, y^y err Qsuesreu/rQp 

(ST Icin' p (^p^/TTSiserrrr&i) QpGSipQuj eu&oeS&mhy Qua&oeSlesrLby ^(S0)L uSedruD Greaiu QuujrfiLL® 

euip^(^6ijiT. 

£L.e_. ^Lh^sufrjjULD Gii^/B&ujek LnQ^/kSevr 
GiDlULh LHud/^L^ioffflSsO Qp/FllLllE/aSirdsO, 

p&jflQujdj i£iUjda>p^p^u Quuufr ^^Qesrp^, ^i^p^h^fSajeu/TS^ 

^ 3f>^(^ssu u(^d<3suuLiL^ u^QeaTLLd^ Quidjai^ih p/hes>isi Qldit^uu®^^ 
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eij^tS(^uS)ujeOLjeiT^(T(^uSi^^^ QLDUJWLLdQsBetfr^'w ^.u..(oafl^Qtum ^(^euG^osLUrrui 
^FfTlLjuSl—^^ 6r-^ . 

“ e_a5//r, Oldlu, &^iiSIitQl£iUJj (sieisr^Ui ^<shr iqih ^pLp&QenJGtDSLUrreor 

e^esru^ eLefreuirinmCo/D. ^eu/b^eh- ^GsflQLCiiLQujiT(Bi ^&sflQiJDUj LDLudsih ^€orQ/D 
sh^fSajQ fBekQmecfiGO, Lop/Deu^fiSI/b^ su<s(S)iraj(o6)paSek(SG^LL{iSm 6U(off)iriU(5U)/DiLj<5iDL^aj 
QwujUiajddsCciDSf^fiSI Qajiri^m^irQirm- eijemif^s. QLDLuG)uLsur/D^(^eo ^eeBQixtdjQujn® 
VL^iiSUrQuidj iLUjsstL^ fS y ^€1!BQldlu(2iij[T® ^gsBQldlu LDLUsswrr^^ Qsfrerrs (srekuiT 
^etriii y^jremif. 

€t.L^&sB^QS)UU &.L^€sB^ ILLUSsQLDgSrd ^^6UIT “ QlDLULD 

UiUjd(^L—6sfldsO ” fffsk/D ^eUlT UdL-^SG)^ eSlQ^^ /Bff^t^lTisQ^aJlf “ QlLUJlh LHUjm 
(^L^(osBdsi> ” (STmu urrL^[EiQ<SBfT<om-Q QiadjiDUumi^ih Sfjev, ©_L_ear LDaj!kj(^ih S^js\) eretfr 
FflflL^^^lh LDLUfEl^fS^ (^ssrp Q<3F(Tp>zhiT<S/}^ll.U^ Qu:iLULX}LU!SJ(^ SoSd ^ ^GJsBQlDLU 

^ssr opesrasrHr Seinp lSI /DQ tDLuCBLUiTQLh ^ek QmcuQajirQLh LDUj(i}(^Sfj!70U^ih^ ^.L^ek 
U)UJ[k(^rS^ ^uu^OmLlQiL &^u90L^Q€5r Ssip ^kn Qpkremir kksi p ii.uSlfrQLn'L 
QajfrQih ^eaBQLDLuCoUjn'Qii) u:iLUfi}(^i^ii) (orm GTssruQufT(T^eiT<sk^fS 

penflG)LDUJ tSlpQLDLLl'CDUJfrQlh pktr QLDtu'^lUfTC^.Lh LDLLJfk(^/}) LDLUd^QpLD^ ??..uS){f 
Qldlu n.(jSlirQLDdjQuu(r®ih pi.'k^Q i~oujQuj(T®ub ijjiU'ki^ih mujdT^QpLh <3^^iQ€kp Q^md 
SQ^^^miruufr^ (^k!resr(^irfruj ^errih^irvmiT OsnrsmL.. ^QttiiLu^LOiuk^pjL^f^^/sk * 

erekp ufTL-Qta QpiTm<^LD m/bp/s QsfrerrefruuQ^prr^^fporrc-^jLh, ^uSIitQidil/^ 

s-uS}iTQtLUj(^iL/(T(£iLb ^epflQLDLuQujfrQih LDiuim^ih LDUjdisp^jbi^ eusiDiTLU&s^puSlkFrmtL 
uSek 3?i^puuQeiu^k!i(^aei>iT^ih jijeuiT sk^-rSiuenrr pv QadULDrX)LU:5i(^S^JS\) 

crekus^isn Qldllj LBpQLDiijQiLi ( 1 (^ 11 ) pek G)ldujQ^luitQi}> £p(^rB^ds\} QeiJbrBuuL-u 

Qu(^mLDiUfT ^LDf &.u5}ifQLDUj(omaj si^uSiQ^ih QunLiqili (sr^ FpQjrQpp^a^u iSliflp^ gSI^ 
3f>^^ei/[Tif Ffem^ ^Qir(ip^^n‘<sdQ<s>rremQ^ S-<5(DiT(LifTjrrr<S6)i>[T^Lb o^L^seBdso Quj&5ru^p(^ 
fL,uSl0L^ek tBppko <oTmd(oS{TL^p(^ffliU Q^s^rrkiXoBksrcssiLDiun- ^th ^errih ^HGmir uiTL^Qin 
^^ffliLiif &Q^ppiTp^ QupuuQih, 

^Qrfluurf ^€sBQu>dj LBpQtLUjQujrr® Qldlu l£)1£)Ujs(^ gtcstgiiid^ peufi 

Qlduj pek QLOLuQujfrGi iDUULkQ !Bp(^th S^etsiUj ^L^<scBdo\)Qujem<sxjih (^^(^p^rrp^p 
^fSui3Ll.®<sa)ir p pfTir. 

^G6iL^p(^ih (^(i^p^d<35<orfj6k LDLudsih Q-6imrirppu(Eurr/Bp /sek^^^irir, £LaSI(^L^ 
0vuSifd(^ iDLLJ!E}(^/i pekcLDiDuSlmGiDLDaSlck ^pdswQuufri^p^ QindjU-j'^m Qlduj ldluiej^ 
p^ih tL.iiS(^th QiLLUiL^Lb LDCfB LdUums^LDaQuu ^kjeSljreoarujL^^u^LD LDindmp 

^eo tL.emfrpp €r(Sip^dQ&fr€mL^iTiT. 

110. d5, p, LJ, Qeuir^^dp FpQjry^sk &h.LLL-.iD 
QLDlULJbUjd(^L^<5aflSo0 F^QsiJfTl^ ^ ^Q iTlL 
L^(r(^LD ^dj(sQ(7^uiT€LjT LDiud(^Lh QiMfr^uSlmL^ 
ioLDiSii opuSirQuodj ubiudfSemsS^kQ p. 
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(S) -err) Qillu u^OsstiLl^^^ <55, <5=, li, eresr^iii mek(^ih 
u^(^€sr(^ QcDiUiqihf LSI/DQinLU'sQefnTQ si^Qikafi^LLL^th Qeu pnpiiB^ Oldlu inuuds 
LDfTLD. IT lojeorg^Lh ^iri>m<Si QiLfTt^^Q^rri^ih^ QLDUjiLjLh ^£irQ(^(Sl ^rrear 

<3^®iB ^r^LiL-LD ^L^GcfldsO LDUjd<5BLD[TLD^ (^<dl(sS ff&mQ LLUUdsQfnh QiDIT^UiSl&SiL^ 

eUQ^LL, e_ui?0L-.60r QiDUJU^th QLDlUiql—^ijSl(^LD mlTfSi Q^uSl(^Lh QlLLUlLjLLlTS LLiU!EJ(^LD LDLUd 
p(^ <sj(oS)irLUQS)^uSleiidso \ (BeusmiuyujeuirQ/D LDUjm(^QLDmu ^(Tth. 

ueu&SGTih^iJjiTfr ^uSlQ^ih Qu:>iLJiqLby QLciLiLjih ^uSq^uh mrr/jS LDUJ(m(^ 
LDUjd^^^/b(^ ^fffroSesrQ/nssr ' ik^rS ^GmL^dl%vajrrs QldiLs^ ^Qrflajfr Q^ireosiru 
LSIuj(^n' < 3 ^/&uJ 6 urrQ/D QLDdjiMUjd(^^ tk^L-csfl^ tDiud^ih eresr ^(T^6u<msuu(Bi^^u 
OuLUlf gk-rS!(^IT, 

(^d(^^^ir^^(Tsisr QLDdjLLUj'S(^!i^<ssfr/b <5^, u, sresr^ih /E!T£or(^ih ^ihOLorriS} 

.^n-Qin LDUjfk(§Q}LLm(^lLh JT^ QwsifTG^ih ^ldOldit® lS)/d(c6ij ld[U:ei(^ 

Qinesnsj^LDy usarenfl {remain ^ihGcDirQ ^rr(ipi.o LSIpsijLh LDUj:m(^QiDmGi^ih Qu/b(ffj>Lh, 

f^mJsSl(^SU(^^}3k-rSlaj QLLlUlijLLUjds^^’^GSTU LSl/bSfT6i)^^S^irLUfT9lfflLU/T65sn Q(aU/b^ 
GiLDUJLDUjdQsesrGijLDf ^L^ssfl'^iiSi'Eissr 2 >-£__ 6 ?r/?^ QiDiL'LLLudsQLoesr^i}) Quiurfftl.® 

enififE}(^GUlT, QLDLULDUjd(^ ^S&ld^GlLDLU Qp^SST^U l3 pQui'Jj 611 /B^ lD'Jj:k(^Lh (Q 6U /D gi! £ldsO) 

G)LDLULLLLid<sLh. ^^SpW 61 ir:ws6mT&o Q^rrdosiTuiSuj^fT sf^gusurr, 

/L_, p, 60^ GTr, Q6Usir<^Lh L-jdneS Qpejrsw’ird 
<55^ U, fLpQ6V(l£ip 

(^- 6 -^) P; €Vf err Grekp /Brrek(^ QiDLUSBGfflesr Qpevresnjd s, <^, u erem^ih 
^ ‘oJQpp^da^ih perrfl ppejrfi euih^ LDUj[E!(^’auesr6UfrLh 6T~g)]^ 

Ji/Gup^erTy 

ed^ GrTy oo65/r QpsirGjrir iugugi^ib (S^fTom^LD. 

(@-er) QppsR^fBiiJ /Bireirs^efr Gd^iTff etrsn-iTLDfrQuu QtDdjsGtflesr (ipekecrifd 
<55, Uy^dsQerrUjesr/SI LUsiTGusir ^S(^i}) gj/s^ cLCUtEi^ih. 

^gigSq^ eS^GiDUJiqih medr ^frenmr 

113. L^J p^ QpG^ ^y ^y Uy GmillLfL^GUr LDIUIEJI^LD 

117. (S\), err, QpGsr , 55 , < 9 =, u, Giiy lUy QGurrGkjUJiliQLD 

GTearp ^Q^i^p^jnii-serrfTeo Gh^fB^iv. 

2_®. [Ely GSSTy [By LDy GSTy QgU^UI Lj^ Gufi QpGSrGJTirp 

pppui LBGif)<3=f^ GGfrrrppGsr rSdso'^iu, 

QineCGSesr QLDLUsefrrrpegr Qpesrei!r(^LD QpGsipQuj ^eappw/bfB p^earQLD[T^p 
euedeSlGorQuuujs^efr LciLW^LDy 
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SL.«r. 

east esToo&ifrek (y^foSTesTirk 

65, «F, u, iifi, UJ, <si/ayS(Si/g^(y3/fl/L/ 

(g)-6rr) emsiTir ear sfrirQuiUJ serf) sh" Qpesr sjeuppS! pQasriurrQiLi 6u^sSissrQuiiu(S:u 
(Jum/Sd 0, Uf LDy iLi, a/, (qTqp QiniLsi^th LDLU,ii^6usarsurrLh, 

&-Cr, (^5 /5, Lfi, 61/, Osuesr^iih LjGrrerfl Qpekesrir 
UJoo^j<osf} p psk Qlo'iuQu p pknQ p 

0, /5, a/, (srm^LD [B;T£or(^ QLDUJ6B(Sff!€k QpesresriT lusitQldlu 

LDlU!S(^ih, 

e_c^. LJhooSfreir L^Grr<srf}(ip6k pirsk £)iik, 

(g)-0tr) lls/tldttQlu QtaUJiiSear Qpksresrfr usiT LU^sjrfhjSBQefTLU&fr fS en^Trip^ 

^/EfErrear^ isSf^s^mitiLD mk^e^frir, 

111. iW tlQpkfT&l^knoUlTUb <oUtM(ipsm'{L\(kiQ<oi} 

112; (^/^(yekpLlLBszrru:) iu<3S[r(SLofrL !T(^ld 
11,4. <3ssi esTQyek (ok^ewfEi fS'xS^ (^ULniueuks cxicrfyLh 

115. LL LhrymuiUGiJ LnufBjf^Qu^eku 

fsrekp /Err ear (^p^inksetriT^ ^pSluiSl(Bi6uiTm 

e_t35j. (L/, ^^5 QioiJok^Lh L-iGh&fl rysehresTiT 

Qpp(S\')fr^3i(yp^ (EJ^P’QmfrQ (Sp/rmjpiLh, 

(S)'6^r) UJ, STy Ifi <5T6ur ^iLD OiDiLserf^m QpswssriT OtofTi^ldr^ Qp^eorr(^th 

^9 ^9 ^9 ^9 0 toT^ii) QLDUJiB(^d) Qp srv ^ [SJ6BirQiDiL/iLjLh eu/h^ 

UiUJ[Bi(^ih» 

(E<^^e%rTrr Qp^enrrsrrp nssirietDp ^dimevQujrTLLi^ Qp^geofTi^QLD&frdQ^fTemQ 
gjfii/a^ ^eaiu 

116. uj, iT, y, Qpm<miT Quar^Qypm QllilkoUq^ld 
ermp (^p^npprr p 3ril.L^ (^q, 

^^[flujiT Q prrd>sfTULSuu(^iT tSIekeaflpr^Lb Qwuj/i:'^^Q^rr(^p^ ^esjeu ^evprSlek 
Qp&fT i£>UJfS}^QLD€ifr<d (^p^]ir(^Q^ujp^ih (B<sk^}iredmf Qp&sreS p(^ QiniLs,^ 
^QDeusQefTiT® ^esrecfJmm^ QtaLUsdir <su/b^ Lnajm(^QLDmd 3 i^p§^ih ^jeus^Q^eufr Q^dj^ 
(^p^jriBs^iLjih Q/srrdQpLj&Dt^iM, 

fK-Q, Qldiu/biSSso s-r/Lup Qem'<s^io^iTOeiJ(t£p^Jtk 

pLbQpek p/ril 6i/0e«£i jr y eu ^ (k^&siL^QiU, 
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g)^ Qp<oS)'DUU[TQeijr QuuLwLudsLDfnurr^ 

i^-err) Qurr(i^^ S^(off3U>(oU3Uj<s3i(T^^@£t!r ereo&^fr Qininsi^ih ^ihQpm ^irih €uiB^ 

inijumi^ih j rfsir ifisirikserreoeCfr^sSlL^ 

GiDLL/isd}'^ sf-iLi^ek eT<ok ^esflQuauj QpekesriT O-uSlQ it fS uj QiniL eu^Qinesrd 
QsfT&rs, (sreoeorrQLLek/D^ jrsir ipsir QLD!ri^/ 5 ^ 6 u/bss)/D. ^eu<si\u,esfl^ LDUud&^GS)^ 
/sek^meomT 

118 . jr Gu ^ eo esT Qfip (^pfy^i— ssfl^iqLh 
ereisrp^i^/b (^pSIuLSlLLi—rriT. 

fFLrX. jg), P-, ^Lh^sk£)^(^ a-ril.Q. 

(g)-6yr) c-5?/, §), 50-, erek^ sp^pSluj ^ih^ek^(^ ^LLQ'—.ek^:m ^fShiSI^G^rriLjosiL-LL) 

g)^€yLD i^^jsIlTQpih GTQp^^fTth ^ekosiLDaSlek fSl Ollit ^ S^'*qthdljulL(^ 

SpptsSlek Qinrrifi u:>iTiSI2stsTd<ff'fTirGSieu^^[TiT Giekuir ^GffyjTSiTUiT. 

StlIl^lu rSI luuuQu) QufT0^ iLi&soriT^^GSek s^iLGL^eku^ mn'TresaruQuuuff. 

SldGstr/bpek^ ^dQsrrppsk, ^dQstrppek eresreuQ^th g), a. erekp ^ek 

Q/b(t£^^ih QlcLfT^ Qp^eSlQeo ^GuflQiu Sek^ <if^LL(SluQuiT(^'^ Sppeo 

QLDpdmLLs^uu p-pfTiTGm:m<seir(Tp Lfs^i^ih. ^ 9 liftiuiT pekfCoUj erekp Quajeoird 

(^/] 5 lutSi(SlLhQuijQpd')€i>fTLb [^^th^ekQpQ^pa^pp p(aSir QGijQ(n^ek<o(Dpu^(^ <^lLl^<sg)ld 
iqw g)^S 5 W' eueSliqpi/pjsid). 

^djGuapj /s«jr^j/ra)rr 0 di) g), gL., ^ih^ekQ pQ^ p ^uo Qt£>rr^](Lpppssksr i^ppQp 
peisflp^d < 5 ?lLQu Qu(T(T^(^<omiT p peuif ! p ^LLQL-Q^ppnQiSikjrupSe^. 

66 . «gy, p p(oaF\GUifl p ^riUSi^ 

erekupi^p (^fSluL 3 LLL^n:iT, 

(^mmesrih ^ Q (B oj nr Qp^rddsiruL^oj^^Q^u:) ^QDHsrriTQ^LD ueusmd^iLKTQ^ih 
QiLtr ^d(^ Qpp&Sp peklp^'d ^lL®u Qurr(^(^emif p^suQ^Ln e_ erskp ^,ih 

^&kp2s^iqQL£) ff 6 OTr®cF SriLQi^esru Quojif ^/Sli^irn'au iSIskenjdp /Eek ^vopirsn'inf 

OPpQedemu Qurr^uuL^d sr^rSlesTGtDLDLUrrp i^pp^th Sj^p^di euQi^pd) Qupd^th'' 
GiesrdQsfTiom® ^aiiif 3r>-f5luj peffBeufHek GTskpp^^iLjLh Q/5rrd<ssrr^ ^ojek (srekupek 
^siTthy ^pth GTekupsks&ksr ^sinb Qun'Gi)u i3skQ£crQ^p^d&Qefrn® Qpn’i^ird^ 
diekp/ QuiT( 7 ^(Serr iLjem'iTppn'^ m^^ujek erekupekssil. Quir&o Qeupu Sekpn 

^lLQu Qurr(^(^emiT ppeSlek ^sp^enQ^ih ^p^Gtrriqih peuBeucFlGk Gr6k(^ir ’* ereor 
t^(S(DLD^ sh-fS ^euek ^ougk s^eusk (srekp QuujeajiTiQih &.pmr&sarfEi siTiLLs^earfr^ ^euiT 
65 Cfr ^csp^ 6U(^6iJpJ6sd QsH'&krL^ ^p<ok6S&sar ^riLQi^Q^p^ih ^LLi^uuQih 

Qu{T(T^(^ih jf/dQdSfrppsk erekp eSIi^p^uQufreo Qeujpi ^0 Qu(juituulL(Bi 
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Spp&>rTek ^ QppeSliLi (!^(^p^dseh- Qpppsem ub^LUear GTmup<^'&{^ 

U(^^QufTeo LSIerT<ailuLl.(^p pesflCocu Sesrpesr QeiimdQsrr^isn&i) QurTQ^ih^fT^. 
^^fflujfr Qpfrdoss{TutSlLU(^iT sf-ilQ Grearp Quuuffi^ocr §), s?>_ (ST(sk p <oT(i£p^d<S(^&(os 
@^1® ^oDeucuipcuiTsu i3pihp Quujfr&^d ^ s?lLQu Quinn ’ (sreard 

(^fSluiSlLL(Bid Qi&'-ir&ie^D^srrirp^ (ou ipmi^^Ufr . (Q.g’/reb, QemsSI, 0. 

^SiJsk^ ^SiJ6m^ ^sveky ^si/syr, ^enjcrry 

^GiifTy ^-^5 

^OO^Jy ^OO^y ^(SSi(oi}y ^J^GUy ^SS^SlU 

^gysiy, ^djy e-Qv. 

(oTetfr(n^iE(^ ueo ^puuQp^u Quuurfliu^m eviptkQiLjmefTfrir, .jy, g), ©_, Grmuemisijpninpd 
(^/Sld(^Lh(Bun^ <5i-LL(Si <oi6kp Qs=rr(d)^ eu^isiQiLjihy QppsSujGi’pmpd 

^fiSld(^Lh(Bun‘ ^ <5rLl© Qpp^SlTLD <9 ?l 1.® QppSUnQ'dJ <SU JT oS gJJ ^ , (hi m pH 3h-fSd s^-lLl-U^ 

inirsu LSlp/hpQpeard (^^uiSIlLQld Qs^iT(d)^peo Q/sndsppds^r 
«gj ^ ^LL^6m‘Jp!LD (sQg). 

g)^ QiBLjQlL^QgpQlpm peupjpiil. 9le^6i]pfSd(^ Q6ijQ((pfr s?^pu^ekp^. 

(g)-6yr) €1, gp fnemp ^(dnpuih <5)90) eresr^jih QuiJU!f}2sTsriLf^c>n}L^iLjm, (ST-J2/. 

eSI(^uQun(7^(^emifpp(oSI'bk <sSl(^(ouniiS\ppju^ e..c.w5;/r, ?-i.cmQ&y ?i.€aarQan <Qies^(su0ih, 
^QrBujir FT-em® .g, 6?, erm (nrQ^ppnth dl'^stDiLuSIffO dlekpu iaSi^uQun(^m 

eu(^ih ^mpdcisriqih sSli^Qeuesrs (^fSuSiLQ^irppnn, Qa^n&)ffon in filSso&oLbuS'i&i) dl^k pu 
lUiTeusar, Luneii&Ty ajnojn, (sreor ^(jiS(T^2smd<samr^^Lh turr^y lun^ Lurr<^s>Uy Qin^ 
^oo/6l2smdsem G^ih Quinfffr&(oi\uby innif bieifreijLhy ^oo^^^emdsem 

eieum erearei^ih eSf(^QSISsvrd(^j]^uumqih eu(^G}jm^psiDp Qp<on>pQ>‘JU Q^neoe^^s^nir ps^u 
Quimfiine^ isSl^evruSlujeo ^eupfSp sft-jBuQurr/bpnrr, (sreueuiiSek ^nQpninfly cnesr ei^n' 
Qppeairs €uuSear (srearu^ih g)<5Fir eSl(^^iLfUi (^LLL^QujiT(^Q)<5rn‘eo ^n(56)LDUULL® 
^L-.uQufTQ^(^emnpSi ^[siEjedruj (sSh^evnin iQp(^LD ^mu-dQ&'npQ^ <oi9(^Q<oneisr p 
P(LpsS(^if (gtq^p^ SfFi^(§). gjsroew Q)^nekeufl?£VGu)LDUULL® siSli^uQufr^ 

^emirp^ i&ppf^bGr (orQpppnu) S'^etDinuSldo Sskp^i ir-boorQu Lj&sarnd&dsLLuQih 
ff-ppu eS^wnSlin er, gp, Grempeupp/err ^(oa)Ujp^GiDird&uuL.n-<ov[TuSlm. 

«95CT2_. (srek p^Q^[r<sk(i^Gk luirOpek ” 

‘‘ iUfjQsu6k^(^6x\LLfru9iU(Si) ^Siuir^ ’’ 

<55^7 cP/« luirQpek (sQi^<sQ 

erear ^^eu^ssnjrp^ijb eSli^Qeuesrd Qsneoor^y inneijeky inneuerTy inn^ify ujiTy tnnmeu > 
ermu Qutn/ftmpsesar^^ih, 

lUir^Qjrek^ik (sSl^eSlek QsrrsS} 

^p^dsSST LHQ^IBlSek QJ^UUtr p(^ OpfflpQp ’’ (<afl&yr, 2-.«55@) 
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Q^fr^sfrLJi^(ULh-—!B6ir£!!fr<^ (orQ^^^^siririJi 

LB(7^fEiS(oaFl(r^uir p QsrroQif^ijD 
^^(^Qis^fshru ersiiO^OTT <sQi^(S<oiJ 

<nT^ Q9'^sffrii9uj/b<s6m G^/LD <oT®^s^^^iT^^^i^LHJurr(^ (sS}(^‘^Q<3=fr^%^ (sSI(^uQuluit^ (sSi^ 
(aSlc^3(^/Slui-j CTgsr (^(i^(oii!sm^’'ju(li^Q(^QjrsirupfSluje^n‘ih» Ff€m(Bi<s (j^/SuL^lcLL^ 
^^^^^sm&DLULhufT/b QuiUffl,^^QsQ(ofriT(Sl(^ Q<.7iT/B^ <5S(^u 

Qu(T0(^i>miT^JiFJ f^/b/n^jii}, Q-^^fT€ar^3soLJULL(Slsu0LD uuneui^ir Qp^oSaj Quuj(^ih, 
sS(^a)9'2^d(^f6luLjij[i, ^i<dj?£00'^ iLidir ^€cr(^dj ^(T^urr/b Qurr^Gifldrsom- f&pp^m 
Qsir^m(Bj QufT(f^^iTp^}'l) Q^K^'U(TQsa)L-Uj ersku^ ^f]5lujuu(ElLh, 

endjisjaStoir ^rrCD^frerf} Qp^^sShut^M^ eiiSir^sff)^ (ip^e0fr^dQsrr6m(Bl evrfl^ih ^<3sirsiS(^^iLjL£> 
Qu/bjD/ 90 Q^ireo^fruj (§^L^uQu!TQ^(^<>mff^^ ei9(^siJiTUJ euQ^^eSlssr 

Gs^^jred^WuScer- 

@<51^ ^fffTth^ireimrif ^ jr “ pmesflesrQpip^peo (ETsotu^i^so f^TsiTQpiii 

iiJBa OP ih sS}(^u d)us^QLDewdQs{T&r<s <oTearp ^(^sSIdQsrTeibsrL^frfr. ^<s6S(^:^(Ep 

u/bf5l /56sr^2/r6^(T0ii). 

67 . <oTy iU.T, (^/Tj^^Iih gp, FPpjplLO 

<Qja9,(^l^oU^li^LL (aQ^Sinr^^LCiQLD, 

(bicvrdf QffiU:^ssnT. 

UtaU6m/B^Ujn‘T isSIf^svfTs (Su(i^Qw€sr& &fx^/Suj isr^ p 
Ffp^j/ u^9^£,)9do Q^op^^Sl^ih euQ^QLDssrd ereku^ Qp^e^irs 

tui(TFiD l 3 /bsrre^^j^ eupSQ^ Q/5frd'S)‘UJfT^G0 (oWGmQihj. 

^^Jif ^/6lLU6}jn’,g)/ cra-inh sSl.^vufrdj eij((^QLDvk(^do g), a- cim/Deup^pd^ 
mL...Qi-.^d (^rSlLjt.SlLL.L^ ^^.fhuif cTsirpzmpiLjih 3^(£liiSl(T^uufr* 

?LaSliTLijiLJTdThus)Sld'0 j^j.. (biiwpwp/6lp(^ r^dim'd)^ prB ok ssm i^smird^ 

.3i,dlifliU!f^ asu'ih <3>iTfffl Ssk,(rb ui)9.G^uQun'(^:^<66orif^^wrriiSlidn^ ersBjr ^ p pi (kr 

<<^®p^-!d<3^^rSlu Lj.,6NiTuuiT, r^^jdisufrQpi^^^^pfTprrmLDajfrQpjii} •sf-Li.®Qppd> euuSek 

(ojkfi(^p Quirii)} ^ crr^ssw QppddsvuSisk (firm- GrQpp(B^ uprSIdj^/S (^s/nb ^sinh 
(ipp&9cUQ^eiL^Qm[T(B 90 Q.ff^iTeosoiT9uj rS^aSQsoQcUy Q<3^[Teidso <a 90 ) 

Glixuiiffrd (^rf)jui3Ll.®d Qff-ps^rr^ih (Sj^ffQLnamQp Qinrri^Q^o^^Slpp^p^ iSek^ 

q5^(^LJ (cliJ[T(J^(^<o6^Tn' pQipsk pdo (o)piJ'&\).SBfrULSlLLJi^^lfd(^L ski \rTt ffk pi. 

@6vfl ^o%rSl^^uu€k<5u^LDu QuLUjrfTib fSekp/ q9(^u QuiT(^(^6m(Tp^LD ajfrQsusk 
^ih (diuujiflcbn' OldiT^ QppeSlenfIm p;ih (sS(^uQu(T0(^msTir p^th (5T(^^pfr<sdQsfr6m‘®^ 
g )0 ^"^Gmujibuirp QunjiB^ib sSI^lSI^ld iSIsksirHsk^pj e^^uQufr(^(^^r(Tp^ui 
^(Jp^^daQ(orr(Tp.QS)iLip ^(Sfoirppdo QutTQ^dpfT^. ^ok/Siqih iLirTQiaurridrpdsisr eSIi^ 
QeuQp^^tTsdQsiremQ ^djsS}(^^iLjih GD<susSI(^^iqLb Q<9^iTih^ OJir^^ LUrreioeu 

cresr eufriiSl pQ perns Qsfren&fiek ujrr<sT0ku^SeBry <:S^o%f5l’^smuuek(oO)LDU Quuu [TtrsdQsrresart 
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QfiirwsrruLSuj^^ QpFeaS. turrOeuearu^ ^ihurr/b(^ (tpif! ^Q^esru QutTQj^^ 

uQ^(sorr^th ^u)U(r/b^Qpffluj tuirQeueku^ ^^odSlajiEserfl^i}) euipdQ^ih^ ^oofS^eesru 
ueketDLDU Qufr0(^emiT^^ iSp^ecn’^ih SQ^^^oo^mQ/D^s, 

<sr, ereku^^Bofr^ ^sjsffQuueuQ^ui eS^QenjQp^^rradQsrrmQ eruQufr(i^eir sresr 
Sek^ih SLOJif^^sasTssedar erenek erear^ ^ecarufT^emiffi^iLjLD fBjb^ 

Qiamd QsfrekCoeijn'if l 9 psrred^^eciirtLiiT&ifiiLifrs^^ 

** (5TuQurr(^efrrrijSI ^i th ** erek/D Q^frecsfruiSItud (^^^ir^Q^(Tu.iTd^ (srsif^on^^ 
^eoBQin eu/h^ eS^^QeuQ^^^rTsu iSIfR^^ “ (or/B^uQurr(^eifrfruS)^LD ** (STeoru iSpstre^i 
pirirQurreou Qurr(T^(^(oCijiujrT ^ “ ajfrpir^ Qt£>rr(7^QuiT(T^'Bciruj[TuS^Lh ’* (srmd Q<3^(^ 
eueojTLUir sf^fSuQuirpeorreo ujir^GuiT^efriruS'^tii GrekuQp CTuGutr^enriru^^ Glcot 
^0 Qmrr^ajfrujp rSetn pQpeku^ ^euir &(i^pprr peofShue^rfih. 

(oTsuek (^ekp eSli^ &.ujiT^^sssrd ^rflppskQpekuosip ^ooQpdd ^LDdQeuek 
ereut^ih ” erezn- ^oStrQdssard^Gkjr^iih euQ^inaQ&deaflm — c^sm® Qp^pupfS 

S ppeSlek ^0% fiS^ioSsrds&sm eudpQpesrQexj u^Qlds^u^ : — ^ooQpdo j^LodQeuek <oTmeijr 

Qp<5S)puj(^ih crOTT/j^gbei?^, erekear QposypajiTLD <^eku^ QufTQ^dprrQpesflek erekesr 
Qp<oSi pQjum u ^ ^<sm®Qp(5i^pQLD esflffoedrr^^ ^ppjsoiLL fBiupprrek QpGsypiqem QujfTek 

Quneafl ppeSlek ^i^u:)iqQiii€ka ’’ (sresr <aSI(^isS!<scDL^6BefrfTek eu pL{^p^(^iT» FP<ouur® 
c^evek <or(Ssi-u^ ^o%/SI^BsmuS(^ufTp(^(^fftuj eSi^sS^Gvrd (^rSuufrih. ^o°ofSI2mr €SI(^ 
eurnu B/ 0 LD €reuek Grek^iLp £Sl'2/oSTd(^fSlLJLfd Q<3=(TSiQeo ^p^^jsssrd<sLl. QuLLiir!T<seijt}i 
^^fflojif sfreop^p^uiSlek eu^tmspQpn-L^mQuj^. ^uQuiuiri Q<3^(T(S\) “ §jekQ<5'frGS!eaf) 
^ekpeo s(Temu!TQeardjmQsfTQeo(T — euekQ^rreo euy^m(^6u^ ” srearp Qq^ d(^p<sff}^iih 
m/^!k(^Qp^. ^(SDpuuprSI ‘ (sreuQesrekuQ pirfr QuujQ^QpekiT® j ^o^^dsrredp^ ^ek 
Qmekpjih erekdsar QcLekp/ih S p(^ih ’’ (sremd Q<9=(^(SUGa)iTiUif af^^pjpedrrdd Greui^k Grek ^ ih 
^o°o/6t^Gm (sSt^uQuiuir iSIpsireop^ Gr<sk^sffrf er&srpj ^rffd^ eu^^suQupjih 

(sreku^ih Qup({)^ih, QdF^^&jGcojrujif (ST<suek (srekup^srsT r^^iflujir SQ^ppn-^ <sSl'2Gin- d(^ ^ u 
Qu&/rdQ<ssiT6m® ^dQs^freo G^UJirfi^sm ^rSuupkn pj loreifr (onpi^pp^d sk^fStecroxnn 
UJir^ihf ojireuein <5Teku^ Qpp&OfTs &.ajiT^^mr eSI(^uQuLU(5S)ird (^/6luiSlLL®d Qs^ekp 
QprreosfTULSLUf^ir piksfreop^ Greukir erekp <sSl(^ s^ujif^2sm ujrremufrdsod s^LLtsp 
Sp(^uifniSl6k ^p^^Gtsrd 3fu.(^^ffrriT ^seorr^th jifeufTsueop^ (srsiiek (srekp Q < 5 ^ 1 x 00 tLinir 
^2ssar eSf^u QuujjrmudlekppekQpeku^ Ljeo^ih. 

^QiflujiT siTeop^d(^u LSIekssrif uj(T^ curreiDeij QuuGkuesr QpeBipQiu erjsi, stgujcu 
ermetithf ajirenjek^ ajfreuekj uurreufr (srekuesr OpsaypCBuj Grevek^ ereven, era/zr, erearen^ih 
^ifl/b^ ajipiBiQujpiTp&)rreo s^<oB)irLUrr^ifttU0ili fBk!r^}ireda(^ih^ eT<3Bjrp<otDp (qi90) ^QeuQpp 
pirsp pQpeSldQsrrekirL^miT Quir^th, ^misedrih turr^ QppeSiujeuppSl&tr lurr erek^ih 
tLoSirQuidj GTSjruiir^Bp^iBiLiih (ipea)p€o)iiipQpekuQs>p UJirek OJiTih (srekueup/Hek Qppeo 
tumjjQuidj QsuJBi erssfftnasp^iBd^ erek^ otlo, erear Sp^ih (srmdSlerrdp 
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Q^freo^iruiSiuii — 

Sj^upjSm ^uueQuirm tLemiridSi QsiTerretrosiev^^fTif ^^eorreir ^^sStueOLf 

Qpesip upfBQuu ^^Qtff^irpserFleir iLtsir ^siririh GrsiriLiTsp^ifl/ipQpesrd Qsireir&r^ 
QuiT(j^ppQpmL^p^. 

(FL!FL. J^j€frL9pii^u9/Tpp^Lh £ L^^Jlh 

&-(srrQaJeifr Oiair^u ^(oS)&=^QlU[tQ S 6 iiv^iu 
fBiriliSloir LDmpiu L^fs^ojir * 

jg)o°o^ Qppsfi-fSuLj LDirp^miiuSm liemfSi /Sp^uSL^ih ^^Qenjebid 

sh-piQempjp 

(^-foTr) eroffp^dsek ^LDd(<^d 0<F^«jr6w ^emSSio^dsL^/h Qi^frisS^ip^iii ^p 
Qp(ijip^d6Een ^j<o6)ir iDirp^mnuS^ SkmQL—(TsSpp^Lo iLsrrOsueiruiT ^9fflujifp 
jfjfkifEiesnh (^ire^ (ippeSu i5Ji^<5B)&^QujfT(^ QuaQ^i^uJ iBHihi^dosnLjQsiL^ULj 

LUfT^ear ^ ^<oS)<^' ^GSu-^^esr GTm<7Q<g'-(Ted^6ua Ljedevif gt-^;. 

^p/Sms^ QllsctQqj Qpmmi? ^etrLSIpdjiiuSlifp^eiiJLD ^nsirp eS^ ^ppsdsorrp 
(Si]\]SiQii(Lpp^d&(^aQamusi Qup/^th. (^(SOiS'iiSek ^srrzSp/B^QoDa^di^Ban'ffO ^uSif 
usko^ir^md) LLnpfim[FuS(^a< 2 ijihf ^ppi u^®0g)(5 LLapQm[ji^(n^a^ih ^(S(S)<ad^ 
Glineiruif ^ 6 id^ ^^frif, cS>jeuir QafT^maosiUJ <^iu ppiSl^irSlrFliLJinTQuj ^qjit 
“ iSps^^m (Lpuf^fBp^ prr^L^ih uQpso ” (srm^th Q-i^UJfTppQ^oS(^fr, /seir^&OfTif 
g)Gro<5^^g\i)^^^ <or(Lgp^^ds(<k pppih LDfTp^a^iruSi^S/^d ai^iiQ^(r<oSppQ60[\(Si <sS&fl 
usmL^LLfT/bp/pdv QppeSuuexjprSek a(m^ih ^ss) 6 u ^i!m;ws^uS(SG)a^d(^ QcL&frdQafremQ 

99 . ^eSiLiQu^fT/bj)] LDGir69p[h^m^^Sp^LD 

QlD6HlS( 5Q^<3= S^fl UmTU.LD!Tp(^^ll9eir 
eremd (^p^ir(^ Qs^iLpmfK 

^ 6 ufl Qiudk pmLLOjn^^ QiBpQuiTfc Qpi^d(^ih umLLu^Gsrdi 

a^p ^ifd (^0 Qa^!T 0 O 6 )^[rSLU ^ meud)^ (of mu pm aA^jih (^/SuiSlofia QpmpuSQ 
Lj&dihuei) QppeSiUsuprSm ^luSq^i}) (^ppiiJb ^^srrLSIpii^(oO) 6 ^d^ Qinmd 

QanoJSTL^fTif L9m isu/ip &.QS)ffsfrgiT, 

/BdSi^iTdQeifflujiT ‘ ^(snLSIpd^uSliTpp^ii) ’ €r<m^(^ (^p^irp^dd <^mMujfr(Sl 
&6iJS(sSiu (oimupp^ <^<m<appQei}n(Sl Quit(/i^/b^uj ms^eumad QaLUiLjLL asm ” ermu 
Quir^ek a^fS ^uS^ih ^p^ih Q&^iLiqL-. asm pii^s 6 )ad(^ QuimaQairemL^frir, 

(^<oS)aQLUfT(Si SsussSlu <5fm p QafT pQ(p^Ljd iBirihiSi^ LL(S 6 )puu (Sfmupm sI(oO)l^Qld[Ti^ 
ujfraeSm a^ppmQpsiru^ Qupuu(Bdi* 



Qpir^<3SirUl9lU^ Q<3=lUlLliSvflLUffO 

(ourrtrSifltuQ^oarr * 

- (ip. L96fT^, 

^^rfiLurtf ui^adsoa s^ssih, 

Q^srr^sfTutSIujQLD’^^LD Qu(P,&i)i<ssmu Qu(^j 06 ^frGsr^y 

sireo/EQ^fTi—^iS Seargi/ iS^<siiih (^'liLjUjff^pp ^d^LAlujQprrif 

QjL^QiLiT^dsem eu^'kQeuQ^tl) §)(3^gj Qppe^nsGt /sfr^kiDsop 
«lL@io ufTm^en^uudi Qpp&ifrm- <sSuj(Td5ir<oriar:k<sLL(-^ih (Lpp 

iBfreop^p pLSlipfS(^fr uffdQ^Q^L-UU sirr^ p prr(^Lh‘^ , ^dioStu^ j^sdrresr^y QpiLmip 

^0(^6vfleui[[TQuj sfs.p^iUQ^Q^u.UJ LDfr<^saiT u^kGuft^GijQ^Gfr p^euFiruj eSIemrnQuj 

QpiT^sirutJjLU Q^fr^y QufTQ^Qfffrm^ih ^mp^mu^ 

6SGrrfrsQ^Lby (^wQQjjj[rpl<zfrirp^p(^ih ^tosBppGG'd (^LUi^aefTrf^Qiii) Q^!T(^p^ 

^ Quirn'Sfflujfr o^mnQoji^ujJi^y ^Q5* u^u 

iSlpp Qp[recs(TLJiSliL>u OunQ^err^sairu Quffa^lffliUQ^^Du L^pp’Sp<c^ps (^pSd(^ih, 
^ss^lLQqqituS ^LD ^ ipi(^rSuL3€^!m mLLL-.uu<$iLb ud6s j^ui^pp^p^S<sbr uds 

er&msmrrLD. 

1. a^i-^dffmspptrQ^dr sisrr(2i9ujp QuiTQ^ensewri^ ssmdsmU(^if lds(^it 
/5<5?ir/f ^GmL^d<3^iE}‘Spp,T(fd(^Lh sQf)L^.d<SFiksp^rT[Td(^Ln ^iT&oiruS p p/ ^ QpiT<k^irui3uj 
QLD6ar(o^ify (j3pfreo-LDirLj-ud-\Sbo Quit) 

“ Qp.i(^p^d Q<3 ‘-luluuulL® €i]^d(§ ^ffdnSuj Qprr&oaauiSuuih ^ss)U.dfffEis 
Qpp&orrs ^esr^'SfT^w ^-•c'frpiTu^Jp.gi'.^^ {ud -lS^j7 -Quit) 

2. “ WfTk73r(^ ^.T^piLDlTlL LDS(Dp/Bp Qu(T(l^(^(ipmL^QS)LDlU[T6^ f5lT€drLD(o^p QllJS>k(^lT • 
S}<3G>ei}y QSipp^rflujQpih Qu€m^.sQpLb peoevsBfrjTQpih s^irujQev pQpinafh. ^Qsf! ^(^d(^U} 
UJ^eijd) &^fTw(^Lb ^sif<nif^m(^Lh GJstsruiTi^Qpefrif^ SjS^ Quirq^dpn-^y 

Q^UJp iSlemeanT QsupsSliLifrpif ueotSm^d ^pp/SeSQi^fr &-& 5 ^iTpp(^ /Sfrek^ 

^evpo^^pd Q^Lup!rFfr<ffi6SlGb} [Qpaid^ufTuSinh-iBd-p^ioTDir) 

f£d^^ (SQT>pdpy Qp^TfkaauiSujQmmp pstr Quiuif Qpirp/SI ’’ (O^/reb- 

S puLfuufTuS-uesruiurriri^iT) 

3. “ eui^^Qpn^drrrSiu ^&fflujfr <orece^a(r^m(^i}> QpfreosiruLSuji^Qjr 

p^soeuQirmu^ ereoedfT ” (ui-1 353 -Stj/f) 

uesrefffl0UL^^Lhf Qev&TuruirLDfr’hsvu ufTiiSigmsf^ih uirirds, (QpiTdo-Qurr(T^err-ud^ 

1354-Gu/r) 
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Q^fr<^sirudS{u^ Q^iuiLjsrfluj^ ^iririu^S 

^iLjppLJULL(Bi<^err^> usm (SGiL^ p piSi ip LLds(^(SS)L^iu ^jT^UJeo (ip<o(S)p, Qurrir 

Oi3^ujiqii^psor, sirpio LDsm'(ip'~r>a)ps6rr^ ^Luposisu Quirr^errn'irn’ius^^f ^ememmu 
QufT(T^(^e^ffrifs^, ^pQ<5fS i3ppfTQprr(i£(^ih ^pSih^m (EcLLDunQ, Q^UJiLj 

(SfflLU/bppiih gLe?o/r (iu(^s(^Lb Qprri^/b u!T(^urrQssrr Qp^^edrrear <sp(ipds 

eupd^ms^M U6\) sk-Qijb. (^p<^pd(^ ^LcuprT&^(g)S(^d(^ QpmearcTy ^eueufBiu 

^7/^<s spp/pQp<srf}/EpmT LSlsd^e^Qirujn'eiifr, ^fS<sijih ^(^Qjth ldq^^iu (^(flQ<o^tTQuj 
uiTi>mLspp ^ioiDirds^iTuSIpi Qpeuo'euiT&efrirdd pBi^ip/BirQ Q&^iLp peuuuuj(^<SB fQ pusuuQlujbp 
LD^ioG)Fp pL6}pd<^nk]5Bd 6S6drr^Frr'^uSleo Lc>n6mr<aij(f slL(^ uirL-iurTs <5D)6ud<su 

QLjpp^o')LDUJiTg!^d)y L^esrssnr, ^ fekosvr^ ^o^(^pLDdsou U6\)^?^d s> p65:ij:<sGfff ^n h ^ev 
eurrQp sSl^dsuuLLi^.<5ff)LniUn'^)LD ^d/siTGifld) ueoQ^ih uupppfSlihs! ^^^^ripp/aurr 

jrmiSmiT. ^d^eo cip(Lpj5}d(Sjih^ Qei> u<s^ufTsdt)<5BLL(^Lb ^iTomif^ (BujTiT^^fflLUiTj 

Q<SF{^6UQ?5)iTiijif, /BdP'i^frdBeuflLUiT (ppj^&orreBr /b6XqSI^d')<3=lj Lfei)6DiT6BerrrGi) ^iLd^ 

fjQppuuLLL /B&0€^SQirdS<sh QaxJsrfJ^d^isrT&frbW. .^uSI^ud^ J!Jl'o2j<S)jG5:>ir'3B<orr <^[T6dU 

Up<SSilJb'JJ{T^:y?j[JD, €7© QuLUfTpQpQpj^QtaiJmT ^pQuiTIT S/biSluQuirff (STsir^lh ^&IIT 
^efra^ih ued LDirpv^'^&os&r jifQj)!^d^(orrefTm- memomL^^do ^Q^ppQpih 

OpeffloiLD Qu ppj fiLS-OOTOT^tD GUU^'sSldd LjedUUQpdo (^mfS'JU(5lSiLDUJ(TppiT(^th. 

Q<3^fdrp ^emis^dd eS p^<ouiT<5br (ipp-<Si^ evi^uLj Lb!TiTmsuiTSELL(^ ^d^GSIdr <sp(T^ 
u(§^uj(tQuu Qun'06rr^<s[TFp^}p ^eo ^uudcs^bsfru ufTL-^Ql^rrdcsdl euQi^^m'Sn'dd^ 
Q^LUup&fl(Li(oSlp ue^ ^'.^(SJSh-rf Ljffd^if Qu(7^LDds^frdo c^Lud^pi Qpis^<Qp Q<3'-ujuppdsesr 
GufTiLjLh QupQ^^oarQsuesraufTUJ^'m «;r<>owuuLli_C3r. ^evp^^fiL Qedsup^p 

iJUfTeisr ^eiT'sSldd fT'em(^ GT(ippp^3G^.i(opsk , ^sroa/ iD.T6msuifd(^ &fS 

ULUearuQp^Lsar^ LjeoGa)LDiijn(smf Qld^CBld^isi <S(i^p^ek rSl s>-^mGS)LD Qp<srf}pp(^ch 
^l-.dfDQ^QLDm /BLLLjQ^QpSSr. ^&s)eu i;U0LD!TpjJ : — 

^dosrru Lf&dGtDin^ Q^fTe^stTUL^iu^rr^ Q<^iuu^(srf)ujdd Qppp (^p^rrp^dUy Q^iL 
fL{LL(^ eL.pnjufr<siJSvr (ipuup^m^Qsssr<sit^ih^ ^nxjp^shy iiHTp^(oO)ir Qppdo enemremth 
FF(^€sd s!^pljulLl^ ^Q^uppiTpiLD psid^dlj^d Q^ff^ujiLjLLs^uisr (^mpj ^^p2eJ5r (^ekfSl 
LUeSiLDLUrr^ SSi-PJUUrrQiLjLDf cSpd^LDQp^dd FP(nj><sd 3 ?i-PLJUlLL- GTl 1.®U> Qu(T^lh 

utrmsGiLniqih Q^fTL—irS^d Qs~iUiqid-(^ ?^.piuurrQupih ^^urrsarGiDLD Qs^uj 

IL}L.(^ epQjjrrQ&uirekpj &-puuurrQiqLh aUQ^Qinssru^ Q pneisrp^ih ^eu/bpSlesi QuujQ^th 

Qp<oG)p!LjiE QpiTODSiqinitS^fdlf iSImeifrif 242 jnEsefrirdo ^eu/b/Ssar ^e^dsem-ids’Bofr p 

pesfIppeffflQuj sSlffld^<5S)irdS}<5ij(npiT, &.<o6)ff eu(^pp Quir(T^fflLU(T^ih^ ^ih 

Qppp ^idj<siipjLJLfds<3ff}<our Qun'^sSlujdoLjs'^i d (^pStuqd 

^errfrdd (^(i^eiirrpi LjS0LJu(Bp^u iSikdrmirp pih id^j^lLuqpld ^sofSspdQpiTeur p ^^p 

fiSIsa QpuiSlujdoLj^ssfr ^Bojn’piss)piqLh ^duisiid (^p^irp^idr <oT(^&=fT^ oSfBp 

QpQp^d Qs^dd^d^peir s/bu(riTd(^ si^euuLjLD ^aSlujuLfLh ^(7 ^;ei3^lLi^ s^ecsrird^ 

ujeff}uupfr(^th* 


* Q&^LUiLi(sff}{Lip(^ 9i-60)iTaj[T^iHajiff (sd^i^fTdQesflajiT (^fupfSuj ti.(oO)ira^ih a^efr&rm. 
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setrih (srek^ih eL.^LjLSI/b(^ QP^P fL-stD/ruSleo erQppuuLKSl&retr 

Qjeosaemrrd (^fiSui^ Qp^eSI^ ^P(ruj^p(^ifluj^. serrm ’’ y)^3so ^{6^# 

(^^oOiru^cmTioijLl @iraj«^pS u^a^jD^riS yi^«v)iTu3^<sijiii aLesw'irJGcffiLj^^ : LDji)g)i^ 
^6or^LD yiOTSBfSsN) LJi_iT(®6W<S5ULjiiilTiX) ” <5Tmu^ Qujrfr&lffluj(^QS)ir. iSleareariT @fii/ 
en^uiSim ^puLSI&)S6B6corikcSL.fiSujf 

^(T^OfBjSu UL^L^fTik G<fl5/r/fluJ^ Qpijp\L\l}^ 

SQ^LL fS6s^S=S ii9u-Qu^m‘ Oi£)/r^u” (lj<5?, 1264) 

^(oSiFuSl^, ^(7j^Q/sf£lu uLLi^friE} QsitiHlu^ Qpu^^ffun-eu^ “ 

iLjth ^UJQpth ^losS Lj6sariT<^&iLjih /BUJULfth tS}ffteu<!r<ff^Qpih 6ue!srLj<sG)/DiqLh ioimfSeisr 

Q^ffeka^Qeueoe^frih ^0 QfBfSuUL-® ^LU/hesisuLfesoTif^^ Omear ^iih ^rfi6i)dsem'^ 
^n-&> opuf-^eo. 6S(r^u:>f§ls^<^& Qojesru^ siranliLjemift^-Q Quuek^ih Q^ajuu(SlQu[T(7^0h‘ 
iBstp&Q • J>joo^ ^L^QmmuuLLL-.^. Q<3 ^ujuS}l^ld. [B&dtucijSlesr Qpmmir^ 

^^ssarQujesruuLLL^esr, 6srr&)iii Qpesresrfr,^ Qs^add^th ” ereards^/Sy 

er^jeu Qqif^ nr ffriiiQp j^i memu 
Lja^euir Qpir^ Qm<on-!r lu^evi^ 

LLfT /5(Ssii<odyr ^mrrf^^LL ud&^^u 
usrQeuem ispik&iefr QpiirekpS ujfrfEJ(^i 
a^LJULud) sQerriki^LD 

L/^iS^/rsrr ujrr^u9p i9t&sS p p((Yf Q(5^iJbQLj[i^^ 129) 

Gdseyfl/f evfri^QiJJfr CStBserflir /Bfr^f^Qinssr 

(^fB(^3i-L^6Sdfl<s(o}<sfretlsfri QffOir^ij 

QuQ^ihQpmL (^^iLDfSerr ^jpiQuid) ei)frf3SLL 

g^g/E/reir Ljmrjru LjessrSeir 

^<5S)sriB(Tdn' (suir ^destmiLjLb Q<oU6mL^Qeo^ lU/rGeijr ” (g^/5. 280) 

erear^t^ ufTL^eo^ad' ^jremstDL^iqdi fk.pw jfesuriLn'sd saLLupy ^sweo/ ufTr^ss/b ■^- /‘/ (?/a 
§?0 cui^ljulL® f^iffiL/edirdo OpispHspesr , (srear ^euQjr QujQp^iLjeirisfrmf. 

^6up(^ei)y ^L^LDireD^y ^ujp(oS)SLj Lferndd^ (^L^dp^uurrQ ufTfEs/b^LLL^th 
QppeOfTuSear ti.€carjTdQi^iL^d) (srdjru^ Qupuu®Qek/D^. t^&QeUy serrek (orek^iih 
^^uiSp^ QeodsemLLrreu^y opdo"^ Qpp<soaiiSiesr<5iji}i <^ir<Si\d(^ fS Qppeo^uSlm 

eifth pksr<SG>u> (j^^eorruSeariSifih tL.euarjrdQ^FUjp Qe^esreijLhy ^LUpeo)SBu Lj&surird^ (ippeSluj 

SQ^LD fSs^d^ssiUJ ^essrjrdQiff^ujp Qeossrsifui fprRi p^ih Qeupi Qeu(n^Bd &(T&mlj 

u®peSesr (^euppierr Qsirehefr <ipds^ lUrTQpir (^ek^ih ^iLidQ^iTeor^vpdd ^iLieoQu 
UJtTth, ^mmiarth ^(ssiir miT ^uir iLL^reo ^(a/SsQpmsireOy ^euppim j^eon^ffiiufr 
tuirpiT&edath (srar Qpeo (^p^jrpoDp ti-p^Qmd(^pdi) Qeuem®th, ^ikmissrih Qmd^ik 
sirdOy Qp/hjS^ jfireo seiiar® (ip&DpuuL^ eremestHiij LfeodQpfr^pp ^QrflujiT QptrA 
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Q^fr^SfruiSliu^ O^tutiferflajA ^inriu^Q 


sfTULSujir “ ^q^Q/b/SIlj ulLl^it[IS(^ §iffiaj^ s0ld rtlsip>^& ttSL-GLoarr 

Qlditi^u ” (or<sar^(^ ued^ih enjj^uuLiQ ^rfls^dss&sifi^^rreo Qpu^iqth 

SQ^LD ^L^QuimeiiiJbf g)^ Qp^^ifreoir^fftajird^Lb ^ldsi^ld 

ereoru^ Q^rreor^ QintTL^u (oieoKsiith s^pSuSlQ^uu^ Q^fHcuevinh. 

Q/DULf<3= cgy®(3 ^iT<ff^frSi)Lfed<stDLDU 

QuffiT&ifliLjQir ^<^eufT^ eTQp^LLjerTefrijQireaflosr^ ^<mjQ^F<oi^L—.dsariLjU3 

^u Qun-Q^^QsrrL^^ Qp^'^jsi) Qp^e&OJ 

peareiiLD, ^Luperosu LfecGTiT>^Q Qppe^OJ &q^ld S^ip^^&iLiih ^ihQp<ik ^<sa)iup^ QejemiQ 
Qineku^. g)«50)£ZJiL/L0/Ta5«jr r'.rflL^p^ @0 Qev ^eu(^6BUj[T<ss erQp^uSl^uu^ih 

QuiT0/B^eij prr(^ii>. 


Qpe^'bsii (^/6}(^& QiL/esrueu/b/Sl p(^ (Seoih srek^ih ^/reaar^ih Qurr(T^ 

Qenmu ^^eSeoTj FP^isur® fSe^OcDesrs Q<sijenerrei>rr.o'LD6fffJ^ “ SedLorrijSlsffr Qpsmeara^ 
^^'osrQujesruuLl.L^esr ” Grm jujuQufr^eir ^a/ir/reb ^sS&ussuulLl^^, «5/^SsTjr 

Qubrr^p^ Qpp^tLi ^(ipdsQinewd Q<3S(T&jefr&i(TQLLGi^<5^ ^ 

eOidS^S^STT OppiS^fT (STQpOuQ^lh JsJ^asTULjLb 

(ip/bS<5rrih ^^esrCSeu (ipmpQfhpS) (SiJto^siiSlek {ud. 1249 ) 


^ek ^i /E ^^essriLjp/uL9p(^ @6V)«<£o€zror (tp&surfrp^uu (^pplir e_croi7'^eb, (sn)adQ*Befr 
QppeSuj ^<3sp^^om QujQpihj QgulL&I Qpp^uu Lfp^^’hsssr QuuQpLhy <^€up^d^u 
QufT^eufrQaj sirih<5(Dpiqih ^Quu u^^ffsriB^ ^’(ksisriL^m ^emp) Q<9=dj[LiLL(^ e-pJUUiT^I 
eijjr^ Qeu&soj QQLDcifru^ ^^iflcuiT ^resru^ Qprrearp ^euQjr (sSeirdQ QiVQp^ 

uSI(7^dQ€k(n^iT^ ^pQi^a^uD ^(sraLDUurr^, L^ekemn, 6Sfreou> GrekfpiLD Qs^LUiLji^puLJLSIssr 
§}€V6saem lEi SQ^etjth ^fHuQufTQ^^iw s^tLi^p ^"^ssBTUJiTih 

GTetfTGijih GTQp^n'S puir , ^sQ&j Qpt^dso (^p!(^& Q/peShumr^ Se^QiLoetfr^ Qi^n-am t r r ^ild 
^O^' isQineard Osaemu-fr^ih Q'^smG)iL>'ck ^iih lS fjSQsfTrmjDJUiS ggi/ gir ^L^W(^LDsk rSd 
£B€rr Qesrek gg)y ld G^pjuLS^eh" ^L^tmsrrQeu^u^ fBeor(^ QsiBffJijji'n u ’ / ^gp. 


^GSTfBiqih, ^Q^QiBfSu uLLL-.rrm^ (srear^(^ (^p^ir<Sii<oa)iruS^ s^ld 
Q uumusi ^(TLDUL^emiT<^Q Qujsk^ih Qff^dJuuQQurrQ^efr S3^ip^9l. 
(^^L^QinearuuLLL^^, sS2svr Q^ujaSr^th, SeomrruSlesr (ipiskeoriTp ^^ssBrQLUearu 

ulLl^sot, sfredii) (jpmearirS^ Q<3‘[Teo^^ui crew stq^^ijlS^uu^, 

(STipiTih Qevppj<saiLD aS[^uQurr(T^(^smrjr fSemp eSI^Q^djuSlL^p^ek fil6\>p^9p 

s(Teop^eir^ ^'2eJ5T6ij<ssiss(^fSui3p (^(npearpouD^CEeij ** Grek (^p^iTuQu^Q^^ir 

S^^ssi eSIpQssfTeaarQ QujrfT^/fiujir(T^ (oTQppuuLLt prf6sp QpiflQp ^^peoir^ FF&sarQd 

£B(T^LD QlL^U^ * PlLQuL^<SS)L — dscklT GiJ/BpiT<ok ’ ‘ GlufTQ^^piS&SOr LDiSS)^ 

Quujp^* ^ (^^(TL^p silj§s^th euikpj^' eTekLf^uQurrs^p Qpiri^C^eo (^u^Lan-uSl p pi 

etSBf dQsfTL^Si) ^euif SQ^p^ ergkeBreofTih, i3p ^QiBuuiT s( 7 ^p^<ssek ^di&jeoiinLjt «jr 

9 
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^n^emir^LD ^(^sa&arrLD. u^euaiQ ^irn'UJ^^<saim(5i/^&i>* ^uS^ld 

/c^&f^/fsQeffBtuiT “ Senear (ormp^ ^ijj/bss)su Lfemir^-^iL/LD ^L^s^'^uufrQdb 

Qp^eShJUesr eLemjrsQsuj^^^ ” (srearQp ^ihQp^jb (^^fi)irQ^(^iruSI/b (^/SuQuQ^^f 
LSIesreariTS &/DULjS SR-eiDjTiiSI^LD ^ss(7^^^^(Euj isSlendQiLjehenn-ir. 

Qmirss^^ds^. s^fiStujeu(r/b(^ei>f (ipeo'2e\) Qp^eorriiSlearf ^Ssoor 

Qtjuear^th iSI{6l(Esrr(T^jnjuLSl^jeh ^l^.[Si(^Q L ockup Qu/duulLl^^, ^ir<oijd^/£f 

Qp^eSlajear ^LU/b(oa)su Ljemifd^ Qp^eSlujeu/b/Slear u(^^LUfnuL^!E](^<seSlear Qeugn 
^uQLDearuuL^nQeueku^iii^ ^earoDin Qp^eSlaj ^sSlu-(BsQen\ ^!ii(^ds^fSlaj sen^ 
iDiruSlekf 


^eup^en^ 

LDirp^esiir uj^sxjili 6TQ£><i^iu<^) <oUsa)siJi^Lh 

CoLD^fisrr/B pesrear QamearLL^ir Ljeosnir^' {Q<3^iLJiL\6rfldjdL> (^, 2) 
“ <S5)S<dS^srr Qppe^iT QeuQ^tQuQ^ib ^SomLLjLh 

QppSefTiB p6aT(S(SiJ (y^mpQrupS) (SUSsysuSek ( „ (^. 184) 

“ ffressT(Si}esiS Suj(Si)OfBnS i^es^t^ojir ^irQ 
Qpear^pd Serr/sp QpL^<sSle!fr 

(QiDLUUUfrCti) {^G^-iuiq&ffliu^) 0. 205) 

srmpsSlL^imseffljb Qurreod QpuL^d ^<5u/b<r?y)pd- siLi^Guj^th^ eSp/h 

Op(SlpQp^ih ^BiBulct Sx^pSuSI(f^uufr, ^mmearik SL.(^srDi£>UJfrear ^(smeu senek 
erear^ih r^ptuunsrrQeumu^ih, ^^pivear^ ^tupeissu L\emfrdB QppeSluu SQj^in 
Ssjpd^<oG)aj iLjecarirdQsiLip Qedearu^ih^ CoLoeo GSI^2eaTQt£rujiiSL^QLDearp^Lb lessen 
Qearek p^th ^earQ pears QsrrL^eo QujrirQiflujiT &(T^pGpearu^ih Qupuu^ih. x^pe^rreoi 
QpuL9e^dseaar[B s^pSiU (^p^jrp^dc^u) ^‘peur ^(oa)jrd(^ii} i£irT(fysu Qujrn&fflujQjr 
ffeam® ^eueunp^ erQ^^i^Qjrearu^ seoeS euedeorrir SQ^p^em fSlu urrffdsppdspa^tii. 

2. srrecih, “ srredeuGssQujeeru^ ^p/QuiTQp^ Qu(^LhQurr(i£^ erear^ds 

sn‘eOLJU(§^ Qppeon-uSlear ” cnearu^ Qppp (^p^irpfi^^^u Qujrfr^iflajjrn’eo (srQppu 

UlLl^ (^pSuU(T(^lh, (uffi. 918). 

LSekeariTf 

^puQu Qoj^jr Opeir^iji 

^ pp^iU(k LDQ^fkiSp Opfiiipear Q^erretru 

Gluir0<orrf8ai^ (sijmjruu^ s[r(Sd Ui[r(^Lh’^ {ud. 1268) 

* ^^BOBT — €p(i^«6V)/r^ (Ssi^/sp ^^smQujcar(^if . ^(smeu 

urr"^ Qpeo^ tLQ^pih Q/siLpQedsar eij(o3)suu®Lh* ^GOieu ^fStL^tSL^p^ Qppei> 

S0 €L.ifluQuiT(r^€rrupfS ^fSuuuu®th, ((^€a>puu(Q)rr ^ew-^-SG-a-croir) 

t “ ^Q^euir s^p ^(^euif QslLl^ jyeroeoy pmeaiD QpeareirBSBO 

uu.ifdeais Qinekuear**' {seneiSuje0‘(^-66^sLesijr) 
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Q^frSd^frui^iU^ Q^^ujiLjerPiUf^ ^iririu^S 

GT€^^!th &pui3ei)<ss<smik] sk^gfiih ti-<oS)ffii9eo sfTffO^^^LD SsipQmp 

Q^rujiLj(^€fT Q^iT(osr/D^4= Q&^ujuSp tsrT&oQcLeor^u:) ^^uufTih ” QuQ^ih 
QurTQp^ &^Qun-(w^ €T<okum FFsmQ^ ^"BomQujearuuLL® ^L-mQeor, (sreor^svr ? 
Qp^G^im <s(^(sifih ^(fluQua(^(^im ^^BssarujrrdseSleir ” gtsot^ ^evQjr QajQ£^ 

aSl0dSlear(^iT. BpuL\^ ^ ^QpsSI QujQp 

^LU ^(ou0^ir<s(^LD L£i[T(nj>csr ^fSluLjs sfTe-GQTULjQeu ^ Qua(r^ih^LniT erearu^^ ^iradj^p 

(^(BuLipiTlh. fB<9&l^it^Q&5flajiT “ SIT 6V(SiJ(o(D<SB QuU&ff pjjj QpSSTT&O ^ ^ih ^^^oSSTtBs 

s&iarQ&soj QuTTQ^ek Ss^<^& iLjemrirs <9^/D^ ” <ST&sr Qppp ^(StSiffiiS^ihf 

“ QuQ^ThQuTTQp^ih QpiQurr , Qppa^ sQ^&^[flLjQuiTQ^Q6iTn(Bi3h-u^p ^^sssTLUrrseSlesr 
^ssrredih sjeupfSlm Q6i](^u^ ’* <5Tm<!P ^puLj^^ ^<5(DjruS^Lh (oTQ^^uSQ^pp^ 

Ffim® 

3 . p^bsirQoji^TuQpfT^ ^pjuLjp Q^rr^snuLSliL/f^rr 3?i-(ff^soiLii&(^s sfrirestsrTk 

STTLLQQpSLDfTs &iarL-.Q pTTiT ^iTfrcu^^ iLjistDiT eu(^uSL^p^ei> (ud. 922) 

Gld^S/d” 

Giesru^(^/b srrdems ufTL^f^ujiTiT p'^uSleddsemih FPemiSnsj QsfTL^&iCoGijemQ 

QcLCffB^, ^^(Eeu s(^dpfTuSl€ar ^<syird(^ih ^sufT QpL^QeuupfSl p p^s'SisfrujffO 
QeiJ€m(B-^» ^eosi>£^iT^,ih ^6uiTd(^ T^’^ajiriTstn srrd<SG)SUfrL^Gi^LUfrif p^Qsfr€mu^ei>Qjrear 
^^:^p Qup(nfLh. ^^Qiaijernns^^ir i3ps!T6dp^ i^jrTT^iflujQjrsaru^’ ere^Sssr ? 

Qpp(^[k} 0633/^0/^ 0L-cS0Lb 
Q(SU/BJSL^fHJ 0L£)/r? ^Lhi-jm-p GuiorJ'iAjQLDek 
fSdmem iu^%S)iu9p SlL^isp 

^Sm(od'>LCi <oiJ!r€9^Q<ok <dSlBLJL9s^ 

eresrdak^rSl . 6 ui^Q^±isu^/b Q^ssr(^iDfflQiUssru umihuiriTT^iT <9?>-fSijUei]Zp(n^Qm Greo"^ 
QsiTemL-TTiT sird^ms UfTL^-evflujfriTy <^i^/h^ sfrdms unis^Gsflajp^y 

(oiJL^^<5S)<gF LD(TF^[kS^ 6I/®0«)JjrLD UfTdEp 
QpGk^(oS)<9= iLiGnetflLL Ol_(^©(U ” 

(sreorp Qpesr/6l<oS)<3^iLi[B SL-.Q<odd)'^^Lun'sd •^puuLLL^pn'seoiT^ ^emiT (^ix>rBujfrp/6frerr 
sn'eoppn'irdi>&oQiremu^^ih^ (^^thu^Gsr wit® ^isififd(^ f^dseo (oeueomQeup^Qpesru^gi^ 
ih Qup(n^ih ; QupCvGjy ^eunr QsuQjrrrQ ep(^ Lorti^dsir&jedQjreku^ ereoeofrird 

0a> &-eoar jreo Qaa/bm (£iQu:)6iru^ ” creirp/ Qujrrr^ffiujiT GTQp^iLieh'errrrn', 

^6up(pd) ^fStuuuQeuem^ srrdms uiri^Geflajrrfr Grear^ih Quuj(T^<as)L^ujrTiT @0fli/ 
fflQ^dpetfrQireuru^Lhy ^(^euQ^ih Qeupj (Bsup/ Q^UJiLj&FJeitdaeomih Qs^dj^^efffrQjreAu 
^ihf ^fiiy0(3yr <p(7^6u(T (^LDiflojirp/ sL^do QsfrehGfruuQQpmQu QpTfddsrruLSiuut^Q^L^^ 
€5J0/E)Q0/jr^ seOisSI uuSleorpeuQirearu^Lby Loppevif su^do Qs(TLL^ui3m ^(jT^dp^ 
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Ojreksf O^ffifiedrr^ ji/exjQjrfrQ §i(i^ <f/t^ wiri^dsjri^edQjreiru^Lh iSljDe^iLfrih. 

jOJev^err ^’SerriLi^uLjQeij&sw LLrrir Qeuemi^rr^rrif uj(rQjr^u^ FFem(B^ Q^etfipsp 

&frd 6 tDs ufru^GuflLUmr uSedssemth ^^(^Qireirpjth^^ ^^(uirrTear 

S[Tdea)sufrL^eaflLUrriT p’^efriqjpiuLfdQsBn'emu^enQiresr^iih^ p'2efr Q6ii6(h}rL^(^iT iSIpafreop^ 
^irrT&ffiajQjrear^LD ^siDjruSI/b ssrremTUuQQearpear^ p^QiSn/^ iSIp^sire^p^ 

^ff{r&iflujQirmupp(§j ^dj<sS(^w(T^LDd>60[T^ Q6ijQ(^ifrr^(flLuQiresr<sQsrrerreffi€ory srrd(otDs 
ufTL^evf^UJfriT (^Q^euQJiffiLjUi sfrdems ufTU^efffhnrriT ^^uSIedd 

sem-ih p^jih uujsufleo 3 ^/b(^dj (^u^iLjth. ^mfS^ ^^LUjrfT€ar srrd(ots)s 

ufTL^eoflujfrQjre^p^Lb iSI/bssrr&i)^^ ^irfrQiHiuQireorp^ili ^Q^eusoiirQuu (^fSJuuprrsd 
QsrremQf ^^UJirrreBr iSIpsfreop^d <£Bfrd<oa)s um^QjfliUirif pl^dstr Qeuemru^i^Qireard 
Qsfr&r&flesry ^euiT ^^bsfru^^uLjdQsiremujLeoiT (oT6orQp(ip^a9(^uu^ QuiTQ^d^Sfr ^ , 
^sQeVf isruuL^iLjLD ^di(Sij<oO)iruS/b LDrr^piuirQsmQL^esru^ GpiBiueonth. Quirrr 

^ff^LUfl' Q^<oS)iruQufr^^d)eS)(^d^ Q^ffl(aU(o3r Lurr&DtauQujevfleky QpfTeo&fruLSujif a>/r6\)p^d 
sfrdmsB utri^&jflujmf ^eSiqpiuuiTsd sf^^pESdc^QiLimu^uDy i^psaeo^^d 

ssirdoDS ufTi^euflujfTiT s?^/6l(^Girei!ru^iD(rih» ^ppG<sspu j>jdjisiiecoiruSeOf Q^^srrdas^s 
uiru^eaffLUfTif §i^LU ^'^uSi&odaemth FP&sm(Bi^ Q&rrt^eoQeuemQiQLDGBfi^y S(T^<i 

pfTuSeir ^evirdf^iii <^^it npu^QcuupfSp p'‘^is%ruj€i)(o 6 U':>mQd>. s>idoe{>^s.,i}i ^ 6 u[Td(^ 
QpeaQ^^iTfreor s(Td<oS)su(TU)^ecfliLjrriT ^^Qsrr&kap-eoQireku^ (^Sszfzir^eb 

Qpi^Lf pek^^jireo QtopQp <sTm p^(^d> Qp/sfrdosisufTU^&sfliurrir (oT<sor^ sk^pScu 

^0)«\)) Qup(^Lb, ^^irGeuem L^t^rr cSIpstred^^ ^irrridlffiLL it ertiaru^ ” eie^ujsj 
QutreorpQ^rriT fi-(^irfB^L..uSl0UL3€isr, Qpm^ih LSIssr^Qp&rerr s^<ots)jTuu(^^iLiL^^ 
iDfTpiutTup.m pBu Quirn^d^ih. @^eors 0 sur, ^^BeirQeuemu^Li^ir L3pi£[Te^pQp{T]j(T^ifl(ju 
Qjr€irupp(^, srrd(sro&urru^ssflLUfTQir 6 k^Lb Quuj^L^ek LSIpsiTeop^(7j^dp ^iirir^fflujif ; 
^euiT &^sBrTd<oS)65 ufTL^esflLUrriT j ^wQjr ^Ssw Qsii&surL^(6'^iT ermdQ sir strung Quitq^^^ 

wirii), ^jTfTw u^^iT S. U6iiir&rr/spLD tSIsh'BsiTUJsuifserr QwetfluSiLL^ u^ih u^uiSIdo 

“ ^rrdeiD&urrL^esBujiTiT <^^uj pt^/orruS&od^Bem-th FFemiSisj QiSrrL^dvQeu^mQQLaGafl^, 
^ 0 ^p[TiiS}€trr @€uiTdB^ii) ^QJT ij]q.Gaiu|Dr6(i ^Sstr^Socriu^ 6ai6w(Bix» meard 

aiTemuu^Qeorp^, ^^eijLh QpeiirLSear ^enev eLsa)jruu(^^iqL-eor ^<50)LUUjrrQ^eku(50)^ 

QiBird® iLjemffedrriii, Q^rrdisirutSlujQjrrr® LD(r{^dsir{TQuu sirdea^a uiTL^e^ff 

ujrrQ^ih a.^tjG)u®57'0)/f ; LSlearQ^rTearpSaj airdetsDs ufTL^esf^ujird Qp^eSIQujrTiT Qsirffrrwif ; 
Oufr 0 /sp/r^ ” eiesruir /sd^^irdQeaffujif, 

QeaB, ujrruu(7i^fE}a&}eSl(T^^^uS&) ^^iLj^uLfdsn^^i/th ** pek^fH^Q 

fSetojTQiLfr® (Sm€iiffim *' eiesr^i^ e.&si£ruSffo, sirdeoia uiri^esflujircr ^j!?/arrd 6 a) 6 s 

ufru^effBujirif erek^ih ^(n^euir (^^^jriiiai^iD eSspum sh^pjeu^sreuaa QmpQarrsk 
sfTLLL^uuLLQelrerreorCBeuGujeaflekf ^m^d sfrd(sa)a uirL^esfftLiiTif Qutuiraeo ei^ppaemL^ 
(^pfijTfEDs&r ^€iJiBajpf 8 (Jumeudo&d (sreoruQp mih Quinr&rBiuir eq^pQpesrdQsir^i^peii 
Qw€im(Bth^ 
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4. ^€frQu<59)L^ uj6if)&^SSsoiuirs;^Lh ” (tjc®. 959) 

<or<sk^th (^^^irsi}<oU)iT!i9^ ‘ * Qujesru^ FFQjrQ^S^^u urr^lrfimfrih, ^ euL^^' 

(srear ‘ ^Qeu(^^jSiu Lj(sifiLDn'(5ufTi}i ’ f!^m^L£l'^.3<f^Sd ‘ * gtsstu^ 

u<T^tfluj(Tih Gr6kfi5l0ds(D<si/em(BliD, 

5. SpLj(Su U,TLLOi^^LJU(])(SLD^^ (/L/df. 996) 

(srek^tii ldh- ( ip^^ioSlLU(aijjbm/D jD_^/uL/<ffi<s0ifrrr6V 

LC)(r^^6m[r Q}s,!T6mL—^^j! Q^djo ^efr<ck(^^th ^(^ihQ ^{TmL^iqm 

Q<SiT€sarL^^ Qs=UJU^Qefr<our(^^id:. jtjefrsSluj&d^-^fSl JJ iTLj^uLj-d-osetrrrGV 6U(5U)iruj^s<SLJUi^fT ’* 
GTearQ/DQp^uuLLfEierrerr SLsa)/r/ 5 sro£_ <sn(L^<si\Gf^L^aj p;ra-^<Si^m ^fk-pStu^ < 5 ;L_/r>s^)^<S 5 Q/® <srrsaoru 
uQQear/D^, i^(T^^<5S)ir Qp^iMuj fL.^UL^<s<9sefrrreo LLn‘^^<oSij 

QcsrremL^^ Q^FiLiLjOisfiku (^^ld ^Q^ih\ol ${T(a'S)L—iL^:B QsnsmL^^ 

QadjiLfQerrm(n^^iii taiGQif'JU jpid&LJUL-.(r <5Tm fS(f^LJi3ek 0}(^^^(yDGa)L^UJ^fr(^Lb. 

6. &T(i£>^^^<orr Q6ij(^Q I^ itSSso 

^(kO'SOsm Qlliti^u ’’ {u3i. 1003) 

(srm^ih Qufr(^Qen(i^^m3SfTeo^ g)/rcoV® Qp^p u^Qesril. 

aL( 2 p«fftj ueo £lf/5\)(oiDLDUULL(£lu U€d QfS’-'Jjiuj^m euQ^LLfr p(^io ^Qpp^d 

(^€tj)p/s^d:) iSi^k^ih ^eir 2^ /Dui^ ^ih ^Q^^kQppjti) Qu^Qps^ JJev"^ ” 

<srmf6isu<6xjaQp(tp^uuLl-®etT(sn^, 

90 ^ir ued (§l'^<oa)LnuuLl(E)LJ u&i) ^jrrrQ (SJ^Bsstlu ^irscrR^jLP 

€U(^9l{L\P^^Q!TuiiSlm g^j (oUQ^ih, 6U(^^iLjrf}.‘i^if ^(^S'^ss)LDUuQ(^&(T<sdfr 

24, mek(^ S'^xsiDLDuu^vueijr 28. rS^G^DinuuQeus^ 8. ^ssu(^klii.jffld^^(T ^0 
^/bj^ ^(f^up,j5i/Err<56rQ6Besfuu(Sl/h (FJ^ot iOOo, 6, 1 -^ih udsiks&flec ^eu/br6l/b(^ 

^^{Tir&5UTGU[\Jjun(B^m ssinLip isSefrssuuLLQiieniofTsm, ^6up(f)^dd (S)j^^iLjff}<ff^iT6Bsn' 

^Q^rS^iqLD, msk(^£ll6viLjLh (onl.(BS'^u^ih u®6um u(B>LDsk fl5l ^p/b(^(ELDpu(E!fi}'2evQDLD 

QiJjdj^^&Sied'^/o\)Qaj6k^ Q^rFl^e^freo^ Qpksfi^^ 

90 ^/T ^jrsmiSl QPPP LJ^@QevrLLL£.(fff>£BU U&O S?/S>d<SSiLDLJULL®LJ UeO ^ fftT® ” 
GimfS^LJU^, 90 ^iT (^ir&iaTQ;i Qp^ed gtlLus.(^su u&o /^^(sroa)UULl©u uev &jrfrSl 
&m-/6l(T^d<35Qsu60orQih» 

7. ^(j^iSdso<ss)LLLJ uQi^^irs5<orr 

iSSfruLupiu GUfflesi^uSso ^ Ly6Ssw06i//riZJ ’ (ui;. 1005) 

ereor 90 &if ^srremuuQmlp^, Q6u&hrufr<sijfB<d^iT ^^evir^ihy ^^(7^Sds\i(5is)LDUU®ih 

^meoin ^^/bQffC^Qujeifr QpekmQjr [ud, 1004) e^6dd<sBuuLLi—.(oS)iDiUfr^ih ^a/ 

^ Lj6)S ^p:Ei(^6u IT iL^ (srksf fS Q^uu ^ Quir^d^Lh, ^^Qev LjeSI 6iJipiEi(^eu(TUj, 
LfeS eSIjr&jeunuj <oTeor ^^S&ixsoDLouuQ^p^ &pp^(T(^ih» 
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8. 9 iT ^&2 isfT ^( T ^ SSso < ss>Lbu ” 

(ui, 1008) 

<oT€vrfS(f^uu^eOf * &if^^ ^ <oTeku^ 0ifs^ isTesi /£l(^da(v6iJ(m(Blih, 

9 . Qp^^Ln (ipisf.(si^il u^iek^ekjpiil u^QeyrQpLLTS 

ft-Qjtqp^^lj ufT^rfl ^is^ip iLjpip^ ^<01117^0 ’’ {ui, 1023) 

eresr/D eSi^^sip ^ FT-QirQp^jpLj urr^rfl ^ <sr^(3(i^uu^ FfQirQp^^ (^fruSI^ ^mfSQ^u 
iSm Qpm^ih iSlek^Qpt^err S(T^p^dssQerrfr® Qufr(7^/E^6ij^fT^ih , 

10 . ^ meS0Qu!r(^<su(riLJ^ (^mu0 Qp^e^rrsi, 

‘ <SBL^0 ’ ( l /65.-1035) 

GTeiru^ FF(2f>su u^^esrih^ eunujufrQs^h- sinLisf.^ ^jsoeu /h^ih 

^pip SdsoiiSleoQenearuu^ih*' ejeorQpQp^uuLi^errerr^* ^eu/b^iK^ir ^ a&fi^ 
Qun'(^eij{TUJ * ^ iLfreupiEi^ Sririii* eT&sr^th ^ir&sur(BiLb <5jQipQp^^^ih ^€k<s6iLD Gre^ei/rr/b 
(fj^^ih Qeo^eufTseSeor^ ^eupoap eSeddQ^ uirihLj eu p^i^sf-nih^ LjsSI erm-^Lb 

^<ssieuaS ff€mL^2s6i tLjih ^2^Ujeup^L-.ear Qs^irp^d Q<3SfTL^^Q<aiJ€duT(h)Lh, 

11. <^6rfl0 61/^/K0<55/r®, UfTLLUj 6iJp(EI(^<SL^0 ^ 

^(5 tfl 0 Qufr (^< SL ^0 (Uc5G. 1036) 

.erear ^(soieu 9(^ih ^QifirQauaear^ (SjQpQpp^^ ^(T ^ek^ih (STlLQl^QPP^^ 

&IT ^ear^LDtrs Qp/smesr^ uearsef! iremQth ^pipS^ uSIffO Gfssruu(^ih ; ^os^eu : 

s&flgu (sSlff(sif€S(T<sij^ s(srfl0 <supfE(^(^ir(Sijy ^ir(Sij i£ir<sij&ir(Bf cS^/ria/ sSljT<Sij(^[rGij eieor 
€jOp(j£^^<^ &if ^ear^th GTLLQc—Qpp^S^ ^Q/rireor^ih ^uSiesreiurrjpj ffigror® Qatrerrs, 
^L^/B^m(Siiih ^djeunQp Qsfr&rs ” (srecr^ arremuuQ^ekp^^ 

^eupgverr, setfi^ eupiki^sd® <orekujsi rS(oP)jrLjf§l(oG)irLj (E/bitli (sr^p &irrr(^ih* 
Q<^&Qjrrrek(cp ^ir Qpsk^th <^l 1 .Ql^(lppj^<^ ^it ^eorpjLorrs id(Tek(^ 

iS^eo)LcuuLLi^^p^ eufTcuuiT®^^ eSspiSIp^d iSSfrilip.^ 

^^eurrQp Qair&rs (oTeku^ Quirir^fflujiT sQ^p^, @®(5<55 sn-LLu^ujGupfS&d ^ibQp^p 
iSpipih^Q^uu^UimfSI ^eduQpOpp^^ ^Qirrrear^ih (sShrsBiLjdrerr^, sorfl^ 

eSireijssfreii^ evpiEj^srreijf ^jjeij <sSff(SifafT(B^ SfJTeij (ay^T’o/.s/rQ/ ereifr ^^uiSIp 

QufTQ^ppuiiTih, 

12 . ^^QfBifp ^lup&ir Sssijrmji S^tDjrLjLh 

^Qjrp ^0re^ijb ^\up<5s>m\u Qbvearu^^ [ui. 1057) 

eresr^ih tp, Qwpsk-puuLLL^ ^tup&iT mm^ih eu^tkair^ 

^eor^ififSek0 (^mmeuwpi QsiTerretruu®d ermu^ ^eGurfrp^p^ ^peSlp0 
erearQpQppuuLl.®<dr€fr^. QeuemurreSeir fFppL^uSe^ Q/sifi^^ujfrSluj (^ujp&rBm tSietpr 
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0^(r^d5/rtJi5(L/«ff= Of3FiuiL^&flaj^ ^iriruud^S 

/SetDjTf fS(oO}i[Lj (oTear^LD ^<o0i.3^ii9n’6m'(Slth ^ fftTseuih^ i§l/b(^th er^uQ^ 

S(SG)iru^/D^ ^LU/b^fflisk iSesr Q/siTf Q/BiTLj erek^ih 
^eo3=uS)irsmQi}i ^inrs£u(^Lh <srekgii s^/DuuLLQic^err^, ^^eaireo, sl^ituS^ ‘ ^UJ/b^if 
/siT6k(^ih (5T6kfS(i^uu^ ^05)^<^^fr fB!T<sk(^ih sresr ^0^^^QeiJsm(BlLh» 

13 Qj/rS^^^'SufTQ^sir (zji. 1061-6?) 

<sret!r/D ^ ^djeuij^uSleo ^[Tek(oa)Gitd<3s<s S(r^^uu Qu(r(i^^u iSrSKE^frins^iLffSj 

Qm€m(d sf^ilL^rr^ ^<oS)ld/esi Q<3=dj^^ ” <sTmgv <sSl(^s^L^(Si\<5s>jr €u<sG)ifUJu 

ULL®<^err^» g)a/Q9(5c?L_^^, .’ ' o.s/du, “ Qurr^^'hsiT QpLs^LU mtl-L^e^ ” ersw- 

u^6u<5B)jr c5y®(^ erQ^^d sn’LLL^uuL^QsuevarQiji. 

14. “ ^u^Q^irj;viB ^dsoQiu(f£^ Q^fruu^ Goi/r&ir’’ (uc®. 1077) 

g]<^ 0^^ir^^/D(5 

^is^Qfjfr^Ld Q^^jD^esoT ^Qjr(t£i^Q^€Uir^ 

Q/Bfr(SiULJ^ CoubirSm^ O ^iTssiL—iuirui ” 

(sreer^ Quo'q^^ld^ 

sohn-^p ^fresrp (^Q^Sesr QtafreQuu^ 

^(o^irufT L^(sSluj ^ Lx^puud 

<^(5iDiriufr i^toOoUssr ^2(srr<oiJiiSI p O^a^nSiu ” 

(STsaru^f 3lu^(o^rTj^Lh (tp^Qs^Q^^Q^frskr Q ld(T^2^ ^ G)^/r<S3)'_ siim^eurr^’ ” (srek^ 
^^[TiTiomQpLb (al^errS'SQptk s!T€mruu(B^Q^ pear. 

^uuiTL^p “ LDemis^eo ” isrekp/ OptrL-iiiQu ^is^seir[T<k 

QpppiuQupp ^^u^(Tih j}{suuirC-UjL6ar gjiaoL-ULJLlL-. 3, 4, h-^ih 

^Lgs(srrfr(^Lh , * ^^&>Uj(TL^e^euihr ^’^dsweuuSlp Q.^'-fSoj'' erearp urTL-Gto 

iLj<M(str^. €i^su\jp(^^ih ^up^QprrpiLD ^ds^QuuQ^pQpfTear fSeu/hp Q uxr'^lssT p 

QpfTeB)L^S(^ <oT(Sp^d SlTLLu.fTp^ Qun‘(fl^lh^LD!T 

15. “ eueSoj^ >3ju^iufrjpj ^frq^Q^Qp unr^rB ” (ij,®. 1079) 

ereirp^, u^^mQsQ£ppu^d(^ tL.p,mr€mLDrrsd srrLLL^uuLLQstr ^pp/ssjr £dQ 
QiLieaur^^iESfTeo u^ek ^earQp(^p^dsQerr ^peksiL sfreem uuQpeon’^ eueSiuu^ 
^^(3Q5QP ^^Q3(3QP ufT^fB ** QujmfSI(^dsQeu&sar(Bith. 

16. ^^iuuuL^frjisfS<sa)!r Qp/sp ^ir^eiruir 

£!0JGrr(^LD erQ^fElQlU (oT(ip^^J<^ ^iT^eOTU^ ” (u^. 1079^ 

erearQpQ^^uuLLQekerr^. ^q^eiQoj &ii ejQp €r6ar/6^0d6sQ6u&sar(S}th, 


(©cSrfgmL oj^iL) 



O^fTi^ULJ (ipSS)^ 

6i9^6U[Te5r - A. yajirtraii li'sfrSfeir CT( 1 ^^’Iuj 5 ) 

L^pm ^ Q<!FLuqLLa&r j^jam^^Quired <oT6i^^(^€S)puS}eorrp^f gg®(5r^ 
jprjpjf seSipQp[T<fm^QuiTedu Quwq^m upjSajfrp&d^ u^p^uup^uCSurreou uijl^u 
uiLQi^mf ufTtsfSvi^ir uprSinirpeo 9(3 Qpssipu ui^pQ p(T(^sauuLLis^^, ^uSI^ld 
^^Q ffiLiti^LLa^p Qp(r(^^p6uiT Seo Qp(5D)ps'^dQ6S[Te6ar(^ €U[{i&D^LJU<S)p^ q(^errrTiT 
eTeoru^iniLQ^ii Lfeo^Seaf p^, 

Qppp u(TLL(Sld sc^Gtierr euirt^p^ (1) 2 (ipp&> 86 ei/soir Qpis^QsQg 

Qeu/spif ^6U(SS)jiuupiSuLJ uiTL-^<3S6tTfr<s &^(^6rresr. (2) 87 Qppe^ 181 eueoir eu^etreo 
eTQpeuQj^ih iSI p(T^L£>rTS}uj iL 63 reffnf<ss'^ u upfSiU ufr<s<ssemT6B eLerrefrear* (3) 182 

Qpp6i> 195 €U(oS)ff ^(r^euQSiir QmdQ ^Q^euif uni^Luegrisurr^ ^ek/Su Ouir^euirsu 
u(Tl^uulLl^ &&d Q,3FiLitLjLL<S€mTss tLehmeor. (4) 196 Qppe^ 211 eustsjr 
iSlLl^PP^ QppeSiu (^€aipurrQseh- up/Stu Qs^ujiLjLL^efr d^s^irdsuuLLQkrerrear ^ 
(5) 212 QppeO 256 eu&air l^p^Q pfTGiQir Q/B^rsQ ^evif ^psSm(r^t}) L\e^6U(^ih 
^iriEiQiqGOiirpp^ Qp^eSiu ^jrfk<spufrdss(sk u-eheirm. (6) 257 Qpp^ 335 ejeeijr 

QpL^iq(SOiL^ QeurBpQ^th (^j^Sed iL6kesr(7^t£>skpSp pGr^uuLLL^ ^ed iaffiriTs<srfJek QpuLfth^ 

(^)^es)iru>ptii QppiS^LLesre^ih upfSuu urTssetr Qp!T(^aauuLL,(^sfr€(rQjr (7) 336 
354 €0/(03) iT LLStlufTp (STek^th ^(o6>puprSiU Q^LU iqiLsek Op(T(^dsU 

ULL^errerrm, (8) 355, 356 sirQeun'^&pn'ap (oprrek^Sfekpesr, J9) 357 Qppei> 
400 €0/63) iT ^eherrun^^skr 9(5 QfBfSuuL^nuiSo sSjr^iLjenerrsvr, 

(1) 2 (ipped 16 €U(50)jruS^ tLeheir 15 ufTL^<^<seh- Q^pjj&k^ uireaoiu^ujek^ Q^nip^ 
erekp €uffliis)s=uSI^ eua Queues) iruupfSI QpoDp 

&D€iJp^eirefr^if. @^@)6V p Qprr^ppeuiT Qp(E6u/Bpio(S3inLfUi ^LJULL^S(^ih 

iB(BiS'2eotLjeaiL^UJiT (srmu^ Qpeffleuft(^ih. uiremi^Lum-, eresrp 

ojfReo)^ 

Quirikmp (S(5i]ihQu ^Qjrewr w^^ii 
ubirQuQ^k pir^iuir LDSsodpy^eijUb ” 

er^kp Qpire^sfruiSaj^ i^p^irp^etfflesr^Lh QmpQmemL^esrir^exjrf* j^uLfpmfpir pi 
838-0) ufTi^eS^ 

QojLLLjLL «^0Lb Qufriies)p(Li^mj}jLh 
LD&o/ip O&^ekiosFliuir ^ssSibp (sSio<soir 

efcsru utremu^UJGir^ Q&^fripeky Qp(ssip 3fL.pLjuLLi^(^uiSl^ii)f Opfrek ^ tr 

eorrsojih ^eddseauriurrseiith eLeyrcrr QpfreosfrLJiSuj QpQDpmujQiu QiDpQsfTeksrL^etfr 
QlffcardGisirefrs* Qineo 80 Qppe\> 86 euesuftLjkfTetr ^Qpuirc eoseir Q^fTtpek Quir^Goeud 
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Ljpt^ir^pir pjpi^ Q^/r0UL/ (y^mp 

Qstru QuQ^iBp Q^&ffemUJU ujbpSlajeareufrs A-ekerrear* u>p^ 17 Qppe^ 79 €u<sts)jr 
Q^enerr 63 uo't—do Q/E/ShhuL^mn^ eSiTsSiLj^errear^ ^su/b^eir 71 Qppdo 75 eu<ssyiJ‘ 
5 U(TL^edsB(^ c^irs^nr urru^uusereiJiTs s(ii^ppp<sspn(^ih. 

(2) 87 Qpps^ 153 euQsyir ensfrerred GrQ£>eaj(5Siiru up/Sfcu ufTi^&oserriTQ^ih, g)o/ 
Q6uQ£eu<oa)jriLfih 158-ii) um^eSI^ s^^fShvuis^ Qei/ekuirrf}, 

^(fly LLdsMLUmfTesr ^(7^(ipu^d<35[Trf}j ^ ^siJDrrQeor(SiuD(Teor(^^f <5if)6uLUrr(sSld Q&rruQuQ^ih 
(cussffSTf Qeusir ^dj, a&aarus.ird Qsfru QuQ^iE&r&f! (srear/D Qpfx^paSle^iT^eo, 
ueoiL^uS/b sT^pSluJULs^ (EuseoTj umH^ srrrflf ^tUy ^^SLLireky merrerfly erek/D Qp^jDtiS 
ediT^d) (surft<oB)S=uu(£l^^mDdo Q(^(^LJun&rflLUiT (BeiuQ(2^(T^ Qp(sm/DaSleo 

turreky ufTffly sfrrfly ^ujy Qi-Jseky /serrerfJy ^ift srear^ ejiffesi&^uuQp^iLjeirefresrir. 

^^ssuDfreoTy ^fTeur ^ifi^sar QpiL/ear^j/ Qujbp^ih e^emi^euiir Q/BQmsBfT&OU) 0.(61 it 
eu(Ttp;Sp ^ifhJu^infrQuu ^iftoj Qmdi>eSlds€ofiQZUj ^errGoeajtuir^dQ/s^y L\ei>eu(SGi ir p 
^€or^6iH^t}} Qtaedirsu Quir/bpSoj ^/dljl^Cj u/b/SliLjLii, umih^iT(T^<oSiL^iU(^iLd Q&^jr 
iLiTsbr Q^irL-iTLi<s(Dt..uj(^iU upfSiLjth ^eu^ssT Qpp/bsbmr GDsu^dpssriT. utriffy 

^iffSl<si^6trnQuj Qru^ Osms^seiflL-p^ih QuiT(r^(^<oaiL-.ajei]i^uj Qpdd'^')d(^^ (S^if 
Qsir(Bi^p^LTiUun'^ihy ^ear tbit LLts^^efr err Qpd^^Q^Lo urB^eodd^ dp QuQ^m 
QaaesiL^iqetsiL^eBiLCiiJUn'^ih ^^eu2svr ^iredar L^rrineiJi^s etneuppesTfr, £B(TrflQu(i^iB Q^/reaoi^ 
Quj{t(B ^QeudpQ^LD ^eum ppptbdQs Quirirp^^BmujiTpe^ QeuemQQLoeir^ eSf^ihup 
pdseui^LUy (^eu^etsrp ^'^^currsdQsfrem® Q)<sn^p Qeudp^ihy (^eu^ffsrp jsj^emd 
QafTenerrrr^ Q prrpQc^^ih ep0(Si(^Lfds(tpLh e^jju Qu(7^(oa)UDiLi&Di^(5S)LDLUfreo smB&DLU 
^eur(^ih eremrrectBeoea) enjppesriT. 

(^Ssr p^ pekeifT fsserfljjj Quiujrds 
fSL—dpLLQ QeuedrCoi^^Lh iB p^^u^Qm 
0su6^^Q{UireS€nQi(osr€sr-d 
iS^eossSu OuireSidp Q<3=(sui^ rSeoiEi^suirLj 
eQssiud^ eud^ ^iMirdprriEiSiu 
(ouedQsudd LD^iUbiJTdoedi^aSlesr 
/5^(5DtX)/f ioTeS^LDsir IBLU^Q^eST p 

QpfT p^QymQff^ {Sp^^LlfSLD 

Qprrdoi)^(SuJir<5sfls)jQeijre5r (^Ljpih, 125) 

(oTegrd^sirrB^esr jrd^puL^d sk-piiiu^pdo sirednss* iBeo/EfTstii iBeoQuuseSdiSLh ^eOLLi'r 
sL^e^jiL s^L^i—ed^pp QuQ^esiiDupfS ^(SS)UJ /Efresrsinh eresoresSeo etoeuppearir^ 
Qusek iD^^d^u Quit IT (feuds’ dp Quit^i^ld QuQ^iEaQsireiDU-iq QpetDLUUi^peSlear 
Qpei^dsod^p QpiFdp uiriBetsiUj ^(Sp^ etasuppp (^fBuj(ey6l ^ih, pek iD'BmeSletDUJ 
lip^u LSlpQefT(T(r^p^ 0 atu iBiudp ^euear ufT^ieameiDLD Q/sirdQ tS^eudevr 

^dpiTih er&sar&sBdi) esieuppstfijTiTeiJiT* ^^Besr/BerreifletoujiLiih ^ffietoujiLiih uiTi^^pjpiu 

10 
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uea)L^aS/b Sr^fSuj(Tiki(g sasev^^arir. ^eufr QstremL^ ^mtEiserm 

errjreomia Qsfrmi^piec Qutr(7^^^thn-^th» ^eer(o/D&i> ^^ufTi^/t^uusaiL^ 

^jireaarQ jj^ens^^GiriLjth i 3 mup(^^ Qeusfi Qp^p Qs(Te6arL^pp(^ Qenpi sirffsaurih 
erpfreu^ i^^/SiuGa)LDajrr^prr(^th. 

87 104 ayszoiT a-^frgrr Q<srdj(LjLLs<sfr jti^sLorreor Q/s(SlLCiiTm‘(^^QDtuu u/b/S 

UJGjreurr(^ih. 96, 102 ^jjemQth jijeuear lls^oVTu upfBiL'&sreiKTuSl ^ih j^susk 

uiTL^easiQenfT® Qs=iTdsuuLLL^<ss:>Ui QuiT(j^pp(0LDLUiT(^ih, 9 6-40 urru^eSlso 

^^SLorrm losm QurT(i^LLQL^i^6i^ff uQSiseajjri^&^p^ds eS ufd^ puL^ib LD<s&flif insarims 
eij0ih (oT^eo [Be^Qpih QufT^fB^cu srr^uu(^eu (Lp<ss>L^uj6ij(^sd ‘S^puuLLQsrrerrfTsar. 

100 - 44 ) utTL^eSleo ^6uek iSIp/BpCcUfr^ jif^s5i£HT(ok ^ev'^dseaorL^ s^puuLl 

(Behetr^. ^^eSIear ^uufrL-.e06s&r (TpskiSek mafSiiSlQ^ppeii QuiT(T^ppii>{r(^ch. 

105 Qpped 120 euGSiW Q^^stefT Q&^LUtqLLseHr Q<dudrun'(fl<oSiaju uppSluj€isr6uiT(^ih^ 
^ei/p^err 109, 110 ^trsm^Bib ^Q6ij/sp<oS)jr (cfsndQd s^^puuLLL^mQeueofi ^ih 
ufT/fluSek QpuQu eSIerrdQem-eiJiTpeSlek jij<sts)6us(^ih ^6uek uirL-eoaQeirfr® (Es^irdsu 
ulI/L-cst, 

121 Qpp^ 126 6u<otDir eL.(drefr Qs^iLiqiLserr LD%vujLDrrsBr ^0(ipu;Ldsrrff}(omLUu 
upfSuues(eu(T(^ib. 125 -a;^' utri^eQek^ ippQpiToum LLds^iLKsk CTmpj (^fStuLjd 
SfTGSWUULp.^W e?y^Q/ 4 £) LL^UJlUfTeifr ^({^QpUpdstrifl^LLlU UpfShjuQpUUni^lh. 123 - 44 ) 
ufTL^eSleo t^euek Q^it enemosiLdii^ih^ ld^lusst (srek^ih QuuUQ^ih sk-puudBpeo 
siT&stn 6S» 

127 Qppei) 136 €uets)jr ^ekerr um^eoseir Qen&r ^(Sbhuju upfSujmexjiT^ib, ^uLf^ 
fsa^ ppSdo ^(otDLUu up/SlojesieuiTs FP6kir(Bu up^u u^L^eos(^i}) 240 ^ 241 , 374 
375 - 41 ) ^<£Eu u^(^<oar(^ ufTL^edsek o.idrerrear, ^(supm>pu urru^LU L^&deuir QpeuiT ^ 

^euear lieo /Brrssih /sd^SlujsseSliBSith ^eOLofr «4— e)/Ll(^ cS^ewLfLsk Q<s^a(Bpp eujxe^rrpj 
9(3 u(TL^eSiQ&o^ih siremuuu^eSldo'^* {^Loem^^u ufruptu Qu(T^(^9lp^ffi^Q^u^ 
** Qlliti^, Qinrr^ufTL^uj isTskQp ^srotLi® (^/SluLSlLlL^eorff), 

ufT^^p^u u6tDL-.(iSp sfreauruu^ib upm^pfS p srri^uuL^rr(ots)u> siSluuuits 

fu&feiT^, 

141 Qppdi 147 €Q;(Sro/r e^errefT uffdaek soieiiujmsSd Q<sn‘uQu0Ui Qus^^u 
up/Stuesreurr^th, 148 Qppeo 151 cjy«D/r ^^errmeu ^emi^nd (Bsitu QuQ^iBdr&floauj 
iLjth 152, 153 @ 0 u/r 4 «_a)«(^ 4 £) eueosSeo ’^ff^<6ts)UJiLiih up/6laj€or6uiT(^th, 

137 OP pea 140 eumir o-ekerr urrds&r /diT(^^ea 63 J 6 fr(^eLSsvru up/iSujmeufr(^u), 
QjfEiiEJednb a/earerreo erQpeijQsi/rtLiLb upfSp OpiTL^iTuiTS eu(n^LSIi^p^ ^oidl^Quj 
eu&r^eu^^u upfBiu ufTL^eaa&r eud^0ppeSlsifr g)s 5 ro 6 i/ S)i— i^p^d^Q^ppea «l.®4d 
erekQ pemr eami QearQpek , 

154 Qppea 181 eueairiLieirerruiTdsBerf Qatrem^sn’earisj Sipfrebr, ereuapdCSafrear^ 
0u>emeiir Qppe^LU (^pi dl earn fk ear (ssuru upfSujear6u(T(^ih, ^euppu&r 16 6-44) ufru^eSIp 
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y^(^< 5 ^fr/b^iTs Qsserr&^ccjeir ^amem-/B^tTUJ^ (^^SeotDSsrssrssr ^&isi(T 
eSIu^^ih ^^fSemaCcLUfTf^^d <sb(^^S ^uuitl^^ ^^Q^(T(^^uS/b (o<g=ir^^s(fr!r 
(ourr§}^]LD. 

(3) 182 Qppe^ 195 (oU(omir ^(^^uGSiHuu/bSu ^(7^6uiTd(^ 

<sTm pSl(B’:EiemL£l^6^n‘i£>eo^ Qufrjweurrs Q/scrsQ ^euQeun'Q^ 

(otDLUS 3 ?^rSI eu/bLf^^^^euesrisufT<3s<aijenefr uirdserriT^^ Q^fr(^d6BLjULL(Elerenear. 

(4) 196 211 eu^n, u[f!9l(s>d tpei)<suss)P d 

ssrniQ Qun'jbfS’i Q^nL-fTine^ /9,73/r enrruSeoirsd Qssfr(Si.i^ 0 O Qp^e^iu 

uffl^^<s?jefr <QT/b^<d>Q<str^errii^^&0 i^eoeufr ld.qcv ucrds^ Q^rri^^sCjuil. 

Qeheneor, ^6up^<^ 200 202 eiiQnirii^erreir ( uiTfflLD6Beffi^ir LDeaur/h^ 

QsfTeht^LhuLp ^f/^!m(B<35rr(oeu'^GfriqLh siB&unQeuom-LpiLiisfSitr ^p<oSi 6 ii 

uumiSJ ^ih ., r^eufr (^(^ihiSiL/ (^<orDp (ipLpdsuuL-inTGiLDiBsar ^so^su p’^eufTserflesr (^(so^p 
upfBuu u(TL ei) 6 urfi^^ 7 uS^ Q&^irdsuuLLL esn^rra^ih. 

5. 212 QppSd 256 6 HQS)ir (TptpQs(ipLD<!^ssr(^Lb j^Be^LDtsbresTQ^LurrQaj ^p/s 

Qprreojruup/B eu^ii^'liaunfr sk^fSiU j^ijnBspuird^bir Q^rrcf)'d<s 5 UULL(Sloirerrear , @eup 
^ek j 5 /p<oii CDLDpQs'Tbmj(Sl peuQpajSdQeunir^ 6 ij;^<sQ(^uQuitit QppoSljjeuif^s’^u up/Buj 

u(TL^eo<sB(^(ipmenm. (^c^iirs&rr ffi.6v^<55 eufT^buion Qsu,gi/p^ ^ihioidsosfbsiT QiDpQsrrsssr 
L-^eoT irirpeQehr (^exjfrsVjoiruuprBdj u;Tl^^S(^u> !T'<mT([;i.!7- Qs^irdsuuLLL^.e^ , 212, 213-^ 

UfTL^eosek QtBrruQu^n^'^ Qs^crp^sor 6 UL—sSl(^ppp(^Qpei!r ^puuLLL^eanajiTjS ^iih tSleir 

mieaetT ufTL^^seffhoor Q^fTL-ilLf Q/BiTdQ fF6m(^^ Q ti’n ' / eat emT(^m. 

(6) 257 Qpp(^ 335 (SustDir QpLpiLj<5is)L^ LDskear^ih LDekssrQ^LDeiTfiSIp ^esBu 

ulLl ^6^ 6^ frifserfJesr sS'jTLh, QdsmwL-y LDpd(^L^^ ^puLjy ^rr^^emuipihj 0^6® iT mpth 

LJmTULjesr(Sufr<soi 3 , <oT€vr/ 6 ls 3 rQ(^ueireifr Qun '0 k up/Btu Qi^djiipl^siSfriTtsp Q^rr^dsu 
uLl.(Bi^&Tevr, ^<5S)(Su ^suffuuL — L — d)(S\) <o^ ff IT 6f>^ictr d (^/Bppssr i^emr £l’^sarppp(^(fluj 
(^fBuLjdsscoir U 6 ):) Q.iruju^LL. 6 s&ff}p str&stiruuQp^S'ek g)p Q^fr(^^ QpQp^tk ^dimmih 
ti.(drfffr(Sco 6 ij(cLU eremd (BsiTL^di) Qurr(^ppi£>!T(^ih. 

Q^ired-Lfppff^saar - “ Q^fBiUfB QpuiBdr ” erckp (^p^irp^eo “ ^iTLbQjrrTtl. 

L — 6\) ” <oT€hrp u(^^d(^d ^ (^pjS&OLLsdresrQ^Lo ’SitlI.l sp^isiJiTQp LLpeuQ^ih Qufrifp 

Q^rTi^(d) Q6ud^^<sisijTu Quitq^^ Lfpdusrns^L — <^id> ’ isTearu QurTQ^^sft^fiSlu “ Quirear 
eufrirdp^k ear LjrHujL-.(B(^ fSiTihiBear GTearp {i-jpih, 308) Ql&^djiLjerr ^dleoiDebr ear^sard 
^fBpp^rrs /Bd^i^id^evflujiT siriLipiL^erreireard, urTL^e^do ^ ^ ^rr id ear ear car * 

ejcaid 3f^puuLLtsp(f^ppG^ear c^uu(rLL(El<5a)L^p p’^suear (^^fSeoiDearearek erear j)^euir 
<SB0^eanT(BuiT^LD, 

u(^^iiSeo ^ ^gariT iDearearear ” (srear^tD, ^^iTd(^p pSs\) 6 ue 6 r (srear^iD ^eoif 
si^puuLLQeherrearQireafl^iD ^euireserrQpear ^^^LDfrear Q/s^iDfreari^^ Qpp 6 \)[Tsd Oi^pu 
ulLl-, (^p/SeOLDemearnQuiredr p<su]T(T<sd Qa‘tT^(^ped QuiTQ^dprr^. ^wircsefr ^etjQeurr 
(r^nd(^p p^euirsefrrr^d ^puu(Blp€d(T^th, ^uui^^aS^drerr ufTL^eodsefff&o (266, 
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315 ^irs^(Slu> liisseufTds) ^ekfSKBed^ih uirtL^emL-.^ Quhjit af^/DuuL^rreoiUi 

iLifT^thy ^etsBuuLLL^. e^jriT6s&f}^ lurr^sm'^ (^^<oCiir^ ^sup/Slek ^puLf 

QppeSliU u^Oufr(^Ll ufr£—^<ss(^LD ^uu^^aSeo (sSliroSnSQ^ppeoir^ilif ^uu(^^iiSI^ 
pdoOsujrrrsd &h-puuLLu,eu& ^pj/SsCLuskmir pir p^et!rD<^fSl ^ ^ir&'iTd(^ 
Q€U0Bar(BlLS}L^p^ gL.ps:SL^ff}tqth e^irn^etriTssd Q6B!T(^(^pQ&> Qurr(7^ppLD[T(^Lb, 

^uu(^^uS^ 266, 315 ^Qlu g )0 ufn—^S(^Lb f^(^6i/uuo°o(opir @ 6 yr 0 (p<F^ 

Q&^eareaflQjjUJiLjLh, ^^siii!TQetsr(^iL{Tevri^QQsnJU\Ljih ^rSIppmeuirs eS(i^pp6SleeT, g)ffl/a90 
u(tL^eOs(^u> (STssfT jfem ppaQe^rr Qei]fSli—p^(r^ihS> ^uu(^fiaS}p (oiff^if/BpeorQeuetfrd 
&(T^^QmQp&sr<, 

ueo^fSSipu ufTdsserr senih^etTerr §}uu(^^uSIffi> 313 Qppdi 325 eii<SG)jr eueoeoirsaar 
QpffoBso <5Tekp 6p0 Qufr06huppSlujear€tiJirm&^thf 326 Qppdd 335 6u(ss)ir ^^<oar(^eoSs)) 
(sreirp ^0 Quitq^^ upiStJUesreiins<Si\ih Qpir^dsuuLLQeiTefresr, 

(7) 336 Qppdd 354 eueiXfir ^ir^if Lc>pd(^u^uSlssrfr Qu&ssi^^em LL&surd^ (sS(^iiiU^ 

^ihiDpd (^i^uSJearfT Quempir ii>p/ds, ^pi^p Quirfr iBs^p’^d pp “ inrSBiLuirp 
** ^(oOipupfSIuj Q'9^djiLiLl.<s€fT[rspQpir(^dsuuLiQ6iT€irm ^ Quu(^^uSl 

§^efretr urrd^Qerr&D^dfTiJb ufTi-^u ulLQ L^ frn' QuiU[fl&>su^ ^(Si^ih^ S ipd(^i£luQu(ip^Q^(^ihf 

ufrL^uuLL(oL-{riT Qucuir Q6F<ourfS(^d6s<siithy 344, 845 ^SIlu ^(^urr<sB<s6{f)egr 

^^LDLLQih ufTL^uuLLQL^rrir Quiuif fi.errstrmQurrp &tpd (^fStui^d srremuufSpffi) 
Qu(T0ppLDrrssSleo'^, ^ek^iLjih 344-«^££> Q<3^djiqeff}p ufrL^uuLLQL^rriT Quluit 
6Bfr6uoruuLLip.6d^ ; 845-^iD QcFCuqerf^eo 

617/5(2 piriT U<S^(Sjr (oULLU Gsij/Epsir ” 

^erfliuiT pnGin ii9(oUsrr pearSosrLDfrG JT ” 

crearu Q^s^irpaGerr ^puuLL(Sl<sfrerrear • ^ ipd(^^ui3e;> “ ^eu^orr ^euir ’* 

(,5y62;^w jifevif uiTLp-CU^) (srear ^(^(oOiindQ^^fTp s{T&soruu(Bieij^ QuiT(i^/Bprrsa)LD srr&sars, 

Q<ff=LUiLiLLs6rr QuemQ^irefr taidQpTrr Quaoorpjr inp/uQufTiT ^Quj §}0^pp 
^(T®j)iriLjiiu/D{ 6 l SppeSsif^ ^(Tjeuff u(TlL®^l^^ ^Ssoeuiiasd ^fS pppQiue^iTmLD'jSli^Go 
^ tpd(^/6luQu(ip^Gi^iT Quujfr ^(^Qprri^dpsariTGurr^Lh. ^eupp/srr ujr&sariT ump. 
LUmeurra Qs^djtLjLLseffl^m^ih ^staeu ^ 0 fB( 2 <a; gjebeu/TLDeb eSljreSiq&rerrear, 

( 8 ) 355, 356 ^Quj ^Q^Q^pujiLjLLai^ih “ srr(El^iT^p^ ” (STek^th ^(sapiLjeoiL^ 

UJeareufTA eS^dQearpsai \ 356-^ih Q.3^ibiLj&r Qprrei)siTULSluj &-(oG)iruSleo ^rrQeufr^p 

Qpesr^i/k ^etDpd^ QiLpGairefTfrsd £B(rLLi-^uuLL(9iefr&r^, j^dQ<9^djiLieff}earS^ 
^^Ssasriqth ^siDpiLjth Sj<s<5)Gu ” <5ieord 6 f>^puuLLu^ 0 ppeSlesi, Q&Dp/b^ekerr 355-^ih 
Q>^UJiLj(^u:> ^p^&spuQufTQ^errQpeard Gsau-p^iBujGpuUfrth, 

(9) 357 Qppeo 400 eunoiff ^0 QfBfSuuL^rTineo QpLp^tLieaiU. Geu/kpeoDjriLiii) 0 jz/ 

£eo w^for<stojrtLiih up/SujeBr(Sijth^ posflGiu li^s'Ssfr iqem ir p^eueareijuiirsu uen^puuLLu. 
QffUjiLiiLeiA' eSjr^iLieirerrafr, 
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Report on the marketing of Rice in India and Burma : Pages 626. 

Price : Re. 1-4-0. 

A handy authoritative reference book on the marketing of rice in 
India and Burma has been a long felt need. The monograph of the 
Agricultural Marketing Ad^ - ^er fulfils this need. Almost every aspect 
of the problem of marketing of rice has been considered in this volume. 
Each chapter contains a wealth of details and recommendations which 
will be very useful to the student, the trader in rice, the reformer and 
the politician. 

The first chapter dealing with the supply side of rice gives an in- 
teresting history of paddy culture and a clear analysis of the different 
seasons for sowing, harvesting and marketing in various provinces of 
India and Burma, It also gives a valuable account of the different 
varieties of rice grown in the country, and of their three-fold classifica- 
tions into (a) fine, medium or bold (coarse), (b) raw or par boiled 
(c) milled or hand-pounded rice. This chapter lays stress on the inade- 
quacy of our rice supply to feed our growing population and on our 
regrettable dependence on foreign imports of rice. 

The second chapter on ‘‘Utilisation and Demand’’ gives an evalua- 
tion of paddy and rice utilised for different purposes such as sowing, 
stock-feeding, manufacturing into products (e.g., murmura, keel; 
chura), for industrial uses, for export and by far the most important of 
all, for domestic consumption. The section on ‘‘Demand” deals with 
the variations in the per capita consumption of rice in different provin- 
ces and in the demand for various varieties of rice according to the 
economic status of the consumers, their age-long prejudices and “ their 
religious susceptibilities.” 

The third chapter under the caption “Wholesale Prices” begins by 
stating that Indian prices are entirely uninfluenced by world price 
trends and that even within the country there is no such thing as an 
average price of rice due to “the existence of an enormous number of 
varieties, the complexities of cmsumers’ preferences, the localisation of 
production types, the localised nature of demand and the non-existence 
U 
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of any representative type or standards of quality/’ It also points out 
the woeful lack of organisation in the sales of paddy when compared 
with that of the relatively organised market for rice. The prices of rice 
are influenced by the main quality factors such as (a) conformation 
(fine, medium and bold), (b) raw or parboiled (c) machine milled or 
hand-pounded (d) variation in grade or quality, (e) age or maturity (f) 
artificially applied.” After enumerating the methods advised by the 
government for the speedy dissemination of market news for the agri- 
culturist through the radio and the press, the chapter contains a resume 
of the working of the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Act 
and of the pushing into wider use the AGMARK grades. 

In Burma there is not much disparity between the paddy prices and 
rice prices except for some premiums paid for old crops and for ‘‘boat” 
paddy coming from riverain tracts. The advantages which Burma 
market has over the Indian market are in the limited number of grain 
varieties placed in the market which confirm to recognised trade 
standards and in the comparative efficiency of the market organisation. 
The only disruptive tendency in Burma is the dealing in “futures” which 
instead of levelling seasonal fluctuations in prices aggravates them. 

The succeeding three chapters deal in great detail with the prepara- 
tion of rice for the market, assembling and classification, grading and 
standardisation. Unlike other staples like wheat, barley and gram, paddy 
is not ready for consumption after the process of reaping, threshing and 
winnowing but it has to go through the process of de-husking either raw 
or after parboiling. But paddy does not travel straightway from the 
grower to the consumer, it passes through a long array of middlemen 
who collect the paddy from the grower, bring it to the assembling 
centre and then distribute it through middlemen to the ultimate con- 
sumers. In this process of assembling the produce and distributing it, 
as the chapter points out, there are involved much wastage of effort, 
unnecessary payments and the heavy economic loss resulting from the 
profiteering of a vast number of middlemen by which the actual price 
got by the grower for his produce is greatly depressed. Classification 
and grading are absent in India due to the innumerable varieties of rice 
grown. So the trade in rice is carried on only through a visual examina- 
tion of samples of paddy and the rice contents of samples. This rough 
method is hi^ly unsatisfactory cjnd even individual attempts at stand- 
ardising products through the use of trade marks will not infuse confi- 
dence in trade transactions. So the chapter lays it conclusively that full 
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use should be made of the Agricultural Produce (Grading and Mark- 
ing) Act, 1937, and the produce should be graded according to the 
specifications of the Act. Already the reception of AGMAKK rice in 
the foreign markets is very encouraging. Hence it is high time that 
more of the rice producers should conform to the AGMARK rules. 

With Burma the problem is entirely different, her rice (un-husked 
paddy) being well graded by a volumevisual process. But the Burmese 
system is not fool-proof as attempts are usually made by dishonest 
buyers to use measuring ba skets of varying volume on the pretext that 
the paddy does not conform to vhe standard specifications. The grading 
of rice (husked) is according to a “volume-cum-weight system,” through 
a rough device and this method gives some protection to both parties. 

The next four chapters on “Conservation,” “Handling and Trans- 
portation,” “Wholesale Distribution” and “Manufacturing and Distribu- 
tion of Rice Products” apart from dealing with the respective topics 
exhaustively, offer some valuable recommendations. For the bulk- 
storage of paddy it is recommended that growers in particular areas 
should co-operate for starting central storage and marketing societies 
and thus gain an extra^rofit by selling stored grains at the end of the 
seasonal glut. The greatest single addition to the marketing charge of 
rice comes under the head “freights” and any reduction of transport 
charges will not only expand the market for the grower in different 
regions but will confer a real benefit to the consumer. The operation 
of the “flat rate principle of rates” and “the telescopic scale of rates” in 
the railways have not in any way substantially reduced the handicaps 
for the marketing of rice. A planned and drastic reduction of rates can 
alone minimise the handicaps. In the distributive trade of rice there 
exists a host of intermediaries between the grower and the consumer 
whose profits consume a good portion of the money that ought to go to 
the cultivators. The chapter does well in pleading for “a proper system 
of marketing and for a more direct participation in the marketing pro- 
cess by the grower himself.” 

In India about 5-7 per cent of the total crop production (2-41 mil- 
lion tons) is utilised for seed. Such a large utilisation of grains for seeds 
is due to faulty seed selection and faulty methods of cultivation. The 
eleventh chapter draws our attention to the immense good that can 
come about by the Agricultural Departments popularising the use of 
seeds of improved high yielding strains. The unnecessarily large num- 
ber of varieties of grains grown in India may be given up in order to faci- 
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litate standardisation and the specification of quality by which easy, reli- 
able, commercial transactions may be made feasible. The absurd multipli- 
city of weights and measures current in the country leads to a good deal 
of foul play much to the detriment of the agriculturists and it gives rise to 
a sense of insecurity in commercial transactions. The recommendations 
made in chapter twelve favour the strict enforcement of the Standard 
of weight Act, 1939, in the provinces and the adoption of the Imperial 
gallon as the standard of dry measure at least in wholesale transactions. 

Wherever possible explanatory diagrams and photographs are given. 
The appendices supply statistical data and information about the market- 
ing acts in the country and practices obtaining elsewhere. The volume 
is a welcome addition to the long list of publications which the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Department has to its credit. 

B. V. Narayanaswamy. 


Report on the marketing of Groundnut in India and Burma: pages 446. 

Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

Among the groundnut producing countries of the world India comes 
first both as to the area under groundnut cultivation and as to the quan- 
tity produced. The average acreage and production during 1933 to 1937 
were 7 milHon acres (36% of the world acreage) and 2*82 million tons 
(34 per cent of the world production). About 40 per cent of the total 
production enter into internationl trade, the chief customers in the order 
of importance in the pre-war days being France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, Germany and Italy. India ranks first in the export 
of groundnut kernels and the average value of exports during 1933-34 
to 1937-38 was 11 crores of rupees. Hence the importance of the study 
on marketing of this cash crop. 

The first chapter contains a description of tlie chief varieties of 
groundnuts grown in India, the sowing, harvesting and marketing sea- 
sons of the crop and the outlets for the surplus kernels and oil cake. 
According to the second chapter, groundnuts are put to thi*ee different 
uses (for seeds, for edible purposes and, most important of all, for ex- 
tracting oil) . The demand for groundnut oil is an example of composite 
demand. So the actual quantity of the produce demanded is necessarily 
regulated by the relative prices of vegetable oils, animal fats and mar- 
garine and also by the size of the Indian crop. Peanuts and Coroman- 
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del varieties of the groundnuts grown in India are ideal for the extrac- 
tion of oil, though bolder varieties good lor edible purposes are also used 
for crushing into oil. Burma has little exportable surplus of groimdnuts, 
the whole of its production being used to meet her internal demand; 
and occasionally she imports from India. In the chapter on ‘Prices’ we 
find that the Indian producer is unable to reap the full benefit of the 
higher prices paid for his produce in the international trade due to the 
intervention of a host of intermediaries and the want of adequate mar- 
keting intelligence. Apart from these the essentials for better marketing 
are conspicuous by their absence. “Standard weights and measures, a 
uniform system of price quotation and standard terms of contacts 
regarding impurities, moisture, allowances etc., and a system of collec- 
tion and dissemination of reliable price news are steps towards making 
prices better known to producers and securing them a better return for 
their produce.” So far tliis ideal has not been attained and in the future 
every effort should be made to implement these measures which will 
augment the income of the producer. Besides these the estabhshment 
of the organised trading in ‘futures’ in the chief ports exporting ground- 
nuts will smooth out price fluctuations and give further security to the 
primary producers. 

The chapter on the ‘Preparation for Market’ convinces us that a 
little more care given to the harvesting of the crop at the right-time will 
help to reduce the contents of fatty acids in the groundnuts and it will 
also help to fetch a higher price for the crop. The decortication of 
groundnuts by machines instead of by the hand with the help of mallets 
and sticks ensures a higher percentage of unbroken kernels — a factor 
which directly influences the price paid for the produce. In the chapter 
on ‘Assembling’ we come across all the shortcomings familiar to the 
Indian market in agricultural produce e.g. the host of intermediaries, 
the subjection of debtor-cultivator to the price fixed by the creditor 
arhatya, the unjust deductions for the impurities in the produce offered 
for sale even though the produce is not impure, the use of inaccurate 
weights for buying, the bargaimng under cover and the payments for 
charity and deity which in reality go secretly to the pocket of the buyers. 
Regulated markets and co-operative credit and sale societies, according 
to the Report, will mitigate these evils, though the experience of the 
application of the Madras Commercial Crops Act 1933 is not very en- 
couraging. The distributive trade is mainly in the hands of decorticating 
factories, wholesale merchants and exporting firms. They collect the 
produce directly from the producer through agents or through village 
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merchants and distribute it for export purposes and for crushing into 
oil. The internal consumption of groundnuts is fast increasing, yet no 
organised trade bodies have yet been evolved to look after the interests 
either of the primary producers or of the sellers at the crushing centres. 

The Report further deals with the ‘grading and standardisation’ of 
groundnuts. The free fatty acid contents in groundnuts places the 
Indian produce at a discount. The Report shows that the fatty acids 
can be appreciably reduced by improved decortication, reduction of 
moisture, harvesting the crop when it is fully ripe and better storage. 
Freeing the kernels from impurities such as shells, nooks and broken 
kernels and castor seeds will also ensure better prices. It points out the 
difference between the “Incorporated Oil Seed Association Contract” 
and the Marseilles Contract. The latter encourages the presence of im- 
purities in the produce and gives rise to much wastage in transit charges 
etc. If the grading of groundnuts is done according to the Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) Act 1939, we can look forward to a 
bright future for the Indian producer of groundnuts. But the success of 
any such attempt will depend on the enthusiasm of the Marketing Staff 
and the publicity they give to the cause. Storage of groundnuts has 
never been a great problem because storage for more than a year results 
in the deterioration of the kernels, and storage is very risky on account 
of the wide price fluctuations which prevail in the trade. 

The railway rates lor groundnuts are higher than those for other 
oil-seeds, and the Report pleads for a revision of rates. As a conse- 
quence of the policy pursued by railways, the transport of groundnuts by 
motor trucks received an impetus, because motor transport is not only 
cheaper than railway transport but also dispenses with the cold formali- 
ties and miscellaneous charges of railway transport. If the railway is 
to hold its own position and be of substantial benefit to the producers 
the rates for the transport of groundnut should be the same as those for 
other oilseeds and there should be no discrimination shown against 
groundnuts. 

It is mentioned that the export of groundnut oil to the foreign 
markets has got a great future. The groundnut oil can be transported 
easily in barrels and can be standardised with greater ease. The Govern- 
ment must facilitate such progress by starting grading centres for oils 
and kernels. Our internal market is capable of vast improvement by 
making Vanaspati popular and by using groundnut oil for producing 
lubricants. But the present use of groundnut oil for adulterating til 
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oil and sesamum oil should be checked. The Report also warns us 
against looking with disfavour the crushing of groundnuts by ‘chekkus’ 
because the oil produced by this process has a premium over oil pro- 
duced by mills. Besides the crushing of groundnuts by chekkus provides 
employment for a vast number of telis; and as the crushing is generally 
done near the producing centres, it saves the unnecessary transport 
charges involved in transporting the nuts to the mills and then distri- 
buting the oil and cake to the producers themselves. There is also much 
scope for the expansion of the use of groundnut cakes for feeding cattle 
and for manuring. Here again, heavy transport charges and the preju- 
dices of consumers stand in the way. 

The Report advances a case for a regional planning, for growing 
different varieties of groundnuts according to the characteristics of dif- 
ferent soils, climatic conditions and the purpose for which the crops are 
intended. The distribution of better varieties of seed and the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge of scientific groundnut cultivation will go a long 
way in increasing the yield per acre. 

The curse of marketing in India is the diversity of weights and 
measures used. The sooner the Standard of Weights Act, 1939, is brought 
into force the better. As a good proportion of groundnut is sold by 
volume, standardising dry measures is also a very urgent need. The Im- 
perial gallon is now used for measuring kercseno oil and its use as the 
basis of a provincial di’y measure will be a welcome change. 

The statistical data, the graphs and plates in the Report help to 
give a clear understanding of the problems concerning the marketing 
of groundnuts. We feel, however, that, instead of giving at the end of 
each chapter the conditions obtaining in Burma, a separate section could 
have been included dealing exclusively with the production and market- 
ing of groundnuts in Burma. 

At the outbreak of the war the imports of hydrogenated oils from 
abroad completely ceased; and as a consequence of the stoppage of 
foreign supplies, the internal consumption of groundnut oil has increased 
from about 40 to 70 percent while exports have fallen from 55 percent 
to about 25 percent of the total production. The present time is opportune 
for India to develop her groundnut crushing industry and the manufac- 
ture out of groundnut oil products like Vanaspathi and lubricants. After 
the War, the export of raw groundnut kernels should be forbidden and 
encouragement should be given to the export of oil, oil-cakes and finish- 
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ed products. The recommendations of the Report for improving the 
marketing of groundnuts will be of immense use to agriculturists as well 
as to traders. 


B. V. Narayanaswamy, 


Mugguru Mu'rtul'ii. (Three Men of Destiny). By Sri A. S. P. Ayyar, 

MA., I.E.S., (Bar-at-Law) translated into Telugu by Sri. Katuri 

Venkateswara Rao Garu, pp. 303 published by Messrs. Vavilla 

Ramaswami Sastrulu & Sons, Madras, 1941. 

This novel depicts the conquests of Alexander the Great and the 
success of Chandra Gupta Maurya in becoming an emperor, with the 
tactful and timely advice and guidance of Chanakya, the politician. That 
these three men rose to fame by their self-effort is indicated by the 
title of the novel. 

As a learned and experienced judge, the author has represented 
facts as they are and has avoided controversy; and he has solved such 
differences of opinion in his own way (where history and tradition 
differ) by coming to fair conclusions. 

The Translator, Sri Katuri Venkateswara Rao, is a famous 
writer in Telugu. The foreign names are rightly Indianised in 
this novel, because the story belongs to our country, and our cul- 
ture. But when the same author, some years ago, translated “Buggargal” 
of Victor Hugo, he, with his co-translator Sri P. Lakshmikantam, M.A., 
did not Indianise those names, as that plot is entirely foreign, and any 
attempt to Indianise those names would tend to spoil the beauty of the 
contents of the novel. 

The style is simple throughout, classical in descriptions and narra- 
tions, and Vyavaharika in conversations, and in this he has attained 
almost an admirable success. The book abounds in a number of proverbs 
and wise-sayings, and continues to be interesting to the end. 

The depiction of the social customs of India in those days like the 
payment of a ransom by a disappointed wooer, the exclamation of 
Alexander at the banyan tree and the rhinoceros, the incident of the 
presentation of chivalrous hounds to Alexander the Great, the humour- 
ous description of the escape of Chandra Gupta from prison, and the 
political views of Alexander on the one side and those of Chanakya on 
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the other, are only a few of the instructive and interesting features of 
this novel. 

The book is certain to be popular with the Telugu-reading public. 

T. A. 


Groundnut (Marketing and other Allied Problems). By Dr. B. V. 

Narayanaswami Naidu, and S. Hariharan, published by the 

Annamalai University (1941), (pp. 147, Price Rs. 1-8-0). 

This is a publication in the well-known Annamalai University 
Economic Series, and embodies the results of a study undertaken by 
Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu University Professor of Economics in 
the Annamalai University and his Research student, Mr. S. Hariharan. 
This very interesting Bulletin deals with a subject of great topical inte- 
rest in its international, national and local aspects. Groundnut plays an 
important part in the crop economy of India in general and Madras in 
particular. Among the districts of this presidency, South Arcot occu- 
pies the foremost rank as regards groundnut, and as such the authors 
have devoted special attention to this district. 

In successive sections they give a succinct account of the various 
problems relating to groundnut such as agricultural research, marketing, 
transport charges, export trade, prices and finished products. The sec- 
tions on marketing are of special interest and deserve to be commended. 
With the help of an interesting diagram the chain of middlemen, connect- 
ing the primary producer with the final consumer, is indicated, and the 
various handicaps to which the cultivator is subject are clearly revealed 
by the investigations conducted by the authors in the South Arcot Dis- 
trict. Co-operative marketing and regulation of markets are offered as 
best solution of the agricultural marketing problem. The analysis of 
regulated markets in the various provinces of India and of the Madras 
Commercial Produce Markets Act with special reference to the South 
Arcot District will be found useful by the student of the agricultural 
economy of India. 

Of special interest at the moment are the sections dealing with export 
trade and prices. The changing fortunes of the export trade in groundnut 
since 1909-10 have been carefully reviewed. The adverse effects of the 
12 
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present war, which has led to the loss of the valuable Continental (France 
was our best customer) market, have been clearly brought out. The 
section on prices is complementary to that on the export trade. Since 
groundnut tends to have and a world price its price has fluctuated 
violently in recent years. For instance, the world depression period 
(1929-33) witnessed a precipitous fall of prices. After a recovery, which 
was particularly marked on the eve of the present war and the first eight 
months of the war, groundnut prices again tumbled down and reached 
a record low level largely in consequence of the loss of the Continental 
market and increase in freight and insurance charges. The prevailing 
low prices do not even cover the cost of production and have very ad- 
versely affected the economic position of the grower. 

After commenting on the unsatisfactory progress made by the manu- 
facturing industries connected with groundnut in this country the 
authors put in a strong plea for a further development of the oil and 
allied industries, especially in view of the numerous uses to which 
groundnut products can be put. This problem is invested with great 
urgency at the present moment, owing to the market crisis brought about 
by the war. 

The authors deal with the various suggestions made to meet the 
serious situation created by the decline in exports and fall 
of prices of groundnut. They refer to the difficulty of finding alterna- 
tive export markets as brought out by the Meek-Gregory Mission to the 
U.S.A. They do not favour restriction of cultivation of the groundnut 
crop, advocated by Dr. T. E. Gregory, partly on the ground of the un- 
suitability of any policy of restriction to a country like India where the 
per capita income is lamentably low and partly on the ground of the 
strong conservative outlook of the Indian agriculturist. They appear, 
however, to be unduly pessimistic when they say that any attempt to 
make him change his ways in preference to modem methods is fore- 
doomed to failure. After indicating the difficulties in raising alternative 
crops, they finally conclude that the easiest and the best way of 
utilising surplus commodities is to increase the internal demand,” either 
by increasing the consumption of the raw commodity as such or by 
converting the surplus into manufactured products. While there can 
be no two opinions among Indian Economists and businessmen about the 
conclusions reached by the author, we are not sure how far the solution 
suggested by them is the “easiest” and how far it may result in giving 
prompt relief to the cultivator. The authors themselves recognise the 
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need for a comprehensive plan of action by the Government at more 
than one front. 

The publication under review is the result of patient research work 
and should serve as an inspiration to students of Economics in other 
Universities. It is to be greatly welcomed both as an addition to our 
knowledge about the crop economy of an important Agricultural staple 
in India and also as an analytical and constructive study offering sug- 
gestions regarding the duty and the policy of the State in relation to 
Indian agriculture and industry. 

S. G. Beri. 


(1) Descriptwe Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscript, 
deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
compiled by Shripad Krishna Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., University 
Professor of Sanskrit, Benares Hindu University. Vol. II, Grammar. 
Part I — Vedic and Paniniya, 1938. 

(2) Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscript, 
deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
compiled by Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Sans- 
krit, Hindu College, Delhi. Volume XVI. Part I. Vaidyaka, 1939. 

(3) Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscript, 
deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
compiled by Hiralal Rasikda Kapodia, M.A. Vol. XVII, Jaina 
Literature and Philosophy. Part III (a) Agamika Literature 1940. 

(4) Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscript, 
leposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
compiled by Parashuram Krishna Gode, M.A., Curator, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute. Vol. XIII, Part I, Kavya, 1940. 

All lovers of Sanskrit, particularly, students of historico literary 
Research in Sanskrit, would welcome these volumes of the descriptive 
catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts, published by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. Nos. 1, 2 and 4, now under review, 
are the first parts of Volumes II, XVT and XIII respectively and they 
describe in alphabetical order the manuscripts of Sanskrit Grammar 
(—Vedic and Paniniyan— ), Vaidyaka (—Indian Medicine), and Kavya 
(Poetry and Prose) respectively, and No. 3 is the third part dealing 
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with the maiiuscripts of Jaina Agamas, the first two parts being already 
published and reviewed in a previous number of this Journal. The 
cataloguing work has been very carefully done though the proof read- 
ing of the Sanskrit matter deserves more attention. Besides the des- 
criptions of manuscripts the details regarding various editions, dates of 
the manuscripts, etc., given under the heading — 'References^ are very 
helpful to those who work in those fields. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute and its Research staff 
are to be highly congratulated for having efficiently compiled and pub- 
lished these volumes of descriptive catalogues and they place the Sans- 
krit Reading Public, particularly the Sanskrit Research scholars, under 
a deep debt of gratitude to them. It is hoped that further volumes of 
the descriptive catalogue will be pulished as early as possible. 

V. A. R. 
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Chapter 7 


INDIGENOUS BANKING 

No reliable statistics are gathered about indigenous bankers; nor is 
it possible to collect any information about them for they are very nerv- 
ous to give out any infomiation. The only available source through 
which any information can be got is the Commissioner of Income-Tax. 
He has got control over these indigenous bankers, who have to submit 
annual returns to the Income-Tax Department. Attempts to gel any 
information from the Commissioner of Income*-Tax failed. However, in 
1930 the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee was furnished with infor- 
mation not only by the Commissioner of Income-Tax but by the officers 
of the various circles. Personal investgiation was conducted by me 
through the help of a Chettiar friend in Devacottah and Coimbatore and 
it was possible to collect first hand information about Nattukkottai 
Chettiars. 

The importance of indigenous bankers in the supply of rural credit 
may be gauged by a study of the distribution of these bankers and capi- 
tal employed by them in the business. The Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, IVLadras, supplied the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee with 
information,* Tlie figures supplied by him include not only indigenous 
bankers but money-lenders, who paid income-tax. According to the 
commissioner, 2301 indigenous bankers with a capital of Rs. 20,32,27,264 
served the urban area and about 6465 with an estimated capital of 
Rs. 36,08,28,123 served the rural areas of the Presidency. From that it 
may be concluded that a majority of indigenous bankers supply credit 
to the rrual parts either directly or indirectly through the local money- 
lenders. The Chettiars do not finance agriculture in the same degree as 
they do in Burma. The needy and the poor go to them for loans and 
if the borrower happens to be an agriculturist, in that sense he finances 
agriculture. But enquiries in Coimbatore and Devacottah show that 
the Chettis lend to agriculturists in nine cases out of ten. About 10% of 
the borrowers are traders having good financial status. To agricultur- 


*Vide Appendix — Tables 40 & 41. 
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ists of good standing and dignity they used to lend at one time Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 40 thousands but lend at present not more than ten thousand. The 
banker who was enquired of at Coimbatore lent out on an average a 
lakh and a little more to agriculturists. These indigenous bankers in 
Devokottah and Coimbatore are managing agents of many rice mills and 
cotton spinning and weaving mills. In the cotton tracts of Tinnevelly 
and Ramnad districts, in and ai'ound Koilpatti there are chetti operations. 
Agricujturi^s are provided with loans at high rates of interest. In Tinne- 
velly the chettis assist traders in the purchase of chillies, paddy, pulses, 
jaggery and other articles. 


Distinction between Indigenous Bankers and Moneylenders 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees were entrusted with 
the task of distinguishing between bankers and moneylenders. But many 
of them were unable to distinguish between the two agencies. The 
following statement gives the information collected by the Provincial* 
Committees: 


Province 

Madras 


Bombay 


Bengal 


United Provinces 


The Punjab 


Number 

No figure is given; the communities that 
do banking business are the Nattu- 
kottai Chettis, the Multanis, the Mar- 
waris, the Kalladaikurichi Brahmins 
and the Komaties (Vaisyas). 

20,000 (estimated, including money- 
lenders) . 

Number not ascertained, but it is stated 
that there are only a few indigenous 
bankers. Number is decreasing. 

250 (estimated number of indigenous 
bankers who are willing to receive de- 
posits: the number of modem indigen- 
ous firms is 7). 

66 (according to information obtained 
from income-tax officers; distributed 


‘Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report.” 
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over 11 districts; in 18 districts there 
is not a single indigenous banker). 

Burma Total number of chettiar offices in Burma 

is estimated at 1,650. 

Bihar and Orissa 100,000 (estimated number of persons 

conducting the money-lending part of 
banking business. Besides, there are 
about 700 shroffs and urban money- 
lenders paying income-tax and a large 
number not estimated, who do not pay 
income-tax). 

Central Provinces There is only one indigenous firm which 

habitually receives deposits as a matter 
of ordinary business. 

Assam No information. 

Central Areas 29 in Ajmer-Merwara, 43 in Delhi and 29 

Hindu bankers in the North West 
Frontier Province, besides a larger 
number of Muslims. These figures are, 
however, not reliable, as they are not 
based on the definition given in para- 
graph 107 (distinction between indigen- 
ous bankers and money-lenders). 

In common usage in India, Mr. L. C . Jain says, “the distinction 
between a banker and a money-lender is generally based on the size of 
the working capital. It is also common according to the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, “that while there are moneylenders who receive 
deposits, there are certain classes of banking communities who, though 
they do not as a class receive deposits, have been regarded by the public 
for all practical purposes as bankers.” While the public are not capable 
of distinguishing between a banker and a money-lender, it is not im- 
possible to distinguish between the two. 

Banking may be defined in two ways. The first regards a banker as 
a dealer in credit, one who operates a bank through the use of his own 
and other people’s credit or funds. Many English, French and German 
writers define banks on this basis. According to Macleod “the verjj 
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essence and nature of a bank and banker is to create and issue credit 
payable on demand; and this credit is intended to circulate and perform 
all the functions of money. A bank is, therefore, not an oifice for bor- 
rowing and lending money but it is a manufactory of credit.” Another 
school regards the banker merely as an intermediary between the bor- 
rower and the lender and the difierence between the terms on which he 
borrows and those at which he lends forms the source of his profit. 
Among the many institutions which act as intermediaries in the capital 
market gathering the savings of the community and investing them in in- 
dustry and trade, the bank is only one type. Thus a bank begins with 
borrowing from the public and this distinguishes it from other enter- 
prises; it uses not its own funds but the funds placed with it by the 
public. Thus a banker may be taken to represent “any individual or 
private firm, which in addition to making loans, either receives deposits 
or deals in hundis or both.” (Dr. L. C. Jain — Indigenous banking in 
India). Those who do not undertake any of these activities but lend out 
their own capital are money-lenders. Mr. Anwar Iqbal Qureshi says 
“To my mind unless the Saukhars accept deposits regularly, they cannot 
be styled as bankers, because accepting deposits is a fundamental func- 
tion of a bank. Dealing in hundis and bills of exchange is also one of 
the main functions of the bank. So it is said that those who do not 
receive deposits but deal in hundis should be entitled to be treated as 
bankers for they are performing at least one of the main functions of a 
bank. On this analogy it can also be said that providing financial accom- 
modation is also one of the principal functions of a bank and those who 
are doing the business of money-lending should also be treated as 

bankers. It is in this respect Dr. Jain’s definition falls short The 

simplest and most rudimentary definition of a bank is an institution which 
receives deposits and lends money. Tliis definition debars the Indian 
Saukhars to be included in the category of bankers.” One fails to under- 
stand Mr. Qureshi’s logic. When a money-lender who receives deposits 
is considered a banker, a money-lender who issues hundis alone is not 
included in the category of bankers though he may perform the functions 
of a bank in addition to money-lending. The only common ground 
between a money-lender and a banker is lending out money. A Saukhar 
who deals in hundis but does not receive deposits should be considered 
a banker. 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees which were asked to 
furnish separately the number of money-lenders and bankers, found it 
difficult to collect separate figures of the two agencies. The committee 
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should have requisitioned the help of the Income-Tax Department in col- 
lecting separate figures for indigenous bankers and money-lenders. The 
Reserve Bank through the Income-Tax Department could find out the 
exact number of bankers and professional money-lenders. Mr. Seneck, 
Commissioner of Income-Tax, Madras submitted to the Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee, a statement of the amount of capital invested in 
indigenous banking in urban and rural areas. But the figures supplied 
by him were not utilised by the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee 
and the Central Banking Enquiiy Committee. The census of India in 
1921 estimated the number of bankers at 1,461,000 but it included bank 
managers, money-lenders, exchange and insurance agents and money- 
changers. The previous estimates in 1901 and 1911 were 1,156,000 and 
1,128,000 respectively. But these figures are not in anyway helpful as 
they do not even allow of a rough estimate of the number of indigenous 
bankers. Steps should be taken to collect figures for bankers and money- 
lenders separately in the 1941 census. 

History of indigenous banking 

Ihe business of banking was perfectly understood by the 
people of ancient India and fairly practised by them. Giving 
and taking of credit is fotmd as early as the vedic period 
of 2000 B.C. One cannot be sure whether banking as such was prevalent 
in those days. In the early times the guilds of individuals issued coins as 
well as credit instruments but there is no reference to the issue of hundis 
or bills of exchange. The institutes of Manu give us rules regarding the 
recovery of debts, deposits and pledges and the rate of interest and policy 
of loans. Long before the development of banking in the North, the 
Dravidian South had a well-developed system of banking and credit, as is 
clear from ‘Sillapathikaram’ and other Tamil books written about 1700 
years ago. The Chettis were full-fledged bankers who operated their 
bills of exchange over wide stretches of the country. J . B . Tavernier, the 
well-known French traveller, gave an account of the system of indigenous 
banking in the seventeenth century. Many of the indigenous bankers 
held high political authority in the Moghul courts, specially towards the 
closing years of the Moghul regime. The Emperor Farrukhsiyar con- 
ferred on Fatechand, an eminent banker of Murshidabad, the title of 
Jagath Seth. The Seths in the North and the Seths of Madura exerted 
great influence on the political history of the country. These bankers 
granted loans to the rulers and financed their long protracted wars. 
When the English traders came to India in the 17th century, they esta- 
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blished their own agency houses and took upon themselves the business 
of banking in addition to their commercial and trading activities. By the 
end of the 18th century, the indigenous bankers were shorn of much of 
their glory. They concerned tliemselves with the grant of credit to the 
agriculturists and the artisans and the financing of the internal trade 
of the country. Throughout the 19th century and the first two decades 
of the 20th century, new rival financial institutions were being created 
with the result that the indigenous bankers find their sphere of business 
restricted. While they are fast losing their prominence, they are not 
making any efforts to adapt themselves to altered conditions. “Solidity 
and economy are no doubt prominent features of their banking business 
but they are lacking in adaptability and initiative which characteristics 
also a sound banking system should possess!^’* 

Organisation and Function 

In the Presidency a member of any caste takes to money-lending. 
In the survey conducted in the Cuddalore Taluk, vaiious communities 
lent out money, in addition to government officials, (brahmins and even 
widows lent either on personal security or on movable or immovable 
property). 

But the indigenous banking business is a purely family concern and 
has become a hereditary calling in particular classes and communities. 
The Nattukkottai Chettiars, the Marwaris, the Multanis and the Kalladai- 
kurichi brahmins are the only banking communities in this Presidency. 
The chief banking communities are the Nattukkottai Chettiars although 
the Marwaris do more or less equally important business. The head- 
quarters of the Marwaris is the Marwar State of Rajputana. The Mul- 
tanis are another kind of bankers who come from Shikarpur in Sind. 
The Kalladaikurichi brahmins are a comparatively small community with 
their headquarters in Kalladaikurichi, Tinnevelly District, and with their 
business extending over only Tinnevelly, Madura and Ramnad. 

The Nattukottai Chettis 

The Nattukkottai Chettiars of the Madras Presidency represent 
an important section of the indigenous bankers of India. The caste of 
Nattukkottai Chettiyars seems to be particularly organised for carrying 


*B. Ramachandra Rao — ^Present Day Banking in India. 
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on the essential service of banking, for its numerous caste regulations 
only facilitate the efficient discharge of the duty for the society as a 
whole. Their population is about half a lakh. The home of this caste of 
enterprising bankers comprises 78 villages partly in the Native State 
of Pudukkottah and partly in the Ramnad district. Chettinad and 
Kannadukathan are some of the important business centres of the area. 
The palatial mansions of the bankers, the vast number of privately 
owned automobiles plying in these parts and the lavish expenditure 
on festivals and marriages are some of the visible signs of the flourishing 
condition of the bankers. 

Their banking profession may be traced to centuries past, but the 
exact date of its origin and the founder of the Nattukkottai Chettiyar 
system of banking which differs markedly from that of Multanis and 
Marwaris are matters lost in the mists of antiquity. Their banking 
methods and practices have grown in the course of centuries through 
errors and trials and they may be said to have behind them the sanction 
of centuries. Incidentally they have evolved a system of banking that is 
racy of the soil. One attractive feature of the Nattukkottai bankers is 
their maintaining a very close relation with the borrowers and their keep- 
ing a strict watch over the financial stability of the borrowers. This prac- 
tice saves them from much of the losses resulting from bad debts and 
from the failure to ask the debtors to repay at the right time. Unlike 
the agents in big commercial banks the agents and clerks of the Chetti 
bankers are easily approachable by the borrowers. The Chetti bankers 
have successfully dispensed with departmentalization and red-tapism and 
transactions can be done without much loss of time. But other reasons 
that enable the indigenous bankers of Nattukkottai to keep their own 
position in spite of the competition from more powerful joint-stock com- 
mercial banks are the variety of their work and the elasticity of their 
methods. They do not stick to cut and dry rules of banking but adjust 
their business to changing situations and needs; their system of banking 
not only includes the canons of safety and liqiTidity but exalts the service 
to their clients to the same level.” They lend money for 
short as well as long periods. They finance the industrialist, the agricul- 
turist and the retail wholesale trader. They also act as agents for the 


*See: The Nattukkottai Chettiars and Their Banking System by Dr. B. V. 
Narayanaswamy Naidu; Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar Commemoration Volume; 
pages 458 to 472. 
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transmission of moneys. It may be remarked that the work done by 
several kinds of banks — commercial, industrial, investments and co- 
operative — ^in advanced industrial countries is discharged to a very great 
extent by the Nattukkottai bankers of one kind or another.’^ 

Such high level of efficiency and enterprise that characterise the 
bankers of Nattukkottai are not attained by muddling their way through 
but by the conscious training of their sons and successors in the art of 
banking. They have imbibed to the full the contents of the maxim “Good 
banking depends on good bankers.’' Most of the Chetti bankers who 
have won laurels in their profession are not diploma holders in Banking, 
but those were brought up in the hard school of experience and practice. 
No doubt diplomas are useful but the fact that the Chetti bankers are 
able to attain such eminence in their field without recognised diplomas 
bears testimony to the training given during the period of 
apprenticeship. In the words of Mr. Thurston “the Nattu- 
kottai Chettis, in organization, co-operation and business methods, are 

as remarkable as the European merchants the simple but strict 

training which they give their boys, the long and tedious apprentice- 
ship which even the sons of the richest among them have to undergo, 
make them very efficient in their profession and methodical in whatever 
they undertake to do.” 

The Nattukkottai Chettis conduct their business both direct and 
through their branches in charge of agents. These agents are picked out 
of those who have considerable experience in the business and who satisfy 
the Chettiar about their capacity to bear the special and onerous res- 
ponsibilities cast by different branches of the firm in India, Burma, 
Malaya and Indo-China. The expenses of every agent including boarding 
and lodging are borne by the firm he represents. The salary of an agent 
varies from Rs. 150 and above according as he is sent to branches nearby 
Chettinad or farther away from Chettinad such as Rangoon, Moulmein, 
Singapore or Saigon. The agents are sent to represent the firm for a 
period of three years and a successor is sent to relieve him a month or 
two before the completion of the term. Sometimes the agents are given 
a share in the profits of the firm. The high salaries, and shares in the 
profits are paid in order to keep their agents above the temptation to 
carry on private trade in a way detrimental to the interests of the firm 
he represents. But any evasions on the part of an agent can be very 
easily detected by the proprietor of the firm for he is himself brought up 
in the very school of experience and he is well aware of every secret of 
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the trade and the opportunities for evasion. Any detection of such mis- 
behaviour on the part of an agent will stand in the way of his being sent 
to represent any other firm in the future. This fear acts as a check upon 
the agents against plying their private trade. Besides the proprietor 
of the firm pays periodical visits to the different branches and thus 
directly acquaints himself with the way in which the officials in different 
branches conduct themselves. 

The capital resources of the Chettiyars appear as though they are 
inexhaustible. Their credit stands high with the Imperial Bank and 
other joint'-stock banks and they can easily obtain accommodation on 
joint signature. The Chetti bankers have good words to say to any 
successful businessman and continue to supply him with liberal credit 
facilities once they understand that his venture is financially sound. 
They will overcome the limitations imposed by shortage of capital for 
helping a customer of good standing. It is very difficult to estimate the 
actual working capital of about 243 Nattukkottai Chettiyar bankers carry- 
ing on extensive business in Madras, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya States 
through a network of branches But attempts were made to estimate 
the actual capital utilised in their extensive business. In a written evi- 
dence submitted to the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee it is said 
that the wealth of the Chettiyars may be roughly estimated at about 
Rs. 80 crores. It is also estim.ated that the total floating capital of Chetti- 
yars in the business is about Rs, 75 crores of which about Rs. 58 crores 
are their own and those of their relatives, the rest are deposits from 
their customers in different parts of the country. A good proportion of 
their capital is involved in transactions in Burma, Federated Malay 
States and Ceylon and comparatively a small part is utilised in the 
business within the presidency. 

An idea of the variety of business transacted by the Chetti bankers 
can be gleaned from the oral evidence given before the Madras Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committee. The Chetti bankers lend on ‘personal 
security, promissory notes, hundis, hypothecation mortgage, against bills 
of exchange, title deeds, as well as stock in trade.’ Besides they act as 
company promoters and financiers in addition to their managing ex- 
tensive paddy lands in Burma and rubber estates and tin mines in 
Malay States. 

The deposits of Chetti bankers are of two kinds (1) the current 
deposits received at the ‘Nadappu’ rate of interest (The ‘Nadappu’ or 
current rate is fixed every month at the meeting of the Chettivar business- 

X5 
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men of the Madras City. The rate varies from 6 to 12 percent per 
anniim according to the demand? of the money market). (2) the 
‘thavanai’ deposits corresponding to the deposits of the jointstock banks. 
But the ‘thavanai’ deposits are received for a period of two months after 
which period the depositor has got the option to withdraw them and, if he 
fails to do so, the Nattukottai Chettiars in their meetings fix the rate 
for ‘thavanai* deposits every week after studying the condition of the 
money market. 

The Chettiyars’ lending rates vary according to the amount lent and 
the security. It is always above the bank rate ranging from 6% to 12% 
according to the seasonal variations of demands for credit. The lending 
rate of the Chetti bankers is higher than that of joint-stock banks be^ 
cause most of their lending is on personal security which is not very much 
recognised by the joint-stock banks. In some parts of the country a 
practice has grown up of providing in the loan document higher rates of 
interest than is actually intended to be recovered from the debtors in 
order to cover possible losses in the event of the debtors resorting to 
tactics to delay realization. 

The lending rates are higher in villages than in towns because the 
borrowers in the villages fail to give adequate securities for their loans 
and partly due to joint-stock banks not competing with the Chetti 
bankers in financing the villagers. Under the Agricultural Loans Act, 
Land Improvement Loans Act, the Government has given only very 
little help to the agriculturists. The co-operative credit societies have 
to do much spade work in order to become more popular and be in a 
position to supply the agriculturists with any substantial amount of 
credit. So the indigenous Chetti bankers are the main channels through 
which credit flows into the villages. Sometimes the Chetti bankers 
finance the agriculturists indirectly. They supply credit facilities to 
the village merchants and town traders with whom the agriculturists 
are keeping accounts. These middlemen supply credit facilities to the 
agriculturists on the understanding that the produce of the borrowers 
should be brought to them for sale. Thus the Nattukkottai bankers 

play an important part in the financing of agriculturists. 

# 

Some bankers lend money on what is known as ^kandu’ or Hhandal’ 
system. When money is lent on this basis, interest is taken in advance 
and the loan is paid in equated instalments daily or monthly. The actual 
rate of interest realised by the lender is far greater than the rate at 
which the whole loan is advanced. The relevant passage in the Oral 
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evidence before the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee will give us 
an idea of the usurious nature of this system. 

Question: What about the kandu system? 

Answer: That is only a very small proportion. We lend say 
Rs. 100 at 1 percent per month for three months. We deduct the in- 
terest say Rs. 3 and the principal can be repaid in monthly instalments 
or even weekly. 

Q: You lend Rs. 100 repayable in 10 monthly instalments and the 
interest of Rs. 10 is deducted and y ou pay the man Rs. 90 and he executes 
a pro-note for Rs. 100. He repays the amount in monthly instalments of 
Rs. 10. What is the actual rate of interest in that case? 

A: It will come to about 19 percent. 

Q: If you lend at 12 percent and 12 instalments? 

A: When it is 12 months we get 24 percent interest. When the 
period is long the interest may be high. But nobody will borrow large 
sums in that way. 

Q: If you lend Rs. 100 to be repaid at the rate of a rupee a day 
for 100 days how much do you deduct in the first place? 

A: We deduct Rs. 3-5-4 and hand over the man Rs. 96-10-8. But 
the amount that is lent is very small. Such shops are called kisti shops 
or thavanai shops. Big firms do not do such business. The maximum 
a man can lend like that will be Rs. 10,000 and even for that amount, 
for keeping accounts of all the constituents he would require about 100 
clerks. 

(Oral evidenve given by M.R. Ry. O.R.M.M.S.M. Sevaga Chetti- 
yar and T.A.R.C.T. Arunachalam Chettiyar Vol. Ill — Oral Evidence 
p. 244). 

Agriculutrists do not generally borrow on ‘kandu’ system because 
they cannot meet daily or monthly repayments. Tliey borrow a lump sum 
and repay it during the harvest season. Small shop keepers and petty 
traders and some officials receiving monthly salaries resort to this system 
of borrowing because it means easy repayment. Another reason that 
influences these people to borrow on ‘kandu’ system is the unwillingness 
of the joint-stock banks and other institutions to advance them credit on 
personal security. 
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The Chetti bankers also advance longterm loans on the security of 
lands and other immovable properties. These loans are called ‘bokkiam* 
or ‘othi’ loans. By this system ifie lender enjoys the benefits of the 
possession of property till the money is returned. The maximum period 
for this loan is 60 years and after this period, if loans are not repaid, the 
property automatically becomes the property of the creditors. This is 
an important method by which agriculturists get long-term loans. 

Besides lending money on short and long terms to agriculturists 
and traders, they also facilitate the transmission of money by himdis. 
They are of three kinds: — 

Sight hundis — ^the second car- 
ries interest at nadappu 
vaddi rate from the date to 
the presentation. 

The Chetti bankers are able to undertake this kind of business be- 
cause they possess branches in Burma, Malay States, Saigon and differ- 
ent parts of India. 

The capital of the Nattukkottai Chettiyars plays a leading part in 
the development of many countries in the East. Burma, Malay States 
and Indo-China owe their economic rehabilitation to the enterprise of 
the Chetti bankers. In 1927 Sir Harcourt Butler, then Governor of 
Burma, in a speech addressing them said ‘‘You represent a very impor- 
tant factor indeed in the life of this province. Without the assistance of 
the Chettiar banking system Burma would never have achieved the 
wonderful advance of the last 25 years. The Burman to-day is a much 
wealthier man than he was 25 years ago; and for this state of affairs the 
Chettiar deserves his share of thanks.” The war in the East has resulted 
in severe losses for the Chettiyars. Their connection with the mother 
country is cut off. Their valuable rubber estates and tin mines in 
Malay states are greatly damaged due to enemy action or by the ‘scorch- 
ed earth policy.’ Yet they put up with equanimity these big losses and 
oppression of the enemy in the occupied Malay States in the hope that 
the Allies will reverse the course of events and once again protect their 
interests. 

One of the serious problems of the Chetti bankers is their not being 
closely linked to the Reserve Bank. Any reasonable stipulation with 


1. Darsani hundis 

2. Nadappu Vaddi hundis 

3. Usance hundis payable at 
fixed period after a particu- 
lar date or on sight. 
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regard to capital, deposits, regulation of their business activities, sub- 
mitting their accounts to audit, furnishing balance sheets to depositors 
and lenders may be acceptable to indigenous bankers who want redis- 
counting facihties with the Reserve Bank. But the stipulation on the 
part of the Reserve Bank, that the indigenous bankers should keep as 
reserve a large amoimt of fluid resources will be entirely unsuitable for 
them as it means a quick change in the century-old banking habits of 
the commimity. The Reserve Bank must take into consideration the 
long-standing business habits of these bankers and make a fresh attempt 
to discover ways of linking them up with it. Then alone the policy of 
the Reserve Bank will be felt in the distant corners of the country and 
in a way lessen the great disparity between the Reserve Bank rate and 
the interest rate prevailing in the villages. 

The Agricultural Debt Legislation in the Presidency made the indi- 
genous bankers sustain great losses. Seasoned businessmen as they are, 
they withstand any economic blizzard or crusade, carried on by the 
Government. But the government should realise that the Indian budding 
rose — ^the indigenous banker — can be made to have its splendour and 
fragrance only in an atmosphere of encouragement created by the State. 

The Nattukkottai Chettiars not only excel in the sphere of banking 
but also shine in the social and civic life of the country. Their 
favourite way of doing charity is to renovate old temples. The numer- 
ous temples renovated by the Nattukkottai Chettiars — ^monuments of 
their munificence — can be found all over the country from Benares to 
Rameswar. By renovating temples the Chettiars are doing yeoman 
service for spreading religious beliefs among the people. The model 
residential university at Chidambaram owes its establishment to the 
munificent grants of Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, a leading 
member of the Nagarathar community. There are many other members 
of the community adorning different spheres of activities e.g. politics, law, 
rural uplift etc. The enterprise of the Nattukkottai Chettiars has en- 
riched the economic, social and political life of the country. 

Interest 

In Karaikudi the rate of interest varies from 12 to 36%. 
The Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax, Madura has mentioned a case 
where a loan of Rs. 7875 advanced in 1886 by a Chetti to a zamindar was 
decreed in 1916 for Rs. 1,58,773 — ^i.e., in thirty years the capital multi- 
plied itself twenty times. In Sivaganga the rate of interest varies from 
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18 to 24% compound interest with one year’s rest. In the Virudhunagar 
area the rate of interest varies from 12 to 48%. Enquiries among the 
bankers in Devacottah and Coimbatore have revealed that while the rate 
of interest entered in the bonds amoimted to 36% or 24%, imder normal 
circumstances when the agriculturist came to pay back the money, a 
lower rate of interest varying from 12 to 15% was collected. Thus there 
is mutual understanding between the agriculturist and the banker. But 
when recovery was made through a court of law, interest that was actual- 
ly mentioned in the bond was collected. After the Agriculturist’s Relief 
Act the position has changed. 

There are no specific rates of interest for any series of years that 
can be tabulated. Of course the Chettiars adopt a current rate of in- 
terest analogus to the Imperial Bank rate and fix it every month in a 
meeting of the Chettiar businessmen in Madras. Thus there are various 
rates called the Madras Nadappu vaddi rate and the Rangoon Nadappu 
or Thavanai rates. It is said that these govern the current rate of interest 
in their operations throughout South India. But they are not binding 
on the bankers. In Coimbatore the rate of interest between 1929-30 was 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per month for Rs. 100. In 1935 the ruling rate of 
interest was 36% and in 1939 the rate of interest is still 24% though 
decrees of court are made only at 6%%. However after the Debt Relief 
Act the bankers collect at least at the rate of 15% interest for a few 
months in advance before lending to the agriculturists. In Coimbatore 
it is usual for the Chettiar to collect the debts in kind at a price a little 
lower than the market price. 

Thus it can be seen that while the nadappu vaddi rates from 1929-39 
show remarkable fluctuations, the actual rates charged by the bankers 
do not show any notable change as is evident from the enquiry. The 
nadappu vaddi rate is determined in the city where the rate of interest 
fluctuates according to the demand in the money market. But in the 
villages no such impact is felt. The usual rate is maintained intact even 
when the season is slack. In times of stringency also the rate is not 
changed to avoid unpopularity by departing from the customary rate. 
Dr. Jain aptly says “But in an Indian village the usual rates are main- 
tained intact, even when the season is slack. The reason lies in the 
ignorance and adherence to custom of the villagers. The borrower 
keeps paying the same old rates on new loans because he knows little 
about the plentiful supply of money with the local moneylenders, in so 
far as it may be the case. When, on the other hand, loanable fimds be- 
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come scarce or the demand for money is great, and no money flows from 
other centres, more or less the same old level of rates still obtains, be- 
cause the moneylender does not like to incur impopularity by departing 
from a customary rate in a land where custom has such a remarkable 
hold on the imagination of the people.” 

The Multanis are intermediaries between traders and joint-stock 
banks. They finance the inland trade and the advances they give to the 
merchants on their personal security are used for advances to agricul- 
turists and on transactions covering goods in transit. Of course they 
lend on produce pledged with them in godowns on a very limited scale 
and release the produce piecemeal on repayment of loans. But generally 
they lend to agriculturists only indirectly. The rate of interest they 
charge on small loans amounts to only 9 to 13%. But on weak securities 
their rates range from 18 to 24%. The main business of the Multanis is 
the discounting of hundis. 

The Marwaris do not finance industry to any extent, nor do they 
directly give advances to agriculturists. But the agriculturists are financ- 
ed indirectly by their funds when money is lent to merchants. The 
Marwaris deal in lending money on gold ornaments. The rates charged 
on pledge of ornaments are very high rising up to 30 to 50%. They lend 
a very small amount on mortgages at the rate of 9 to 12%, on produce 
from 12 to 15%, and on pronotes from 12 to 18%. On drafts and 
accommodation hundis they charge 8 annas per cent. 

The Kalladaikurichi Brahmins are also called the hundi-merchants. 
They discount only at 9 to 12% and lend up to 15%. 
They do not usually deduct interest for loans in advance. The hundies 
are mostly clean hundies for accommodation or transmission of funds on 
personal security. 


Hundis 

An important part of the business of the indigenous bankers 
is dealing in hundis. It is through the discounting of hundis that the 
Marwaris, the Multanis, the Kalladaikurichi Brahmins and to a very 
small extent the Nattukkottai Chettiars help the agriculturists indirectly 
through the merchants. 

Dr. Jain defines a hundi as follows: — “In simple words a hundi 
may be defined as a written order — usually unconditional — ^made by one 
person or another for the payment on demand or after a specified time 
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of a certain sum of money to a person named therein.” But while an 
English bill of exchange must be an unconditional order, an Indian bill 
need not be so. The hundi differs from a bill of exchange because there 
is nothing to show that they are drawn on commercial goods and the 
joint-stock banks will not readily discount them. They can, however, be 
compared to the single-named unsecured American commercial paper 
which is discounted by the comm.ercial banks. They also partake of the 
nature of promissory notes or cheques. Thus a hundi is an inland trade 
bill on which advances could be raised. Hundis are also used for accom- 
modation and remittance purposes. A person wishing to send money 
from one place to another may buy a hundi from a local banker and 
send it to his creditor who will cash it at the bank in his place. This can 
be done only if the drawer of the original hundi is well known. 

Generally hundis are of two kinds — ^Darsani hundi payable at sight 
or on demand and muddati hundis payable after a stipulated period of 
time mentioned in the bill. These hundis are generally used by the 
Marwaris or Multanis but in the case of Nattukkottai Chettiars there is 
a special kind of hundi which bears interest at the nadappu or current 
rate fixed monthly on the 16th of each Tamil month at Madras. Legal 
opinion is divided as to whether this is, strictly speaking, a negotiable 
instrument according to law. 

It is evident from inquiries made in Devacottah that only non- 
Chettiar banks deal in various kinds of hundis which form the main 
instruments of transaction. Among the indigenous Chettiars, they are 
not so popular. The banker who was examined described the drawing 
of a hundi. At first the banker studies the financial conditions and the 
creditworthiness of the person (generally a Chettiar) and authorises him 
to deal in hundis with his bank. The authorised person draws a hundi 
on his creditor and signs on the back of the hundi and the creditor goes to 
the bank and cashes the hundi. The person who is responsible to the 
bank for the money drawn is the person authorised by the bank to draw 
the hundi. Of course a limit is fixed beyond which the bank may refuse to 
discount the hundies. There is a particular hundi which is not used by 
the Chettiar bankers— that is, the 89 days hundi. The period of life of 
the hundi is 89 days and on the last day the drawer of the hundi 
should pay back the sum drawn with interest to the banker. If he is not 
able to repay on the due date, the hundi will be produced in a court of 
law or a fresh hundi will be drawn on the name of some other person 
with the signature of the hundi drawer on the back of the hundi. 
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The indigenous banker acts as the middleman between the Imperial 
Bank and the joint banks on the one side and the vast trading community 
on the other. He buys the trader’s bills at high rates of discount and 
when there is a pressure on him for money rediscounts them at these 
big joint-stock banks. The joint-stock banks do not discount the hundis 
direct from the small traders, for it would be taking enormous risks. The 
Imperial Bank considers this business safe enough, as the endorsement of 
the bankers makes them responsible for the amount. Unless a hundi 
contains two signatures the Imperial Bank does not discount it. 

In order to regulate the rate of discount in accordance with the 
changes in the Imperial Bank Hundi Rate, there are various associations 
of the Marwaris, the Multanis and the Nattukkottai Chettiars. The Im- 
perial Bank is prepared to rediscount first class three months’ bills. The 
bazaar rates are those at which the bills of small traders are reported as 
discounted by indigenous bankers, though there are no official quotations. 
The Reports of the controller of currency and of the Reserve Bank give 
only the bazaar rates of Calcutta and Bombay.* There are no statistics 
regarding the bazaar rate of Madras. The bazaar rates vary with various 
types of indigenous bankers. Usually they are higher than the Imperial 
Bank Hundi Rate. The difference between their rediscount rates at the 
Imperial Bank and the rate at which they buy them constitutes the profits 
for the indigenous bankers. Since the endorsement of the 
indigenous banker is necessary for rediscounting the hundis with 
the Imperial Bank or joint-stock banks, merchants have to pay the price 
demanded by the indigenous bankers. As Dr. Jain says “the bazaar rate 
is an index of conditions in the indigenous money market and the signal 
of the direction in which the bank hundi rate is going to move.” It is 
necessary to publish officially the Madras bazaar rate as is done in Bom- 
bay and Calcutta. The bazaar rates in the Madras Presidency vary 
with various classes of indigenous bankers. It is necessary that the 
indigenous bankers in various important money centres of the Presi- 
dency should form themselves into discount markets to deal in bills. 

Defects of Indigenous Banking 

Banking in the modem sense consists in issuing credit and dealing 
in credit operations such as deposit-holding and discounting. But 
indigenous bankers have done very little to supply credit. As we have 

*Vide Appendix 11— Table 43. 
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already seen there is no discount market in India nor have the indigen- 
ous bankers tried to create a discount market. The discounting of 
hundis plays a very small part in this Presidency and among the Nattuk- 
kottai Chettiars, it is fast disappearing. Even the majority of these small 
number of hundis are used mainly for remittance and mercantile 
exchange. The small use of hundis results in the divergence between the 
Joint Stock Banks and the indigenous banks. The possibility of linking 
these two institutions becomes very remote. 

The indigenous bankers do not take the trouble of attracting deposits 
to any large extent. They generally lend out their own money. Thus 
their business is mostly moneylending. The result is the hoardings of 
the people remain untapped. Moreover small depositors in chetti firms 
do not get regular copies of their accounts. There is a general opinion 
that the rates of interest charged by Chettiars are exhorbitant and “that 
they are flint-hearted and screw out money from debtors without a spark 
of mercy.” Cases have been brought to light where some Chettis get 
blank pro-notes signed by their parties. Under the kandu system of 
loans granted by Chettis, the high rates of interest charged are imposed 
under cover of equated payments of the total amounts. In England there 
is a ruling in a case — “where, in consideration of an advance of £ 50, 
promissory note for £ 70 was taken from a borrower the amount being 
repayable by 22 weekly instalments, and upon default in payment of 
any instalment, the whole sum was to become due, the court reopened 
the transaction on the ground that interest might turn out to be very 
excessive and that the rate was not understood by most people. 
(Levene vs. Titchner, 23 T.L.R. 508)”. Under the kandu system the 
rate of interest is very excessive and the borrowers do not realise it. 

The absence of a unified credit system is an important feature of the 
Indian money-market. There is no connecting link between the 
indigenous banker and the Indian joint-stock banks. Generally the 
indigenous banker trades on his own capital and only in busy season does 
he approach the Joint Stock Banks for accommodation. So for the most 
part the bazaar rates are not determined by the hundi rates of Joint Stock 
Banks. Thus there exist in the Indian money market two sets of rates. 

The efficiency of a bank depends upon the stability of its business, 
adaptability to changing conditions and initiative to create new develop- 
ment. The indigenous banking system, while possessing stability to a 
remarkable degree, is lacking in adaptability and initiative. In this 
Presidency the Bank of Ch^ttinad alone has modernised its business. 
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The Future of Indigenous Bankers 

In the beginning of this century, Sir Henry Strakosch said that the 
best way of attaining a co-ordinated credit system in India is through the 
establishment of new Reserve Bank, a strong link between the Joint Stock 
Banks and the Reserve Bank and a close contact between Joint Stock 
Banks and indigenous bankers. While a Reserve Bank is an accomplish- 
ed fact and attempts are being made successfully to bind the Joint Stock 
Banks and the Reserve Bank, the third is difficult to achieve. Moreover, 
the cry now is for a direct linldng of the indigenous bankers with the 
Reserve Bank. The future of the indigenous bankers lies in their 
reforming their business themselves and thus promoting a new indigen- 
ous paper which will be discounted by the Joint Stock Banks and redis- 
counted by the Reserve Bank very easily. Before putting forth the 
various suggestions for their improvement, it is better to examine the 
attempts of the Reserve Bank to extend their operations under section 55 
of the Reserve Bank Act to persons and firms other than scheduled banks 
but engaged in the business of banking in British India for effecting a 
closer connection between agricultural enterprise and the operations of 
the Bank. The Reserve Bank has rightly come to the conclusion that the 
indigenous bankers are indispensable in the present development of 
banking in the country, for it earnestly believes that however much 
banking may be developed in the country by scheduled banks, 
they will not be able to meet the needs of rural areas in the same 
measure as it has been possible in the western countries, notably United- 
Kingdom and United States of America. Dr. L, C. Jaiin says of indigen- 
ous bankers “The slow but sure disappearance of many indigenous money- 
lenders will be unfortunate in India, as it will involve the loss of a wealth 
of invaluable knowledge of local conditions, personal contact and rela- 
tionships, extending over centuries and of ancient banking methods and 
practices which if retained and judiciously mixed with modem up-to- 
date developments should be a source of great strength and solidarity to 
the Indian banking system.” The Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
was also of the opinion “. . . .that, in the interests of both the general 
public and the indigenous bankers themselves, steps should be devised to 
strengthen the position of these bankers.” 

The Central Banking Enquir\^ Committee has recommended that as 
soon as the Reserve Bank is established the indigenous banker should 
along with Joint Stock and Co-operative Banks he brought into direct 
relations with the Reserve Bank for the purpose of rediscounting facili*' 
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ties. But only such indigenous bankers as are engaged in banking pro- 
per or are prepared to shed their business other than banking, should be 
eligible to be placed on the approved list of the Reserve Bank. The 
Reserve Bank should lay down the minimum amount of capital to be 
owned by the indigenous bankers, tliough the standard of owned 
capital should be fixed at a lower level for them than for the joint-stock 
banks. They must also keep proper books of account, get them audited 
annually by recognized auditors and allow them to be inspected by the 
Reserve Bank. In the matter of maintaining a certain percentage of 
their total liabilities as interest-free balance with the Reserve Bank, the 
Committee recommended exemption for five years of such indigenous 
bankers whose deposits do not exceed five times their capital, from this 
rule of compulsory deposits. 

The first circular issued by the Governor of the Reserve Bank on 
May 6th, 1937 regarding the extending of credit facilities to indigenous 
bankers, suggested that it would be impossible, under existing conditions, 
to deal with the indigenous banker direct. The reason attributed is, that 
their number and the nature of their business which is highly personal 
and fluid in character would create an impossibly large and costly organi- 
zation to keep personal contacts with them. So the Reserve Bank pro- 
posed to deal with them only through some intermediaries, which would 
share the financial responsibility and undertake the detailed examina- 
tion and control which is necessary if credit is to be accorded. 

The Reserve Bank expected the indigenous bankers to put up some 
practical scheme to enable them, to deal with them direct. Certain 
conditions were to be fulfilled by the indigenous bankers before they 
could think of being linked up with the central bank directly. They 
should become self-contained legal entities with reasonable resources of 
their own as is stipulated for scheduled banks. But under section 42 of 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, a scheduled bank must have paid up 
capital and reserve of an aggregate value of not less than Rs. 5 lakhs. 
This is too hard for the indigenous bankers who are working imder a 
very peculiar condition. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee, on 
the other hand, said that the Reserve Bank should fix the standard at a 
lower level than that for Joint Stock Banks. 

They should maintain separate and properly audited accounts of 
their banking business with legal provision for segregation of any other 
bxisiness which they might be conducting, so that liabilities incurred in 
respect of one may not affect the credit in respect of the other business. 
Of course this provision is essential for sound banking practice. 
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They have to confine to bonafide trade and not to speculation. They 
should make proper arrangements to ensure proper publicity of their 
transactions, particularly with reference to their balance-sheets and 
accounts. They have also to maintain the same deposits with the Reserve 
Bank as scheduled banks for purposes of control. Section 42 of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act provides that every bank included in the 
second schedule shall maintain with the bank a balance, the amount of 
which shall not at the close of business on any day be less than 5 per cent 
of the demand liabilities and 2 per cent of the time liabilities of such 
bank in India. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee recommended 
that so long as the time and demand liabilities of an indigenous banker 
are not more than five times their capital, he should not be called upon 
to make a compulsory deposit required in the case of a scheduled bank 
for a period of five years. Moreover, as the indigenous bankers trade on 
their own resources, deposits are relatively less important. Even direct 
linking with the Reserve Bank will not increase their deposits to an 
appreciable extent in a very short time. Hence a strict minimum of cash 
ratio to liabilities is not necessary, as the liabilities do not affect the 
public deposits which are very small. So the indigenous bankers need 
exemption on the lines indicated by the Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee. It is also necessary that the Reserve Bank should in some 
deserving cases increase the number of years of exemption from com- 
pulsory interest-free deposits. 

The provisional scheme outlined in the communique relegates the 
indigenous banker to the background. Moreover, the communique 

added “ but in practice at present it would appear that where the 

indigenous banker is properly organised, the scheduled banks are prepar- 
ed on a competitive basis to meet him in these respects to such an extent 
that there will be little actual advantage in further organising himself as 
a scheduled bank.” But it may be pointed out that the scheduled banks 
will not have their business extended to remote villages and it is the 
personality of the indigenous banker and the tradition behind indigenous 
banks which attract the agriculturists more to him. Moreover, certain 
privileges granted to the indigenous banker by the Reserve Bank in the 
matter of direct dealing and rediscounting will filter down immediately 
to the agriculturists, who will then be in a better position. 

The provisional scheme provided for two kinds of bills with which 
the Reserve Bank could deal; the bona-fide trade bill originating with a 
merchant or agriculturist and endorsed by the indigenous banker and 
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rediscounted with a scheduled bank. The nature of the transaction 
need not be set out in the document, but the scheduled bank would be 
responsible for it. The second bill would originate from the indigenous 
banker in the form of a promissory note with a possible second signature 
and discounted by a scheduled bank. These bills should be for the pur- 
pose of helping local trade and agriculture. The responsibility and the 
risk thrown on the scheduled banks are too much. Moreover, to ascer- 
tain the genuineness or otherwise of the transaction, a special staff is 
necessary and this will be an added burden on the scheduled banks. 
Until the scheme developed, the Reserve Bank would merely make 
demand advance to the scheduled banks, who would be responsible 
for the collection of bills on maturity. To prevent scheduled banks 
from overtrading or overfinancing a particular commodity, they were 
required to inform the Reserve Bank of their total advances under dif- 
ferent heads. Such advances would be, at first, of a seasonal nature 
only. It was emphasised that scheduled banks must operate primarily 
and ordinarily on their own resources. The scheme gives to the Reserve 
Bank only the position of mere advance of credit. It carefully shirks 
off all responsibility. The responsibility for collection of bills on 
maturity falls on the scheduled banks. 

It was feared that the scheduled banks would charge excessive rates 
to shroffs. The Reserve Bank held that very rarely the rates would be 
high, for where the indigenous banker was properly organised and con- 
fined his activities to clean banking business as in the case of Multani 
shroffs and the Cutchi Memons and Marwaris in respect of finance bills, 
he would be able to obtain funds at as favourable rates as on govern- 
ment paper. Where a scheduled bank discounted a paper on more than 
a reasonable margin above bank rate, say 2 or 2%%, the Reserve Bank 
might refuse to accept the paper for rediscount. But the best method 
to avoid such difficulties is to deal direct with the indigenous bankers. 
Otherwise the aim of supplying cheap credit will be frustrated. More- 
over, if the Reserve Bank deals direct with the indigenous banks the 
higher percentage over the bank rate charged by the scheduled banks 
wiU not persist and this benefit will pass to traders and agriculturists. 

After considering the replies to the Bank’s preliminary proposal a 
draft scheme was issued on 26th August 1937 for linking the indigenous 
banks with the Reserve Bank, llie proposals were based on the report 
of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee and the recent changes in 
the Indian Companies Act affecting joint stock banks. The main sug- 
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gestions are as follows: — So long as the indigenous bankers do not take 
deposits but trade on their own resources or on loans from other indigen- 
ous bankers or commercial joint-stock banks, the Reserve Bank considers 
that they are not eligible for central banking facilities. Only the com- 
mercial banks can gauge the credit-worthiness of these private bankers. 
Direct relationship would be extended to indigenous bankers if and 
when they confined their activities to banking proper as defined by the 
Indian Companies Act. Section 277 F. of the Indian Companies Act 
(amended in 1936) defines a banking company as follows: — ^“A ‘banking 
company’ means a company which carries on as its principal business 
the accepting of deposits of money on current account or otherwise 
subject to withdrawal by cheque, draft or order, notwithstanding that it 
engages in addition in any one or more of the following forms of busi- 
ness etc., etc.” It is not, however, necessary that they should incorpo- 
rate themselves under the Companies Act. What is essential is that 
they should develop deposit banking on approved lines and should main- 
tain accounts which will be properly audited and published. Private 
bankers who do not wish to incorporate themselves under the Indian 
Companies Act, would have to file a statement setting out the names 
and interest of their business partners and other statements prescribed 
for scheduled banks. If they were members of joint Hindu families, the 
names and interest of the various co-sharers with similar statements 
from them testifying their willingness to assume full share in the busi- 
ness should be filed. The Banking Enquiry Committee did not suggest 
any precise figure for the minimum limit of capital that should be owned 
by private bankers to get registered in the books of the Reserve Bank. 
The Reserve Bank suggests that the initial requirement should not be 
less than two lakhs and should be capable of being raised to five lakhs 
prescribed for scheduled banks within a period of five years, during 
which period those private bankers need not furnish the compulsory 
deposit set out in section 42 of the Reserve Bank Act, unless of course 
the weekly statements disclose that their time and demand liabilities are 
five times or more in excess of their capital in the business. During the 
experimental period of five years any private banker who found the 
developments unsuitable would be at liberty to renounce direct contact 
with indigenous bankers. It would also be convenient after the experi- 
mental period to put up any definite proposals to the legislature, either 
for the framing of a separate Bank Act or to co-ordinate the position of 
these private bankers. Where indigenous bankers do not wish to organise 
themselves on the above lines, they should be given the opportunity 
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of developing their discount business by the Reserve Bank encouraging 
commercial banks to give the private banks facilities for organizing such 
business. Another proposal of the Reserve Bank is that the private 
bankers who are not eligible for direct linking with the Reserve Bank 
may organize themselves on a joint-stock basis into discount companies. 
The Reserve Bank would discount their paper when presented through 
such discount houses in accordance with central banking principles. 
This will not require the private bankers to change their methods of 
business. 

The Reserve Bank received eleven replies from indigenous bankers 
of different classes. Generally all the private bankers disagreed with 
the suggestions regarding taking of deposits and giving publicity to 
accounts. The Shroff Association, Bombay, in their memorandum say 
that the business of commission agency carried on by them comes under 
the definition of banking section 277 (f) of the Indian Companies Act. 
The Association is of the view that in the segregation of business, the 
Reserve Bank should wait till, after its dealings with these persons, it is 
convinced that the continuance of a particular business in each case 
could result in such serious risk as to demand its discontinuance. The 
Association says that only speculative business should be prohibited by 
the Reserve Bank and not all business. They want to deal in gold and 
silver ornaments and silver utensils. The Association do not seem to 
appreciate the point of the Reserve Bank in emphasising the necessity 
of segregating the business of banking from other business. So long as 
the indigenous bankers do not take deposits, indulging in other business 
will not be harmful. But as soon as they come into contact with the 
Reserve Bank, deposits will increase and there will be greater necessity 
for discounting business other than banking. The Shroff Association and 
Seth Fatichand Gokaldas, Bankers, Madura (two representative bankers) 
are against the publication of returns prescribed for banking companies 
by the Companies Act. Seth Fatichand Gokaldas is also against auditing 
of books by auditors. He is not even prepared to produce the books to 
the Reserve Bank. He says ‘hur business is based on strict privacy and 
it will greatly hamper our business if we make up our mind to show our 
account books.” One of his arguments is that the linking with the 
Reserve Bank will be looked upon with scorn by scheduled banks, who 
are giving great facilities in the matter of discounting bills. Multani 
bankers, says Gokaldas, would not like to have compulsory deposits with 
the Reserve Bank; nor will they reveal the real position of capital! in 
trade. 
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The modification in the scheme required by the indigenous bankers 
is so impracticable and against the principles of central banking prac- 
tice that the Reserve Bank cannot undertake such serious risk. The other 
alternative for indigenous bankers to carry on their business in addition 
to banking is to form discount houses. An open bill market where first 
class bills could be freely negotiated is a desideratum. But are there 
sufficient trade bills in India for the Reserve Bank to undertake open 
market operations? Just as in Africa, where the establishment of a 
Reserve Bank did not result in the control of credit simply because 
there was no open market for discounting bills, so also at the present 
juncture bills have not developed in the rural areas of India. The indi- 
genous bankers discount their customers’ hundis with the joint-stock 
banks only very occasionally when their own resources are exhausted 
and are badly in need of accommodation. The joint stock banks do not 
deem it safe to purchase bills direct from the small traders, without the 
indigenous bankers* endorsement. For it is not clear on the face of a 
bazaar hundi whether it is a pure finance bill or a genuine trade bill 
since it is not followed by sale contracts, documents of title to goods etc. 
The system of cash credits is widely prevalent and bills are looked upon 
with suspicion and aversion by the small traders and agriculturists. An 
examination of the assets of the Reserve Bank of India 'will clarify the 
position of the use of bills . 

(December 7th 1939) 

Banking Department 

Assets — 

Notes 

(a) Legal Tender in India 

(b) Legal Tender in Burma only 
Rupee coin 
Subsidiary coin 

Bills purchased and discounted — 

(a) Internal 

(b) External 

(c) Government Treasury Bills 
Balances held abroad* 

Loans and advances to Governments 
Other loans and advances 
Investments 
Other assets 


Rs. 

11,30,31,000 

2,00,000 

6.03.000 

5.54.000 


4.59.99.000 
16,57,21,000 

3,62,00,000 

50,000 

6.92.74.000 

3.55.41.000 


^Includes cash and ahort tenn securities. 

It 


Total 


46,71,73,000 
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The Central Bank’s assets are mainly composed of legal tender notes, 
rupee coins, Government treasury bills, loans and advances to govern- 
ment and balances held abroad which are composed of cash and short- 
term securities. Bills purchased and discounted either internal or exter- 
nal are nil. ‘ Other loans and advances ’ represent only Rs. 50,000 out of 
the total assets of Rs. 46 V 2 crores. Tliis item may not include entirely 
loans and advances to commercial banks. The control of commercial 
and other banks by the Reserve Bank depends on the bills 
purchased or rediscounted ci the loans advanced to those 
institutions. The various sections of the Reserve Bank for offer- 
ing discounting facilities to banks are merely dead letters; moreover, 
banks are very suspicious in discounting their bills with the Imperial 
Bank, for such business is considered to be a sign of weakness by the 
market. Joint-Stock Banks prefer taking loans from the Imperial Bank 
on government securities to offering bills for rediscounting because the 
latter is itself a competing commercial bank and it is not advisable to let 
out the secrets of bill portfolio to a rival bank. It is hoped that the 
Reserve Bank will obviate these difficulties. Added to these obstacles in 
the way of the development of a bill market, heavy stamp duties have 
been imposed on hundis and bills. 

The problem of the future of indigenous bankers is to find out the 
way for the development of a sound bill market by the creation of first 
class agricultural paper and trade bills. On the development of such 
a bill market, the indigenous bankers can rediscount the bills with the 
Reserve Bank without the necessity of changing their agelong method of 
business. For the creation of a hill market the indigenous bankers have 
however to organise themselves to some extent. 

Moneylenders and indigenous bankers in a group of villages may 
combine themselves into Joint Slock Banks by pooling their resources. 
Such Joint Stock Banks of indigenous bankers exist in Devacottah, 
Ranmad and Coimbatore. For example the Nattukkottai Bank Ltd., 
Devacottah, with its branch at Sivaganga has organised itself on banking 
lines and has sets of rules and regulations pertaining to bills, deposits, 
loans and advances and other business. Such attempts at Joint-Stock 
Banking by indigenous bankers are encouraging indeed. The dormant 
capital in the rural areas could be easily tapped through the indigenous 
Joint-Stock Banks. Loans are given on the pledge of goods and a small 
fee is charged for warehouse facilities. In this connection it is important 
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to note that for the creation of an internal bill market the widespread 
establishment of licensed warehouses is essential. The importance of 
warehouses is discussed at length in the chapter on Marketing finance. 
Here it is enough if we consider the possible help that indigenous bankers 
can give in the formation of those warehouses. Indigenous bankers own- 
ing large resources should finance the construction of godowns in 
marketing centres, in towns and in important village centres where the 
village shandy meets. This will increase not only their banking business 
but the bills with the warehouse receipts attached to them and with the 
signature of the private banker will form an excellent agricultural paper, 
capable of being discoimted directly with the Reserve Bank. Provision 
of good warehousing facilities is the sine qua non of the development of 
bill market. Besides the increased use of bills by the establishment of 
warehouses, agricultural paper could be created by the indigenous 
bankers in respect of advances granted to the ryots in the matter of rais- 
ing crops or in small scale production of goods. Above all the high stamp 
duty on hundis should be abolished in the first instance to popularise 
bills and to facilitate their development. At a later stage when the bills 
have sufficiently gained popularity, a stamp duty at a lower rate than is 
prevalent at present could be levied. Thus the new indigenous banks 
can throw open the doors for the Resejwe Bank to enter into the open 
market and control credit. The establishment of new indigenous banks 
will induce other indigenous bankers to combine and strengthen their 
resources. There will not be any competition from co-operative credit 
societies, for there is a great scope for the two kinds of credit institutions 
to thrive side by side. As Dr. Jain says, the creation of new indigenous 
banks will not be overlappmg the development of the old join1>-stock 
banks. For the latter have not penetrated into the rural areas by 
spreading their branches into the interior. 

Some other suggestions for the future development of indigenous 
bankers are the formation of indigenous bankers into co- 
operative societies, the formation of discount or acceptance 
houses by them or serving as local agents of financing joint-stock 
banks in towns, on the ‘kom.mardit’ principle. Mr. Manusubedar sug- 
gests that they could act as guarantors to land mortgage banks= One 
cannot conceive of indigenous bankers forming themselves into co-opera- 
tive societies and yet act in the best interests of the borrowers. As for 
the amalgamation of indigenous bankers into discount houses or accept- 
ance houses, the suggestion is very commendable. Not only can the 
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indigenous bankers be free from the necessity of divorcing their busi- 
ness from banking but they will supply an important link in the Indian 
money market. The aim of such discount houses should be to develop 
on the lines of the London discount houses where bill-broking is a special 
feature that needs close study. The establi.shment of banks on the 
^konfimandit’ principle will not be possible in the case of indigenous 
bankers because they are rivals to joint-stock banks. The restriction of 
the liberties of indigenous bankers will be far greater than imder any 
other scheme of reform and surely they will not favour such proposal. 

It has been suggested that the Mahajans should form themselves into 
a class of guarantors to land mortgage banks. The guarantor is to 
guarantee to the bank the repayment of the debt and is responsible for 
the final recoveries. It is said that the indigenous banker would under- 
take to be the guarantor because prompt repayment of the money lent 
out by him to the ryots would be easily got by the issue of land mortgage 
debentures. But it must be noted that the moneylender and the indi- 
genous banker are not for the prompt repayment of the money by the 
borrowers. They are prepared to wait till such times as the money lent 
out equals the value of land and in the end they rush to the court for 
foreclosure of the debtors’ lands. Heiice one cannot expect the Mahajan 
to leave off his profession and become the guarantor of the land mortgage 
banks. Moreover, the additional expenses incurred by the existence of 
the guarantor would result in a rise in the rate of interest to the 
^borrowers and it is not conducive to the welfare of the agriculturists. In 
the Madras Presidency the rate of interest charged by the co-operative 
land mortgage banks to ultimate borrowers is 5%%, whereas the rate of 
interest charged by the land mortgage banks under a scheme of guaran- 
tors win be double. Above aU, it is doubtful whether the private bankers 
themselves would undertake this business of guaranteeing repayment of 
loans in preference to their independent business. 

The future oi the indigenous bankers lies in their forming themselves 
into joint-stock banks and regulating their business and thus ultimately 
enjoying the benefits of direct rediscounting facilities from the Reserve 
Bank. Those who do not want to modify the essential character of their 
business may become bill brokers in a market abounding with first class 
trade and agricultural bills. They may also form themselves into dis- 
count houses and enjoy the benefit of direct relationship with the Re- 
serve Bank. 
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*Nidhis and Chit Funds 

Besides indigenous bankers of the various types discussed there are 
some indigenous banking institutions in the Madras Presidency known as 
Nidhis and Chit Funds. When in the 19th century sound and continuous 
credit had been secured in Europe for men ot limited means by popular 
co-operative credit banks of several classes started by Schulze-Delitzsch 
and Raiffeisen, in the Madras Presidency at the same time the problem of 
cheap credit to the small folk — ^the peasants — ^was tackled by a type of 
indigenous banking which developed from the kuttu^chit system prevalent 
at the time. They are the Nidhis or loan societies. 

The leading idea of the Nidhis is mutual credit. A certain number 
of members form a company under the Indian Companies Act and attract 
other members. Monthly subscj-iptions are paid for a given term (45 or 
84 months usually) at the end of which the fund is closed and profits are 
divided. Members may also get loans from the Society repaying them 
with interest by monthly instalments. Though these societies are 
modelled on the Building Societies of Great Britain and the United States 
of America, they must have developed from the indigenous practices, 
viz., the Kuttu-Chit system. But the authors of the Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee are of a different opinion. They say: “Nicholson has 
in his report grouped together Chit funds and Nidhis. They should, how- 
ever, be regarded as quite distinct and they have a definitely different 
origin. The Nidhis or funds have had a definite gravitation towards the 
permanent bank receiving deposits and making loans, while the Chit 
fund has remained as an association in which members subscribe and lend 
the subscription among themselves, though surplus cash may be lent out 
as temporary investment at the discretion of the Nidhi. Though mutual 
credit is the essential feature of the Kuttu-ehit fund system also, it may 
be legitimately argued that the one is a development of the other. 

The Chit system is based upon association, confidence and honest 
dealing. According to this simple system a number of men in a village 
unite to subscribe a small sum each, usually a rupee or a multiple of that, 
to the promoter called ‘Karaswan’ for a specific period. At each period 
— generally at the end of every month — when collections are made, the 
collection so made is given to one of the members of the Chit. Different 

major portion of the section is reproduced from Nidhis or Loan Socie- 
ties of Madras submitted by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu to the Indian 
Economic Conference 1937. 
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methods are adopted to decide the member who is to be given the amount. 
The original system is the head and tail system. Lots are drawn and the 
winning lot draws the pool. While the same number subscribe for the 
next months, the winner drops out. Here the tail is the less fortunate; it 
loses by way of interest. To equalise benefit, the winner gets the amount 
less a deduction of interest and the deduction is divided among other 
members who have not won the pool. This is the discount system. A 
third system is that of auction. This sought to obviate the difficulties of 
the needy who may not win the pool. By this system the pool is put 
up to a Dutch auction and the highest bidder of discount receives the 
amount, while the discoimt is divided among the rest as bonus. Care is 
taken to see that the benefit of the bonus does not extend to those who 
have already received the pool. The person who receives the amount 
executes a pro-note or mortgage to the foreman and drops out of the 
next auction. In cases of default penal interest is charged. Besides, 
there are shandy associations in which small traders unite their small 
subscriptions on market day. Chits are run on commodity basis also. 
In the absence of saving institutions and facilities for cheap credit, the 
Chit system was of immense benefit to tfie people. The system not 
merely promoted thrift among the subscribers but also enabled them to 
get lump sums for purchasing land, jewellery, etc., for marriages, for 
trading operations and for settling prior debts. 

These advantages must have been realised by those who started 
about the middle of the 19th century the Sudder Court Fund which 
seems to have been inspired by the Chit Fund System. Realising that 
they were ruined by the usurious rates of moneylenders certain officials 
of Madras started a fund, similar to the Chit fund to borrow money at 
equitable rates whenever they needed. The Fxmd was a terminating 
society with a seven years* period. Loans were granted for 84 months 
at the end of which period the fund was to be wound up and share repaid 
at Rs. 102-8-0 for Rs. 84 received. From the monthly collections loans 
were granted to members at 6%%. Penalties were levied for delay and 
loans repayable by monthly subscriptions were usually advanced on 
mortgage and the order of granting them was determined by lot. The 
Fund soon became permanent and a new series of subscribers was ad- 
mitted and shares opened every month with the result that there was a 
continuous influx and efflux of members. This is the first instance of 
a Nidhi that we hear of in Madras. Other features of the chit fund, 
namely the putting up of their loans to a Dutch auction, the issue of 
loans by lot in addition to the terminating character of the original fund 
were also borrowed by some Nidhis. So the statement of Nicholson that 
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‘these societies might almost have been developed from indigenous prac- 
tices, viz., from Kuttu-Chit system’ cannot be brushed aside. 

But at the same time it must be admitted that the Nidhis of Madras 
bear a striking resemblance to the Building Societies of Great Britain 
which are practically Building and Loan Associations. Their purpose 
is to raise by the subscriptions of the members, as the Nidhis do, a stock 
or fund for making advances to members upon security by way of mort- 
gage. Most important among the methods adopted by these societies 
are the association of varying numbers of members, periodical payment 
of share subscriptions by members, borrowing from outside up to 2/3 
of the amounts advanced on mortgage, the lending out of these funds to 
members, and of their repayment by instalments. Wliile these features 
are common to Nidhis and Building Societies, the latter have a special 
feature in that they are governed by an Act, namely, the Building Socie- 
ties Act of 1904. They are incorporated by registration by the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies who is given extensive powers of control. There 
is no evidence, however, to prove that the main principles of the Build- 
ing Societies were introduced into Madras and were borrowed by the 
Nidhis. 

To continue the history of the Nidhis in Madras, it may be pointed 
out that the Sudder Court Fund continued prosperous till 1872 when 
many others were started in imitation of the original. The growth of a 
large number of mushroom Nidhis at this period led to the abuse of this 
institution. Instead of being guided by the motives of thrift and mutual 
benefit the system began to be used merely for securing high profits to 
the promoters. Towards the end of the year 1872 the decision of the 
High Court that the Nidhis had no legal status since they were not regis- 
tered under the Companies Act led to the collapse of many societies. 
They could not go to court and since debtors refused to pay, many had 
to go into liquidation. Very often unscrupulous and incapable men 
replaced honourable promoters, high salaries were paid to directors, pro- 
moters, and staff; impossible profits and splendid promises were dangled 
before the greedy eyes of subscribers, and when a good number of dupes 
had been hooked in, the fund closed its doors. These sham societies were 
nicknamed Lubbuck Funds. Wiiile in 1887 there were 269 societies, in 
1892 there were only 135. During the interval many societies sprang 
up and vanished, the numbers that disappeared being not less than 260. 

No doubt that Nidhis of to-day are working on better lines but there 
has been no appreciable increase in their number. In 1929 there were 
only 228 Nidhis in the Madras Presidency with a paid up share-capital 
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of Rs. 2,49,09,533. Definite figures are available only for 218 Nidhis; 
these have a total paid-up share capital of Rs. 2,44,56,621; deposits run- 
ning to Rs. 1,16,16,695 and reserves amounting to Rs. 31,94,926. Curi- 
ously enough more than half the number of Nidhis (123) are in Coimba- 
tore town and in the surrounding villages of the district. These Nidhis 
have developed in the course of a long period of 70 years and they differ 
from one another so widely that there seems to be little in common bet- 
ween the extreme types. In order to check possible abuses, legislation 
is definitely called for. 

In general the objects of the Nidhis were to save members from the 
evils of usury, to stimulate thrift, to facilitate savings, to relieve mem- 
bers from old debts and to provide for accumulation of funds for special 
purposes like domestic ceremonies, house-building and repairs or the 
purchase of jewellery, etc. Salaries and profits for the promoters must 
also have been a secondary, though unexpressed, object. The receipt of 
deposits is only a later feature of the Nidlii system; though in some Nidhis 
of Coimbatore deposits are larger than the paid-up share capital; in most 
they are small, and in some, altogether absent. For example in 1929 the 
Tanjore Permanent Fund had 23 lakhs of share capital and current de- 
posits amounted only to Rs. 3 lakhs. The Tanjore Fund does not receive 
fixed deposits. So these societies are less banking institutions than 
mutual loan associations. In Coimbatore, however, some societies are 
indistinguishable from joint stock banks. 

Turning to methods of business we find that the clientele of the 
Nidhis is usually officials, traders, merchants, agriculturists and rarely 
the lower classes. Figures given below show the percentage in each 
class for certain Nidhis in 1929. 
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In the Tanjore Permanent Fund a special feature is that agricul- 
turists form an important class who get accommodation in the Nidhi. 
The A.B.K. Nidhi lends cent per cent to agriculturists. The loanable 
funds proceed chiefly from the subscriptions of members since they rare- 
ly get accommodation from other banks. Therefore their total working 
capital is about Rs. 4 crores made up of a share capital of about 2^2 
crores and deposits of IV 2 crores. 

Though the original Nidhis did not accept deposits, at present some 
have restricted it to members — thus strictly conforming to the principle 
of mutual association — ^while most take them from any one. In the 
mofussil, deposits are mostly for large sums by a few persons; they are 
not the petty deposits of the masses. A case in point is a Nidhi at 
Villupuram where the deposits of a few thousands of rupees are generally 
those of the money-lenders. There are cases in Coimbatore where the 
deposits are five times the share capital. The Coimbatore Janopakara 
Nidhi, for instance, had in 1929 a paid up share capital of Rs. 1,32,500 
while deposits amounted to Rs. 5,55,835. 

In all these Nidhis the rate of interest is not uniform; it ranges from 
2% on current deposits to 8% on fixed deposits. The following table 
shows the rate per cent in some Nidhis: — 
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Generally speaking the securities offered by the Nidhis for deposits 
are unsatisfactory and even non-existent. The direct guarantees to the 
depositor are the status of the society, the reserve if any and amoimts 
due on shares. In the absence of substantial reserve funds very often 
loans have to be attracted at high rates when a large number of shares 
matures at the same time. No doubt when societies lend only on mort^ 
gages and very little on personal security the depositor is more or less 
sure not to lose his money. But the confidence of the depositor depends 
ultimately on solid guarantees, on a large reserve fund securely invested 
rather than on high rates of interest. The Janopakara Nidhi at Coimba- 
18 
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tore has no sufficient security for the five lakhs of rupees deposited wilii 
it. The Reserve Fund amounts only to Rs. 96,725. The secretary of the 
Nidhi contends that in case of a run, money will be recovered from those 
of the customers who have borrowed sums payable on demand and in 
addition from the 2% lakhs advanced on the security of jewels. This 
will imdoubtedly involve delay; and the only sure guarantee for deposi- 
tors is the presence of a large reserve fund. Considering the fact the 
Nidhis are mutual benefit associations they should, as far as possible, 
avoid taking deposits from outsiders. 

At the most the reserve amounts of all the Nidhis in the presidency 
together amount to Rs. 35 lakhs while tlie working capital comes to about 
4 crores, and the deposits to 1 1/5 crores. Every year only a very small 
percentage is taken to the reserve and even this is often broken into and 
divided at the end of three or foui' years. Very often the reserve is laid 
out in charitable investments or in ordinary loans which involve great 
risks. This unsatisfactory state of affairs must be ended by setting apart 
a substantial portion of the profits as reserve to be deposited in gilt-edged 
securities. 

The money raised by subscriptions and deposits, and, in most cases, 
the reserve fimds are lent out chiefly to members. Nicholson says that 
in Madras mortgages and pledges of jewellery or government paper are 
preferred to personal securities while in the mofussil the reverse is the 
case. In Madras personal distrxist and facilities for bankruptcy, a good 
system of title and ease in recovery of debts make mortgages preferable; 
while mortgages are avoided in the mofussil because of the difficulty of 
titles and the revenue law for the collection of arrears. According to 
the Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report, the Nidhis in Coimba- 
tore lend a large percentage of the loans on personal security. But loans 
on goods in godowns, on jewellery, on immovable property, on share 
capital and on deposits, though small, are quite common. 

In Coimbatore Nidhis, the rates of interest on personal security 
range from 1114% to 18%, on loans on share capital from 7V^% to 
12%%, on deposits from 714% to 12%, on jewels from 814% 15% on 

goods from 2% to 15% and on immovable property from 9% to 
12%. The Tanjore Permanent Fund lends on shares, on immovable 
property and on jewels. No personal security is recognised. Loans 
are given on the amounts actually subscribed at 614%. These are dis- 
charged automatically at the end of the period when the shares mature. 
Special loans on immovable property and jewels, for Rs. 100 and Rs. 250 
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respectively are charged at the rate of 7%% per annum. A portion of 
the loan and the interest are repayable monthly in the form of share 
subscriptions, while the major portion of the loan is paid at the borrower’s 
convenience within the time fixed for the maturity of the shares. The 
rate of interest charged by this Fund is lower than that levied by the 
primary Co-operative Societies. Lending on produce, except on 
groundnuts which is liable to seasonal changes, is being started. The 
Nidhis have no godowns and the produce is stored in the borrowers’ go* 
downs and sealed. 

Generally there are three classes of loans though in some Nidhis 
(e.g., the Madura Permanent Fund) there are four classes and in some 
others only two. The first of the three classes consists of regular or 
permanent loans to subscribers on mortgage, on pledge, on government 
paper, on paid-up subscriptions and on personal security. Such loans 
are repaid as in the Building Societies. The second class of loans is the 
temporary or extra loans to members or outsiders for short periods of 
three to six months repayable in lump. The third class consists of small 
lot loans of Rs. 5, 10, or 20 repayable in one to three months. A special 
feature of the Taniore Fund is the grant of loans to agriculturists for 
long terms repayable at the borrowers’ convenience. Interest should be 
paid regularly: but in case of default the penal rates charged are exces- 
sive. 


Loans are granted in these societies according to priority of applica- 
tion. Some adopt the auction premium plan while others simply decide 
the question by lot. In most Nidhis, especially those in Coimbatore, 
there is of late a wide difference between the lending and borrowing 
rates. It would be of great benefit to agriculturists if loans are made 
repayable at the time that they sell the produce. 

In the original societies profits arose because of late payments by 
members. In the Nidhis of the later period the difference between the 
rates of borrowing and of lending makes for profit. This difference in 
rate militates against the basic principle of the Nidhis viz., mutual 
benefit since the bulk of the profit goes to non-borrowers, directors, 
secretaries etc. The first principle of mutual association demands that 
profits should be low and that as far as possible they should return to 
the members. To some extent this can be secured by diverting the 
major portion of the profits to a reserve fund. 
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Theoretically the Fund is administered by the members in the 
General Meeting, They select the directors, auditors, secretaries etc., 
^ho are the only persons cognizant of the business and of the affairs of 
the Fund. The principle of ‘ one man, one vote ^ is followed as in popular 
banks and credit unions of Europe. The power given to the mass of 
members tends to prevent any diversion of funds of the society towards 
speculation or private interests. The stock vote is bad in principle as 
it gives the preference to capital over brains. In certain societies the 
stock vote is, however, adopted; the evils of the system can be minimised 
if a maximum of five votes is fixed for those who hold above a certain 
number of shares. This will, in addition, enable experienced members 
to prevent rash and negligent resolutions. The directorate consists of 
the most experienced men who retire by rotation but who are eligible 
for re-election. They are paid either a share of the profits or honoraria 
fixed from time to time. In Europe private businessmen with scanty 
leisure give gratuitous service to such societies. It was so in the earliest 
societies in Madras. Emohimenis increased gradually resulting in a 
scramble for power and in the influx of inefficient directors. Though in 
most societies they get a good share of the profits, only sitting fees are 
given in the Egmore Benefit Society. Restrictions from borrowing like 
other members are rarely found. The work of examining accounts and 
securities is usually done by permanent and special auditors. In most 
of the Nidhis while the former are usually some one of the directors 
themselves, the latter are professional men who may or may not be 
shareholders. The special auditors are appointed annually. Since the 
efficient working of a Nidhi is dependent very much on good auditing, 
care must be taken to appoint independent and able auditors. The 
secretary who is really the best paid is the manager. He commands large 
powers and influence and in most cases he is the chief promoter of the 
fund. Efficient working of a fund is in no little measure due to the 
ability and integrity of the secretary; deficiencies in him have led to the 
liquidation of many a fund. The valuation of securities and their 
periodic verification are done by appraisers and trustees. Reports and 
balances are periodically drawn up. Co-ordination and central control 
are needed to see that reports are properly drawn up and that the articles 
are duly observed. 

The Nidhis of the Madras Presidency have been registered under 
the Indian Companies’ Act of 1923. The Nidhis differ from other bank- 
ing institutions registered under the Companies’ Act in that their share 
capital can be borrowed on, paid in instalments and withdrawn altogether 
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at the end of a definite period. The principal sections of the Companies 
Act which are a source of trouble and difficulty to the Nidhis are sections 
55, 57, 58; 92; 93: and 101 to 104. Sections 55; 57; and 58 provide against 
the reduction of share capital without sanction of the Court. The shares 
in a company cannot be withdrawn. Since the retirement of share- 
holders by lapse of time and the reduction of share capital everyday are 
features of the Nidhi, the decision of the High Court that the withdrawal 
of share money is illegal and that retired share-holders are liable for debts 
greatly upsets the working of many Nidhis. Section 92 and 93 relate to 
the prospectus of the company to be filed with the Registrar before it is 
issued. The Nidhis get fresh subscribers for shares often and they are 
put to the trouble of submitting their articles daily to the Registrar. 
Sections 101 to 104 relate to allotment of share capital. Allotment can 
apply only to fixed capital while the shares of the Nidhis are fluctuating. 
The Nidhis thus differ from Joint Stock Banks in many important 
respects. Some of the Nidhis have so amended their bye-laws that the 
share capital is payable in a lump sum. Some have disallowed borrow- 
ing on share capital and some have abolished the rule that share capital 
is withdrawable. But most cf the Nidhis retain their essential features. 
As they are profit-making institutions the Nidhis cannot be registered 
under the Cc-operative Societies Act. The Madras Banking 
Enquiry Committee observes in their report, ‘‘The fewer differ- 
ent kinds of banks and institutions there are the easier will it be for the 
general public to get to know the details with which they must be fami- 
liar if they are to take the fullest possible advantage of the facilities 
provided.” With this object in mind they suggest that the Nidhis should 
alter their features so as to conform to the Indian Companies’ Act; such 
uniformity does not exist even in England where different types of 
institutions are regulated by the Friendly Societies’ Act, the Building 
Societies’ Act and other Acts. Having regard to the services that the 
Nidhis are capable of rendering, far from stamping them out of existence, 
they should be fostered by suitable legislation. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee too hold that indigenous institutions like Nidhis and 
Chit funds deserve to be encouraged. 

Properly directed and controlled, it is evident that the Nidhis of 
the Madras Presidency are capable of becoming centres of great useful- 
ness to the needy majority of the Indian population. As originally con- 
ceived the Nidhi sought to encourage co-onerative endeavour, to stimu- 
late thrift and inculcate habits of punctuality and careful thinking ahead, 
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in the minds of its subscribers. Small savings were duly cared for; and 
credit was easy, since borrower and lender were well-known to each 
other and repayment easier because of the monthly instalments. To these 
advantages must be added the fact that the Nidhis are the results of 
indigenous activity and adapted to the habits and needs of poor folk. 

What the Nidhis need to-day is reform and reorganisation; a widen- 
ing of their sphere of usefulness, a strengthening of their economic posi- 
tion, a stiffening of the articles to make them sound agencies of credit 
and a co-ordination and central direction of their credit so that they 
may develop into useful units in the scheme of rural credit which is 
so badly needed to-day by our indebted peasants and workers. Re- 
organisation of the Nidhis should take the form of curtailing the interest 
of the Secretary in the Nidhi by making him a paid officer with no share 
in directing its activities except that of offering expert advice, reducing 
the emoluments of directors, making them honorary if possible and of 
tightening the control of the Nidhi on lending by keeping a watchful 
eye on the way in which the money borrowed is actually spent. It would 
be desirable if the Nidhi supervises the settling of the debts of the 
borrower with his creditors when the loan is advanced for that purpose. 
The sanction for the right working of a Nidhi must proceed from en- 
lightened opinion of the subscribers and for this piTrpose uniformity and 
even some federal unity may be secured among the various Nidhis by 
legislation. When a society shows good and efficient work it may even 
be allowed to float debentures or call for deposits at reasonable rates. 
Personal credit is important in a country of small holdings like ours and 
if it is not abused will be a useful method of financing men of limited 
means. No agency is better calculated to regulate and utilise personal 
credit than the Nidhi system. The Nidliis can be developed to become 
healthy centres of economic and social progress. 

Chit Fund 

Chit Associations are perhaps the most ancient method of organised 
banking common to all countries. Hence every endeavour should be 
made to regulate these associations by curbing the tendency of gambling 
and speculation and by promoting sound helpful village associations 
where members by mutual knowledge and confidence will develop 
mutual trust and help. A description of tlie various types of Chit Funds 
has already been given when discussing the nucleus of the Nidhis. These 
associations are common in Maiabar, and Tamil Districts especially, 
Tinnevelly, Madura and Ramnad. 
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In such a system of Chit funds there are a large variety of mal- 
practices. In some cases these chits are run definitely as lotteries and 
thus go against sound principle of banking. But under the system of 
drawing by lot, those who are badly in need of money may be forced to 
wait for a long time. Moreover, the winner who has no immediate need 
for money has no facilities for investing the money. These chit funds 
encourage only small savings. The absence of investment facilities will 
lead to unproductive expenditure. Though in the auction chit system, the 
bidder of the highest discount gets the money, the discounts in the ini- 
tial stages are as high as G0%. This is nothing but gross usury. These 
associations are formed by speculators and they not only take the first 
pool but also commissions. As soon as they draw the pool many ol these 
managers are anxious to close the chit and thus free themselves from 
these associations and the dearth of the prompter results in endless diffi^ 
culties. The profits of the chit funds arc generally derived from heavy 
penalties for delay in the payment of contributions. This is antagonistic 
to the true principles of co-operation. One of tlie chief defects of the 
System is that once a member draws a pool, he is interested in ending 
the association. There is a great incentive for fraud and deception. 

Any attempt to enlarge the associations and extend their operations 
will weaken the organizations, whose main strength lies in compactness, 
close personal knowledge of each, member and mutuality of interests. 

It is very necessary to keep up and foster these associations in places 
where no other credit associations of a better variety, e.g., Co-operative 
Societies, have superseded them. But they must be controlled and 
organised even though there may be a diminution in the number of chit 
funds as a result of such control. The chit funds should first be compul- 
sorily registered at the office of the notary public and the aims of 
the fund and the bye-laws should be submitted to the officer. The vil- 
lage panchayats should decide all the cases arising out of chit funds in 
their areas. Winners of pools should be acquainted with the fact that 
their savings could be invested with the Co-operative or Government 
savings banks. Special types of chits for the purpose of marriage ex- 
penditure, house building etc. should be popularised. 

To place the Nidhis and chit funds of the Presidency on a secure 
basis and to regulate their working a special Act is urgently necessary. 
If properly reorganised these societies will prove to be of immense bene- 
fit to the agriculturist. Village societies must be built with a member- 
ship practically co-extensive with the population of the place so that 
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it may take up within its ambit all useful forms of village activity. Small 
villages may group together to form a Nidhi. For this purpose areas of 
operation for each Nidhi may be delimited. A similar method can be 
pursued even in the case of towns. 

As Nicholson rightly observed there can be no more philanthropic 
activity for publio-spirited men and women in India than to carry the 
spirit of Schulze-Delitzch and Raiffeisen into the villages of the country. 
Selfless work in little-known places, patient attention to the apparently 
petty tasks of village organisation, sacrifice away from the limelight, 
these are the things needed for building up a system of sound rural 
credit. This is infinitely more difficult than passing an act of legislature 
wiping off the debts. Debts once wiped off may yet return unless thrift 
and prudence are on the watch. But if a spirit of self-help is induced in 
the people, if they are made to realise that their salvation lies in joint 
endeavour on their own part, the effects of that change are sure to be 
enduring. And in bringing about this change of heart among the 
labouring classes, no better method of credit can be devised than the 
indigenous system of Chits and Nidhis. 
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GOVERNMENT LOANS TO THE AGRICULTURISTS 

General 

Mr. Sathyanathan has made a rough calculation of the amount of 
credit supplied by Government to the agriculturists. While the money- 
lenders supplied 93% of the total credit and Co-operative societies 6%, 
the Government supplied only 1% of the total credit. In the absence of 
any other estimate of the supply of credit by different agencies, Mr. 
Sathyanathan’s figures may be taken as correct because his figures are 
based on the investigation of 141 villages in the various districts of the 
Presidency. It is quite conceivable that Government lends only 1% of 
the total rural borrowings, for the state can neither advance large sums 
nor can manage enormous business. Each loan means an enquiry into 
the status of the individual and the security he could offer and this is 
risky to a degree because it is impossible to enquire without immense 
cost and loss of business. What the Government can do to help the 
agriculturists is to introduce legislation creating special institutions or 
enabling the central banks to open special departments for the supply 
of credit to the agriculturists. The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 
in England, the Rural Credits Department of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia established in 1925, the Long Tenn Mortgage Department 
of the New Zealand Bank, the Land and Agricultural Bank of South 
Africa and the Farm Credit Administration of the United States of 
America are some instances of Government aiding agriculturists in- 
directly. In India also the Co-operative Credit Societies Act and 
the Land Mortgage Bank Act and the creation of the Agricultural 
Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India are instances of 
the indirect help by Government to agriculturists. But as banking has 
not developed very much and as the co-operative societies have not 
touched most parts of the villages Government has stepped in to finance 
the ryots directly. It is, however, necessary that the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act for the relief of 
indebtedness should be used only to relieve the poor ryots who are 
unable to get credit from the banks. We shall discuss presently how it 
19 
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Is as diflSicult for the poor ryot to get a loan from the Government as it is 
difficult to get a loan from a bank. 

History of Government Loans 

Prior to 1803 the practice of granting loans to ryots out of public 
funds was regulated by executive orders. These orders did not pres- 
cribe the procedure to be followed in such cases. This system was 
discontinued in 1856 and advances were strictly confined to cases of 
emergency and real distress. In 1871 the Government of India enacted 
the Land Improvement Act defining the improvements for which state 
loans could be granted, providing for the security of a first charge on the 
land improved and laying down the conditions on which advances were 
to be made. The Famine Commission observed in 1881 that the inten- 
tion of the Act failed and that there was a general reluctance to make use 
of its complicated provisions. The Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 
was passed with a view to remove the obstacles and simplify the pro- 
cedure. In 1884 the Agriculturists’ Loans Act was enacted for the relief 
of distress, the purchase of seed or cattle or any other purposes connected 
with agriculture. In 1916 the Director of Agriculture was given cer- 
tain powers for granting loans for the erection of pumping installations 
and special rules were framed under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
to regulate such grants, subsequent^ the Director was authorised to 
grant loans for the purchase of agricultural machinery or plant and in 
1918 special rules were framed. In 1920 the Director of Industries to 
whom the pumping and boring operations were transferred was also 
authorized to grant loans under the special rules. In 1920 
special rules under section 4 of the Agriculturists, Loans Act 
were framed to grant loans for the purchase of seed grains, 
cattle etc., to members of hill tribes in the Agency tract. From time to 
time rules were framed to secure greater simplicity and elasticity in 
their working. In 1930 a Committee was appointed to devise methods 
for further simplifying the procedure and to devise measures for prompt 
collection without undue haras.sment of the members. The rules were 
amended on the proposals of the Committee in 1933. In 1935 the Agri- 
culturists Loans Act was amended so as to include grant of loans for 
relief of indebtedness. The rules framed thereunder were entirely 
recast in September 1938 in conformity with the Madras Agriculturists 
Relief Act. 
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The Land Improvement Loans Act 

Loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act are granted to any 
person for the purpose of making improvement which adds to the letting 
value of the land. According to the Taccavi Manual the work included 
(a) the construction of wells, tanks and other works for the storage, 
supply and distribution of water for the purposes of agriculture, or for 
the use of men and cattle employed in agriculture; (b) the preparation of 
land for irrigation; (c) the drainage reclamation from the rivers or other 
waters, or protection from floods or from erosion or other damage by 
water, of land used for agricultural purposes or waste land which is 
cultivable; (d) the reclamation, clearance, enclosure or permanent 
improvement of land for agricultural purposes; (e) the removal or recon- 
struction of any of the foregoing works, or alteration therein or additions 
thereto; and (f) such other works as the Local Government may from 
time to time, by notification in ihe local official gazette, declare to be 
improvements for the purposes of this Act.” 

No limit is fixed for the amount of loan that could be taken under 
this Act. Loans are repayable by equal annual instalments discharging 
both principal and interest. The number and amount of annual instal- 
ments are fixed with due regard to the probable durability of the 
improvement to be effected with the loan, to the value or sufficiency of 
the security given, to the convenience of the borrower and to other . cir- 
cumstances. The maximum period of loan fixed for the construction of 
the wells is 30 years, for the installation of oil engines and pumps when 
the security is landed property, machinery or personal security, 20, 5 
and 2 years respectively and for other purposes 20 years. 

The Agriculturists^ Loans Act 

Loans up to an amount of Rs. 1000 could be granted for the purchase 
of seed grains, cattle and stallions required for breeding purposes or the 
rebuilding of houses destroyed by fire, flood or storm. Loans up to 
Rs. 2,000 could be granted for planting coffee, tea, and pepper and some 
fruit-yielding trees. Loans for other agricultural purposes — c.g., ‘‘pur- 
chase of fodder for domestic and agricultural cattle, construction of 
cattle sheds, purchase of manure, erection of sugarcane mills, indigo vats 
and such like appliances for dealing with raw agricultural produce, erec- 
tion of double mhotes and other contrivances for raising water, the 
acquisition of lands for house sites and the building of houses thereon in 
villages declared by the Collector to be congested and the building of 
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houses by cultivators in tracts newly made available for occupation and 
cultivation’’ — are granted up to a limit of Rs. 2,000. Loans up to Rs. 2,000 
could be given for the relief of dij^tress to enable the owners and occupiers 
of land and their dependents to subsist until the ripening of next harvest. 
The period of time for the repayment of loans is: — For the purchase of 
seed and manure — 1 year. For the purchase of seed which cannot yield 
a return in a short period — ^6 years. For the relief of distress — 3 years. 
For any other purpose — 10 years. 

Certain Rules of the Acts 

The rules framed under both the acts are more or less identical with 
changes only in the period of loans, amount and security. The granting 
of loans, collection and administralion are the same under both the Acts. 
As in the Land Improvement Loans Act, loans under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act are repayable in equal annual instalments. Under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act the number of instalments should not be less 
than ten. Loans should be applied for to a revenue officer not below 
the rank of a revenue Inspector. The amount of loan that could be 
sanctioned by the Deputy Tahsildar, the Tahsildar, the Deputy Collector, 
and the Collector and the Board of Revenue is fixed. In the case of 
loans for the relief of distress, payments are to be made monthly or every 
two months. Loans for the purchase of sheep or goat are not encourag- 
ed because it would be difficult to watch the due application of the loans 
as the borrower may show for inspection animals of any herd as being 
purchased. During the survey in Cuddalore Taluk reports reached the 
writer of cases of duping the inspecting officer by producing bullocks 
and carts which had been bought long before the loans were sanctioned. 
But this is not so difficult to check as sheep or goat. As poultry farming 
is not directly beneficial to agriculture loans are not granted for this pur- 
pose. The amount of loan advanced is to be regulated by the agricul- 
tural requirements of the borrower with due regard as to the adequacy 
of security offered. The amount granted is to be just sufficient for the 
purpose for which it is required. It is often better to refuse a loan than 
to sanction in part only. An additional loan may be granted for excess 
amount of work as part of the original loan. Where the available loan- 
able funds are inadequate to meet all applications, they are not to be 
dissipated in inadequate grants to all. The aim is to make adequate 
grants to a smaller number, preference being given to those who can 
most fully and beneficially employ the loans and repay promptly. Appli- 
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cations for loans are not to be rejected on frivolous and insufficient 
grounds. They can be rejected only if the application is not bonafide, if 
the applicant is not solvent, if the security offered by the applicant is 
not sufficient, if he is not willing to take a loan for a correspondingly 
reduced amount and if the period when the loan could be usefully spent 
is over. Another principle is that applications for loans are to be dealt 
with as expeditiously as possible so that the money advanced may be 
effectively utilised. No delay in loans should be allowed after a loan 
order has been issued. If any person who receives the loan fails to 
perform any of the conditions on which it was issued, the officer grant- 
ing the loan may immediately proceed against the person or surety and 
his property for the unpaid balance or interest as arrears of land revenue. 
Government loan is the first charge on the land to be improved and it 
should be sold free of all encumbrances irrespective of the sale held by 
the court. When loans are granted to members of a village community 
or to persons on their joint responsibility, every attempt is to be made to 
realize the amount from each borrower and joint liability is to be enforc- 
ed only as a last resort. If the work for which a loan is granted fails from 
extraneous causes, remission is to be sanctioned at any period between 
the grant of the loan and the due date of completion of repayment. 
Works for which loans are granted are to be inspected often. Tlie final 
completion of work must be a substantial construction and should outlast 
the period over which the repayment is spread. Tables 37, 38 and 39 
and tables 44 and 45 give an account of the advances under both the Acts 
from 1918-19 to 1937-38. Figures of advances under both Acts were 
given separately till 1931-32 but the Board of Revenue are supplying only 
consolidated figures from 1932-33. It is very strange to note that loans 
under both the Acts began to fall steeply since 1928-29 and has not risen 
even in 1937-38. It is during the depression that the poor agriculturists 
require help from the Government and the position of advances reveals 
a slackness in the grant of loans. This may be attributed to the fall in 
the value of land and the fall in the return from the land since the 
depression and the general nervousness of the officers to grant loans. 

The nature of the security offered should exceed by at least one-third 
the amount of the loan applied for. If the value of the securitv does 
not reach that level, collateral security should be produced. Collateral 
security may consist of other lands belonging to the applicant or land 
belonging to other persons who are willing to become his sureties or of 
personal security when the amount covered by such security does not 
exceed Rs. 250 or 25% of the loan or of a combination of all or any of 
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the forms mentioned above. The primary security under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act is the land that is to be improved. In the case 
of Agriculturists Loans Act the collateral security means the security 
offered by sureties. Movable property and unenfranchised inam lands 
are not accepted as security. Where the land to be improved forms the 
security, it is the value in the unimproved state that should be taken 
into consideration. In the case of sinking or deepening or improving 
wells, the increased value is taken into consideration if there is a reasona- 
ble prospect of the well being a success. Security of land is valued with 
reference to the market value of similar lands in the neighbourhood. 
Other rules protecting the interests of the government against the encum- 
bered lands, rights of Hindu widows and minors are laid down. If the 
value of land falls as a result of fall in prices and thus security for the 
loan becomes insufficient, no additional security is to be demanded except 
in certain cases where fresh security within reasonable time should be 
furnished. 

The rate of interest on loans introduced in 1898 was 5%. This 
rate was enhanced to 6 %% from 25th June 1907, to 7 y 2 % from 1st April 
1921, reduced to 7%% from 1st April 1926 and 6 y 4 % from 1st April 1929 
and enhanced to 7%% from 1st April 1931. The rate of interest was 
reduced to 5%% at the time of the survey conducted in the Cuddalore 
Taluk. Interest on additional loan is to be charged on the same rate at 
which interest on the original loan is charged. If the rate of interest at 
the time of additional loan is lower, then the applicant can apply for the 
additional loan as a separate loan. 

Investigation of some loans 

During the investigation in Cuddalore Taluk the writer had an 
opportunity of studying the application for taccavi loans and the enquiry 
made by the Revenue Inspector. Nearly fifteen applications for loans 
were received during the month of May and long after the survey was 
over the writer was informed that only two loans were sanctioned. The 
reason for rush of applications is due to the shrinkage of credit conse- 
quent on the agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1938. 

Some cases of application for loan may be examined her^. ( 1 ) Rama- 
swami Naidu of Ellayappanpettai applied to the Tahsildar of Cuddalore 
on 1-5-38 for a loan of Rs. 150 to buy a cart and cart bulls. But in the 
Statement filled up by the Revenue Inspector he said that the purpose of 
the loan was to buy only bulls. The Revenue Inspector received the 
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application on 14-5-1938 and began inspection of the lands on 19-5*1938. 
Tlie ryot mortgaged some joint patta lands. The ryot, the Revenue 
Inspector, the village officer and the writer went to identify the lands 
and assess the value. The fields were found to be situated at the tail 
end of the ‘Ayacut’. Naturally the value of such wet lands would be 
lower than those near the lake. The Revenue Inspector explained to him 
the impossibility of granting loans on lands held on joint patta. The 
ryot could not first understand the technical point raised by the revenue 
officer but after two days came to the officer and told him that he would 
mortgage his lands only, ami accepted ty take any amount sanctioned. 
Two separate statements were prepared by the karnam and the Revenue 
Inspector after full enquiry. According to the kamam’s statement the 
value of an acre of land m the area where the applicant’s land was situat- 
ed was fixed at Rs. 225. For the past three years no lands nearby were 
sold. The village officer’s statement was completed on 9-6-’38. The 
Revenue Inspector in his statement said that there was no demand for 
lands in the village and that the fields were not commanded by wells. 
The fields were situated far away from the tank and taking into conside- 
ration all facts he came to the conclusion that the village officer s 
estimate of Rs. 225 an acre was high. His own estimate of the fields (1.72 
acres) mortgaged was Rs. 150. The applicant already borrowed from 
the Government Rs. 200 and ho had to pay only the last instalment of 
Rs. 30-15-8. Though there was provision for accepting personal surety 
no persons came forward to stand as surety in the case of government 
loans for obvious reasons The Revenue Inspector recommended that a 
loan of Rs. 75 could be granted and the Inspector believed that good cart 
bulls could be purchased for that amount The Revenue Inspector filled 
the statement on 15-6-’38 and sent the application to the Tahsildar on 

(2) Adilaxmiammal applied for a loan of Rs. 150 on 25-4-1938 for 
the purchase of cart and cart bulls. The lands produced as security were 
1*96 acres. The Tahsildar, received the application on 2-5-1938 and the 
Revenue Inspector on 14-5-1938. The lands were inspected on 31-5-1938. 
The village officer caused much delay in filling up the statement. He 
fixed the value of the lands at Rs. 175 and testified to the applicant’s 
regular payment of a former taccavi loan. The applicant on the whole 
owned lands to the extent of 2*4 acres but she stated in her application 
that she was the owner of five acres. The applicant already owned a 
pair of cart bulls and two pairs of plough bulls. According to the village 
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oliicer s statement the applicant wanted to buy a cai t, a pair of cart Dulls 
and a pair of plough bulls though in the application there was no refer- 
ence to the plough bulls. Ihe Revenue Inspector in his statement re- 
marked that he found some lands sandy and others not fertile. He lixed 
the value of all the lands produced as security at Rs. 79. It is curious 
that the estimates of the value of lands by the Revenue Inspector and xhe 
village officer are always quite divergent. On enquiry tiie Revenue 
inspector found that the applicant wanted to buy plough bulls as well. 
The Revenue Inspector did not recommend the sanction of the loan 
because the applicant owned only 2*4 acres of dry land. She aheady 
owned a pair of cart bulls and two pairs of plough bulls which were more 
than sufficient for the lands in her possession. Moreover the security 
offered for the loans was not sufficient and the apphcation itself was not 
bona fide. On these grounds the Revenue Inspector recommended the 
rejection of the application. The Revenue Inspector disposed of the loan 
application on 14-6-1938 . 

These two instances are enough to show the operation of the Agricul- 
turists Loan Act. Hence government loans cannot be made as elastic 
as those of the moneylender. Moreover, loans by Government camiot be 
granted in a very short period. A month from the date of application of 
the loan to the date of granting of tlie loan is the shortest period for the 
grant of the loan. The village officers and in many cases the Revenue 
Inspectors cause undue delay in enquiry and this coupled with the delay 
in the Taluk Office makes it impossible for the ryot to get his loan quickly 
for agricultural operations. In some cases the heavy corruption in the 
granting of loans makes the loans impopular. The punisliment meted 
out to the officials who grant the loans in case the loans could not be 
recovered after the lapse of some years, makes them to be imduly vigilant 
and strict in the recommendation of applications for loans. The ryots on 
their part are rarely honest. They take a loan for an ostensible purpose, 
usually the purchase of bulls, and spend the money differently. Exami- 
nation of sixty-six loans granted in the Kurinjipadi Firka (Vide 
Table 59) shows that in almost all the cases the purpose is the purchase 
of bulls. As a matter of fact the money might have been spent in an 
unproductive way in spite of the vigilance of the revenue officers. These 
various reasons account for the unpopularity of the taccavi loans. In the 
Kurinjipadi Firka between 1924 and 1938 only sixty-six loans were grants 
ed both under the Agriculturists and the Land Improvement Loans Acts 
{vide table 59). The amount of a single loan never exceeds Rs. 500. 
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Special Loans 

Under rules framed under section 10 of the Land Im- 
provement Loans Act and section 4 of the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act, the Director of Industries is empowered to grant loans 
to agriculturists for installation of plants and the 

Director of Agriculture to grant, loans for the purchase of agricultural 
implements and machinery to improve the lands in connection with the 
installations of such machinery. The Director of Agriculture and the 
Director of Industries are competent to sanction loans not exceeding 
Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 5,000 in each case respectively. Loans exceeding these 
limits are to be sanctioned by the Provincial Government. The present 
rate of interest on these advances is 5%%. The number and amount of 
the annual instalments in which the loans arc to be repaid are fixed by 
the Directors. The number of instalments is subject to the following 
maxima; (1) when the loan is secured by immovable property — 20 years, 
(2) when the loan is secured by plants and machinery — 5 Years; (3) 
when the loan is secured by personal security — 2 years. In cases where 
loans are secured partly on one form of security and partly on another, 
then the maximum period of repayment shall be so fixed that portions 
of the loans secured by item (2) or (3) are repaid with interest in five 
or two years respectively. The following statements will show how 
insignificant are the amounts of such loans: — 

By the Director of Agriculture 
Year 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 
1935^36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 


By the Director of Industries 


Year 

Amount 

Rs. 

1933-34 

. . 11,200 

1934-35 

3,000 

1935-36 

. . 

1936-37 

. . 

1937-38 

2,600 


Amount 

Rs. 

. . 12,200 
. . 15,064 

. . 15,910 

. . 16,660 
. . 22,373 


20 
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In the year 1935 the Agriculturists’ Loans Amendment Act was< 
passed to advance loans to the ryots for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness. The amount of loans advanced for the three years ending 
30th June 1938 is: — 

Lakhs, 

Rs. 

1935- 36 . . 1 • 68 — in two districts 

1936- 37 . . 16 . 85— in two districts 

1937- 38 .. 7.41 — in ten districts 

After the passing of the Madras Agriculturists, Relief Act in March 
1938, the rules originally framed were superseded by fresh rules framed 
in September 1938. According to the rules, loans for the relief of 
indebtedness may be granted only to agriculturists as defined in the 
Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1938, who own lands or the 
occupancy rights in lands, the value of which, free of encumbrances, 
does not exceed Rs. 5,000. Ordinarily a loan will be granted only for 
satisfying a decree or order for the repayment of a debt passed by a civil 
court or Debt Conciliation Board in accordance with the Madras Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act, 1938. In any revenue division where there is no 
Debt Conciliation Board the Loans officer may scale down an undecreed 
debt in accordance with the provisions of the Relief Act provided that 
both creditor and debtor consent and provided the officer is satisfied that 
the loan if granted would discharge all the debts of the applicant or the 
whole encumbrance on a definable part of his property. Loans are 
granted only on the security of immovable property. The value of the 
security should be not less than two and a half times the amount of the 
loan. Every applicant should make a full disclosure of all his debts. 
Loans are to be granted only to discharge either the entire debts of the 
applicant, or for a portion of the debts of the applicant, in cases in which 
the discharge of such portion of debts would cancel the total encumbrance 
on a particular part of his property. Loans are to be granted only where 
the scaled down debts do not exceed Rs. 1,000 or fall below Rs. 100. The 
local enquiry on the application for loans is not different from that of the 
Agriculturists’ Loans rules. The rate of interest is 6y4% per annum and 
the loans will be repayable by equal annual instalments discharging 
both principal and interest. The first instalment will be repayable not 
later than twelve months from the date of disbursement of the loan. 
Ordinarily the loan should be repaid in 20 instalments and in special 
cases in 30 instalments. The application for the loan should be made to 
the local officer competent to sanction the loan and the application should 
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be accompanied by a copy of the decree or order of the Civil Court or 
Debt Conciliation Boards scaling down debt. There are fourteen forms 
for the administration of these loans. 

During the year 1938-39 Government provided a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs 
for the disbursement of loans to agriculturists for the relief of indebted- 
ness but only one loan for Rs. 120 was actually disbursed up to the end 
of January 1939 while seven loans for Rs. 2,380 were pending disburse- 
ment on 31st January. It is hoped that the whole sum would be dis- 
bursed very soon. In the budget estimate for 1939-40 a further sum of 
Rs. 75 lakhs has been provided for disbursement of loans. It is too early 
to judge the operation of the grant of the loans. The grant of loans 
by government in a way solves the problem of repaying scaled down 
debts. It supplements the work of land mortgage banks. In the grant 
of loans preference should be given to small agriculturists whose debts 
nre scaled down. 

Distribution of taccavi loans through Co-operatwe Societies 

This question was raised as early as 1903 but the 
Government of India thought that State aid to Co-opera- 
tive Societie.s would prove destructive to self-help. The Madras 
Banking Enquiry Comm.ittee were of opinion that if these loans 
were passed through central banks, the ryots would get them 
at the same rates as other co-oporative loans. If the society got the loans 
directly from government an anomaly would arise, for there would be 
two different rates in the society. With regard tc land mortgage banks 
they are of opinion that they could get money in the market direct as 
cheaply as they could through taccavi loan‘d'. According to them the 
Taccavi Loan Manual with its complications should not be brought in. The 
Central Banking Enquiry Commirtee say ‘hve have however no objection 
to Government using the Co-operative Societies as mere agents for distri- 

Th^ societies should not be responsible for watching the 

application of the loans or for their recovery.” The Revenue Depart- 
ment which is overburdened with work is generally considered to be very 
unsatisfactory with regard to distribution of taccavi loans because of the 
inordinate delay in the disposal of loan applications and the levy of 
illegal gratification. So Government may use Central Banks and Land 
Mortgage Banks as distributing agencies leaving the work of inspection 
and collection to the Revenue Department. The staff of the Central 
banks and land mortage banks should give such assistance as they could 
possibly give. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATION— SHORT TERM CREDIT 
(1) Theory of Co-operation 

Co-operation implies “ a co-operative society in which the associ- 
ated members join together for the attainment in common of some 
business purpose. There is no necessity that the compact should be 
perpetual, but each member, as long as he remains so, binds himself to 
regulate his relations, in so far as these concern the society, in the 
interests of the society as a whole.”* The existence of certain wants 
(especially of the weak) for which in the prevailing system of economic 
organization no solution was possible, was the main reason for the 
development of this movement in many countries. In England, for ex- 
ample, co-operation developed out of a felt want. The movement was 
directed towards the improvement of the material welfare and condi- 
tions of living of the working class people. The aim of the Rochdale 
Pioneers of Consumers Co-operation was to get good articles of daily 
consumption as cheaply as possible by opening their own shop. In 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Hungary, Russia and India, co-operaitive credit 
societies have spruiig up to meet the wants of the poorer classes, both 
urban and rural. But the benefits of co-operation have not been denied 
to the rich. The basic principle of co-operation is that there should be 
a common need among the persons and such common need can easily 
be found in the poorer class of society only. 

Co-operation stands for associated effort. Its motto is ‘ each 
for all and all for each.’ But the association between members 
is not compulsory but only optional and voluntary. The members meet 
on a basis of perfect equality and the society is a perfect 
democratic body. The voluntary principle must be regarded 
as absolutely indispensable for co-operative organization. Popov says 
“voluntary joining and voluntary resignation of members is one of the 
most important characteristics of co-operation. If this policy is neglect- 


♦C. R. Fay-Co-operation at Home and Abroad. 
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ed, if a general obligatory membership is established, there will be no 
difference between the state and co-operation as an original form of 
economic activity of the population.’* Mr. H. Calvert said “Co-operation 
is a form of organization wherein persons voluntarily associate together 
as human beings on a basis of equality for the promotion of the econo- 
mic interests of themselves.” 

The individual is the basis in the co-operative organization and 
personal element is more important than money. The general cry of 
co-operators is ‘one man, one vote.’ The underlying idea of this prin- 
ciple is to avoid money getting the upper-hand in the societies. Member- 
ship is not to be restricted to any particular class. The doors of the 
society should be wide open for suitable members to join it. The 
society exists to meet the needs of its members and not to earn inte- 
rest or dividends. The accumulation of capital is not its aim. The 
capital of the society is held collectively. Individual members can with- 
draw only the amount they have placed with the society. 

The social aspects of co-operation are very important. Co-opera- 
tion is identified with the working classes, for the majority of the mem- 
bers of the organization ai-e wage-earners in towns, small farmers and 
small-scale producers. The organization is built up on a democratic 
basis and equality of all members is ensured. The management of the 
society is through election of all responsible officials by the general 
body. Mutual service among the members is the main principle^ of co- 
operation. By collective action the co-operators try to achieve their own 
ends. Sir Horace Plunkett defined co-operation as “self-help made effec- 
tive by organization.” 

As already pointed out the economic aspect of co-operation is the 
most important. The co-operative society developed out of a felt want 
There are consumers’ societies, producers’ societies, marketing societies^ 
credit societies, building societies, insurance societies, better living socie- 
ties, and societies for many other pui-poses to better the individuals 
economically. Here a distinction may be drawn between joint-stock 
banks and co-operative credit societies. 

The Joint Stock Bank which is an association of lenders or capital- 
ists is quite different from the co-operative credit society, which is an 
association of borrowers. In the former the capitalists bring their funds 
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together to earn a profit. The capitalist employs workers, pays wages 
and appropriates for himself large profits and dividends. But in the 
latter form of association — an association of borrowers — capital is sub- 
scribed by every member and profits are not through dividends on the 
capital, but through personal use of the subscribed capital and other 
capital attracted. High dividends are not the aim of these associations 
for being borrowers high dividends will only mean an increase in the inte- 
rest rate. In a co-operative stores high dividends will mean an increase in 
the price of articles. Hence the aim of these voluntary associations to 
have as little dividends as possible. The interests of borrowers and 
shareholders are opposed in the case of joint stock concerns, while in the 
case of co-operative ventures, the interests of lender and borrower are 
identical. “These two classes of institutions may almost be defined 
respectively as associations of money and associations of men.’^ 
Members join the co-operative societies not as wealthy owners of capital 
but as honest human beings possessing character. Another feature of 
joint-stock banks is their establishment in big towns and not in rural 
parts. For in towns there is vast scope for employment of capital and 
for earning profit. Hence the countryman is left without any banking 
facilities. Where branches of the big joint stock banks have been esta- 
blished in the country, they do not educate and guide the borrower. The 
co-operative banks, on the other hand, have spread in the rural parts of 
Europe and rural credit is generally found under the form of co-opera- 
tive credit. Sir F. A, Nicholson describes the good that comes out of 
the establishment of the co-operative banks in rural areas. “With their 
aid journeymen become masters, labourers become owners; hopeless 
debt is banished and the usurer driven out; agriculture and industry 
developed, and the villages in the poorest tracts become prosperous; the 
illiterate man turns towards education and the drunkard is reclaimed; 
the middleman is eliminated; the peasant gets full value for his produce, 
and pays his rent with ease, village life is stimulated by associated action 
and by the business education of the bank; punctuality, thrift and mutual 
confidence are taught; litigation decreases and morality improves; self- 
help and not that of Government or philanthropists is the main-spring 
of action ; activity talces the place of stagnation and routine; associated 
action replaces distrust. This is true not of a few isolated villages but in 
thousands of cases.” The sections on primary agricultural societies in 
the Madras Piresidency will describe how in this Province, at least, the 
establishment in the rural areas of the Raiffeisen societies did not bring 
with it so much good as in Europe. 
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The various characteristics ol co-operation having been considered, 
a correct definition of co-operation should be evolved. Mr. Barou's 
definition of co-operation includes all the chief characteristics of co- 
operation. “Co-operation means voluntary organization of persons, with 
unrestricted membership and collectively owned fmids, consisting of 
wage-earners and small producers in town and county, united on a 
democratic basis of equality and mutual interest for the establishment of 
enterprises under joint management for the purpose of improving their 
household and or business economy, or creating facilities of work, sur- 
plus being allocated to reserves or distributed among the members in 
proportion to their utilization of the facilities provided by the organiza- 
tion.” Mr. Barou has omitted the rich from forming into co-operative 
associations. Mr. Barou’s argument for this critcism is that co- 
operative organization arose to satisfy not the needs of the rich but of 
the poor. The rich are included only if they do not try to change the 
general aim of the movement. In this respect co-operation in the Madras 
Presidency is a failure. The rich dominate the societies in the villages. 

The rural credit associations are mainly based on the Raiffeisen type 
of societies, which are named after their founder who began his co- 
operative career in 1849 by organizing his first loan society at Flammers- 
feld. Already co-operative societies mainly for artisans and small 
employers of labour and shopkeepers were organized by Schulze of 
Delitzsch in the Province of Saxony. But Raiffeisen had in view the 
needs of the agriculturists. 

The main features of the Raiffeisen banks are as follows: — The 
associations are constituted from members of a small area. The area of 
operations of the society is limited. This is to secure mutual personal 
knowledge of members. But the areas of the Schulze-Delitzsch type of 
credit societies are not limited. The possibility of the close supervision 
of their credits is diminished and their usefulness to agriculturists is 
thus impaired. The liability of the members is not limited in both types 
of societies. This has increased joint responsibility, which has prompted 
vigilance in control and supervision. Considerable care is taken in 
scrutinising the claims of borrowers. Schulze-Delitzsch societies which 
are based on unlimited liability lack this control and supervision of the 
activities of the members. Unlimited liabihty is dangerous if the area 
of operations is not limited. 
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In the Raiffesien societies, shares are of low value thus enabling 
access to the societies easier. Dividends have been limtied to the maxi- 
mum rate of interest paid by borrowers for loans. The major portion 
of the profits has been allocated to a permanent indivisible reserve fund. 
The aim of the indivisible reserve fund which is growing continuously 
is to make it possible to dispense with outside capital and lend without 
interest. The officials, with the exception of the Secretary, are either 
honorary or receive only a very small remuneration to cover travelling 
allowance etc. Hence the cost of administration is kept very low. The 
value of shares in the Schulze-Delitzsch type are of high value. Some- 
times dividends paid are very high. Their business attains sometimes 
immense proportions and they represent, in a large measure, commercial 
profit-seeking associations. Loans are granted for very short periods — 
mainly for three months — and can be renewed. Loans are repayable in 
lump and not in instalments. In the Raiffeisen societies loans which are 
issued mostly on personal security for productive or provident purposes 
are repayable in instalments from one to five years. But as the socie- 
ties are based on unlimited liability loans on personal securitj^ are as 
good as loans on immovable property. Every year the members deter- 
mine the maximum credit that may be held by each member at any time 
as well as the maximum total of loans that may be taken up by the 
society and maximum total of savings deposits receivable. In the 
Schulze-Delitzsch type of banks regular banking offices are maintained 
with salaried staff, who form the committee of management. There is a 
Board for supervision over the committee and it receives remuneration. 

While the Schulze-Delitzsch type of society is purely economic in 
character and is based on pure business principles, the Raiffeisen type 
is intended to promote the moral as well as the material advancement of 
members, and in particular the purchase of agricultural requisites for 
sale to members and the procuring of agricultural implements and 
machines for letting on hire to members. Raiffeisen banks have been 
supported since their inception by clergymen of all denominations. They 
acted as chairmen and even as secretaries and members of committees of 
management and of boards of supervision. A spirit of service and sacri- 
fice is found in many philanthrophists of Germany. Rural teachers 
have done great service to these societies. Larger land-owners also 
encouraged these village banks not only by accepting offices but by 
depositing with the banks and borrowing from them. But these village 
banks are not so necessary to big landholders as they are to small 
holders. The former can easily get credit and on better terms than the 
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latter from the commercial banks. If rural co-operative societies are 
not so successful in the Madras Presidency as in the land of their birth, 
the reasons are many and they are discussed in the succeeding sections of 
this chapter. But the chief reason for the unsatisfactory development of 
co-operation in this country is the lack of selfless workers in the villages. 

(2) History of Co-operative Credit Societies in the Madras Presidency 

It was in the year 1875 that the inhabitants in some of the villages of 
Poona and Ahmadnagar rose in revolt against the rapacity of the money- 
lenders, seized the bonds and other securities and burnt those documents 
openly. The Government instituted a commission to go into the ques- 
tion of Deccan riots. The measures introduced by the Government to 
protect the cultivators were inadequate. The famine Commission of 
1901 examined the question of giving credit facilities to the agriculturists 
and came to the conclusion that help by the state in the shape of takkavi 
loans, would go only a very small way towards removing the difficulties 
of the rural folk. So they said that ‘Tn the establishment of Mutual 
Credit Associations lies a large hope for the future of agriculture in 
India; and from the inquiries we have made there is reason to believe 
that, if taken up and pressed with patience and energy, such associations 
may be successfully worked.” 

Even before the Famine Commission of 1901 recommended the 
adpotion of Mutual Credit Associations for India, Lord Wenlock, the 
Governor of Madras appointed a commission under the chairmanship of 
Sir Frederick Nicholson to enquire into the possibility of introducing 
into this Presidency a system of land or agricultural banks. Nicholson 
made a detailed study of popular (personal) and mortgage credit in 
Europe and also an intensive study of the local credit institutions. 
Nicholson examined at length the working of the Nidhis or Loan socie- 
ties and chit funds (described in the previous chapter) and found that 
they contained the germ and promise of infinite potentiality. They 
sought to encourage co-operative principles and habits, stimulate thrift 
and providence, and inculcate punctuality. Societies and borrowers 
were in immediate contact and repayments were easier because of small 
equal instalments. In determining the institution best adapted for rural 
credit, Nicholson found that central banks and state banks not only 
not accorded to the true postulates of credit but were unsuitable to 
the small folk who generally borrowed below Rs. 50. “ Central banks 

and state banks being thus found objectionable, it follows that what will 
be chiefly required for the credit work of the Madras districts, are small, 
locally worked institutions on the lines of the European village institu- 

a 
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tions; it is village banks, not District or even taluk banks, that are 
required.” 

About the same time the Government of the United Provinces 
deputed Mr. Dupernex of the Indian Civil Service to enquire into the 
possibilities of establishing Agricultural banks. His investigations were 
published in 1900 in the form of a report, 'People’s Banks for Northern 
India.’ 

Societies had begun to be established by public-spirited men in some 
parts of India. But there were legal and other disabilities in the promo- 
tion of such societies. They were registered under the Indian Com- 
panies Act which was utterly unsuitable fox^ this type of societies. A 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Edward Law was appointed 
to make proposals after consulting provincial governments and other 
experienced officers. On the detailed recommendations of this com- 
mittee a bill was prepared and the first co-operative law in India was 
passed in 1904. The Act of 1904 was a simple enactment and its provi- 
sions were confined to those general principles, to which all co-operative 
societies are expected to conform. A co-operative society for the 
encouragement of thi-ift and self-help could be started if ten persons at 
least of the same village or town combined together. The Act recognized 
two classes of societies, the rural and urban. The former should have 
four-fifths of their members as agriculturists and the latter four-fifths 
as non-agriculturists. So the words rural and urban had no reference 
to the location of the society, but to the agricultural or non-agricultural 
occupations of its members. While in the case of rural societies unlimit- 
ed liability was the rule, in the case of urban societies, it was a matter of 
choice. The main function of a society was to raise funds by deposits 
from members and loans from non-members, Government and other co- 
operative societies and to distribute the funds thus raised in loan to the 
members, or with the special permission of the Registrar, to other co- 
operative credit societies. The audit of the societies should be conduct- 
ed by the Registrar or a member of his staff authorised on his behalf. 
The profits of a rural society should not bo distributed among its mem- 
bers but should be carried to a reserve fund. In the urban societies 
profits could be distributed if one-fourth of the profits in any year were 
carried to the reserve fund. Loans could be advanced only to members 
usually on personal or real, but not ordinarily on chattel security, 
although ornaments could be accepted as security. The societies were 
exempt from income-tax, registration fee and stamp duties. During the 
years that followed there was rapid progress in the formation and growth 
of co-operative societies. The first co-operative society in the Presidency 
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was registered on August 30th 1904. At first progress was slow, as 
more attention was paid to quality than to quantity. The Registrar 
personally supervised and inspected every society and sanctioned all 
loans. He also personally trained his small staff. In 1907 the number 
of societies had grown to 63 with 6439 members and in 1912, the number 
of societies had grown to 972 with 66,156 members. The Conference of 
the Registrars held in 1909 scrutinised the Act in the light of their exp>eri- 
ence and discussed future possibilities. Many new problems like the 
introduction of central banks which provide resources for enabling 
societies to meet their liabilities to depositors sprang up and they neces- 
sitated an amendment of the Act. 

The Act II of 1912 carried out necessary changes and provided for 
the organization of all forms of societies in addition to the credit society 
so as to ensure an all-round progress of the movement. The old distinc- 
tion between rural and urban societies was abolished and socielies were 
classified according to the nature of their liability as limited or unlimited. 
The establishment of banking unions and central banks to act as financ- 
ing agencies and balancing centres of primary credit societies was pro- 
vided for under the new Act. The central banks were federated into 
provincial banks and the co-operative credit movement entered into a 
new phase. Thus in the province the financial structure of co-opera- 
tive credit organization is pyramidal. As Wolff says the co-operative 
credit societies are the real outlets through which credit flows from the 
co-operative financial distributary system, ‘‘thimiing out the stream of 
water collected, sending it in rills over a broad surface, so that irriga- 
tion may be perfect reaching every root to be watered.” Many other 
minor changes were also effected. 

This enlargement of the functions infused fresh enthusiasm into the 
movement and the number of societies rapidly increased and in 1914 
reached 15,000 with a membership of nearly 700,000. The number of 
societies in Madras in 1915 was 1800 (of w.hich 1446 were agricultural 
credit societies) with 118,726 members and a working capital of 
Rs. 142*10 lakhs. After Government ceased to finance the societies the 
Madras Central Urban Bank was registered in 1905 to finance the co- 
operative societies in the Presidency. In 1909 district central banks 
were formed and they were identical in principle and working with the 
M.C.U.B. They were also supposed to inspect co-operative societies 
but their by-laws contained no provision either for inspection or super- 
vision. A new type of central bank known as the banking union came 
into existence in 1912 not only to finance but to supervise societies. 
The importance of central banks lies in the fact that out of a total work- 
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ing capital of Rs. 64*55 lakhs of the agricultural societies in 1915 about 
Rs. 50 lakhs were supplied by them. The first supervising union was 
started in 1910 and its membership was confined to co-operative societies 
within a radius of seven miles. The ultimate aim was that when they 
were developed the state might withdraw from the work of supervision, 
confining itsef to audit work. On June 30th, 1915 excluding the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Union, I here were 19 supervising unions and 10 
central banks working in the Presidency. The Provincial Co-operative 
Union was started in 1913-14 with the general object of assisting po- 
operative work. In 1914, the Government of India reviewed the work- 
ing of these societies, describing the nature and extent of the problems 
involved. The arrangements for financial management in stages above 
the primary societies were becoming complicated and the principle for 
the conduct of inspection and audit remained indefinite and uncertain. 
So Government appointed a committee on co-operation “to examine 
whether the movement especially in its higher stages and in its financial 
aspect is progressing on sound lines, and to suggest any measures of 
improvement which seem to be required.” Sir Edward Mac- 
lagan who presided over the committee prepared an able report 
which led to the reorganization and overhauling of the whole admini- 
stration of co-operation. The share of non-officials in the movement 
began to assume increasing importance. Co-operative institutes were 
started in the various provinces and unions and federations sprang up 
in various divisions and districts. Co-operative education and super- 
vision of societies were taken up by these non-official agencies. The 
Government of India Act of 1919 made co-operation a provincial subject. 
This is the first stage in the development of the history of co-operation. 

There followed from about 1915 to 1927 a rapid growth of societies 
of all kinds. This is the second stage of development. The table that 
follows gives an idea of the growth of the movement. 


Year. 

1913-14 

Societies of 
all kinds. 

Individual 

Members. 

Central 

Banks. 

Total working 
capital of all banks 
and societies. 

1913-14 

1.333 

100,537 

8 

Rs. (Lakhs). 
123-21 

1918-19 

3.676 

244,297 

26 

305-21 

1923-24 

9,785 

616.628 

33 

839-27 

1924-25 

11.141 

690,740 

32 

987-57 

1925-26 

11.973 

748,783 

32 

1132-8 

1926-27 

13,357 

830,522 

32 

1334-34 
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Continued — 


Year. 

Actual working capi- 
tal in the movement 
excluding investment 
of one society in an- 
other. 

Reserve 

fund. 


Rs. (Lakhs) 

Rs. (Lakhs) . 

1913-14 

70-71 

6-19 

1918-19 

169-20 

14-65 

1923-24 

420-70 

38-35 

1924-25 

508-93 

46-85 

1925-26 

624-35 

56-5 

1926-27 

727-35 

68-54 


Agricultural credit societies being by far the most important of all 
co-operative organizations, numbered 11,000 on June 30th 1927 out of a 
total of 13,357 societies. The number of societies in 1915 was only 1438. 
The working capital of agrioultural credit societies in 1927 was 
Rs. 489*52 lakhs of which Rs. 375*56 lakhs had been lent by central 
banks. In borrowing money, the total amount of loans outstanding 
against members of agricultural primary societies was Rs. 4,31,67.854 on 
June 30th 1927: the corresponding figure on June 30th 1915 was 
Rs. 57,73,362. The overdues for a period of five years from June 1922 
shows that the members did not realise their responsibility for repay- 
ment of loans: — 


Year. 

Overdues. 

Percentage to the to- 
tal demand for the 
year. 

June 30, 1922 

Rs. 

37,26,510 

31-08 

„ 1923 

49,61,255 

35-96 

1924 

68,35,671 

41-69 

1925 

84,56,494 

41-95 

1926 

1,07,79,319 

46-15 

„ 1927 

1,21,29,507 

45-65 


Not only the overdues regarding principal went on increasing but 
overdues regarding interest also went on increasing and at the end of 
1926-27 it was 46*18% of the demand. A few of the large number of 
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credit societies acted as agents for the joint purchase of the agricultural, 
domestic and other requirements of its members, and for the joint sale 
of their produce. Only in a very few cases village societies undertook 
the purchase of implements, machinery or animals for hire to their mem- 
bers. Dissemination of knowledge of the latest improvement in agricul- 
ture, handicrafts and weaving is not done to any extent that needs one’s 
attention. Little success has been attained in the course of twenty years 
in the matter of encouragement of thrift, self-help and co-operation. 

The developments of the financing institutions — the central banks — 
are worth noting. In June 1915 there were eight central banks exclud- 
ing the M.C.U.B. Though supervising came into existence after 1915 
some central banks continued to supervise primary societies. In 1926-27 
the number of central banks rose to 31. While the deposits and borrow- 
ings including overdrafts were nearly 1*4 crores in 1920-21 it gradually 
rose to 4*2 crores in 1926-27. A major portion of the deposits was 
from individuals and the local bodies. The latter were allowed to de- 
posit in central banks first in 1919-20. Overdrafts on the Imperial Bank 
and the M.C.U.B. were common. The workings capital trebled in the 
course of seven years. The percentage of the amount of loans out- 
standing with primary societies classified according to period on June 
1927 is as follows; — 

27*47% advanced for one year; 17*75% for two years; 38*51% 
for more than two years but less than five years; 16*27%) exceeding 
five years. Loans advanced for one year and between two to five years 
are common. The amount of overdues for the years 1922 to 1927 are 
as follows : — 


Principal Interest 


2*8 % 
3*44% 
5*37% 
3*04% 
3*53% 
5*06%, 


June 1922 

10-74 

„ 1923 

12-68 

,, 1924 

16-98 

1925 

13-82 

„ 1926 

16-76 

„ 1927 

20-18 


The Maclagan Committee recommended that the total liabilities of 
centra] banks should not exceed more than eight times their owned capi- 
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tal. But Government in 1926 fixed the proportion at ten times. The fluid 
resources which should consist of cash on hand, undrawn cash credit 
with the Imperial Bank and 80% of the current market value of Gov- 
ernment promissory notes, should be in tlie form of 50% of current 
deposits, 50% of fixed deposits falling due witliin the next thirty days, 
25% of saving deposits and 50% of the amount of cash credits allowed 
to other societies. 

The M.C.U.B. which was started in 1915 was financing co-operative 
societies of ail kinds in districts where there were no central 
banks. In 1917 it was converted into an apex bank and most of the 
shares of the primary societies were transferred to the central banks. 
The primary function of the bank was to lend to central banks. The 
tendency in the apex bank was to reduce the rate of interest charged 
to central banks. The financial position of the bank was being strength- 
ened m the comse of years. The most important depositors in tlie order 
of preference in 1927 were individuals, central banks and local boards, 
llie bank was sanctioned overdraft by the Imperial Bank. It was laid 
down that the liabilities of the bank should not exceed twelve times its 
owned capital and the character of fluid resources should be the same 
as in central banks. 

Supervising unions and federations which were only small in num- 
ber in 1915 grew up in size with the expansion of the movement. The 
Provincial Co-operative Union which was started to propagate the prin- 
ciples of co-operation in 1918 grew up with larger membership and in- 
creased funds. With the expansion of the movement in 1919-20 super- 
vision became more and more the business of non-officials. The growth 
of reserve funds in Madras was hampered by the margin available for 
working expenses in this Presidency. The number of disputes that 
came up for arbitration before the Registrar, came up to 21,000 in 
1926-27 while in 1916-17, the number was 1,097. The liquidation of 
credit societies was gradually falling between 1922 and 1927. Thus the 
second period of the movement saw a vast expansion of the co-opera- 
tive movement. 

A committee on co-operation was appointed in Madras in 1927 under 
the chairmanship of Townsend to examine the progress made in the 
co-operative movement in the Presidency since the Maclagan Com- 
mittee’s Report; to enquire into the present position and make recom- 
menda.tions on the financial organization, propaganda, supervision and 
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control of societies and in regard to co-operative distribution, produc- 
tion and sale. The main recommendations of the committee are (1) 
Rectification of dormant societies, or failing tliis, liquidation of those 
societies. (2) In cases of embezzlement, especially in primary societies, 
where proof is forthcoming, proper punisliment should be indicted. (3) 
Loans given by primary societies should be divided into short-term and 
long-term, the former being repayable in whole out of the next harvest 
and the latter over a period of years out of the annual savings of the 
borrower. It was suggested that effort should be made to provide for 
long-term credit through land mortgage banks. (4) Societies should 
be classified not according to overdues but according to the working of 
them from all aspects. (5) Panchayatdars should not be paid except 
in respect of clerical work undertaken by them. (6) Property state- 
ments, which foim the basis on which credit should be allowed to 
societies shoidd contain full details of property. (7) Local deposits 
should be encouraged. (8) Careful attention should be paid to over- 
due loans. (9) A central land mortgage bank should be formed. (10) 
Registrar should consult non-officials in the change of policy. (11) Sug- 
gestions regarding more careful supervision and inspection, audit, the 
maintenance of fluid resources, arbitration, liquidation and execution 
and increasing of the power of the Registrar. In 1932 a draft bill was 
prepared giving effect to the suggestions of the Committee and embody- 
ing the results of experience of the movement and rectifying certain 
defects of the 1912 Act. The noteworthy features of the Act of 1932 
are the provision for speedy collection of arrears, greater powers to the 
liquidator to wind up societies and larger powers to the Registrar in 
the matter of prosecutions for offences. In the year 1934 a Central 
Land Mortgage Bank was established by the passing of an Act. 

The third stage of development of the co-operative movement in 
this Presidency is from 1927 to the present day. A statement of the 
progress of the movement is given in Appendix II— Table 46. After 
1926-27, the increase in the number -of societies was continuing though 
the increase was not so marked in the years 1928-29 and 1929-30. But 
from 1930-31 there was a fall in the number of societies and it reached 
the low figme of 12,927 in 1936-37. Only in 1937-38 there was a sUght 
recovery. The fall in the number of societies was due to the fact that 
a process of consolidation and rectification of societies undertaken dur- 
ing this period resulted in the liquidation of a number of bad and dor- 
mant societies. The registration of new societies was restricted. The 
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average number of societies registered during 1928 to 1938 was 303, 
while the average number liquidated dmring the same period was 441. 
The annual reports of the registrars of co-operative societies classify 
societies into four groups.* In the years 1927-28 and 1928-29 there was 
an increase in the A and B class societies (thoroughly good societies and 
societies with some defaulters and some mistakes in accounts) . Afterwards 
there has been a rapid fall in A class societies till 1934-35 and in B class 
societies till 193&-36. There is only a slight recovery in A class societies 
in 1935-36 and 1936-37 and in B class societies in 1936-37. There was an 
increase in C class societies (bad societies which are not yet so bad as to 
deserve liquidation) the largest in proportion of all classes of societies, 
between the years 1927-28 and 192^-30. There was a fall in the 
next three years in this class of societies and then a rise and fall in 
alternate years. D class societies (societies which are bad and should 
be liquidated within two years if they do not come under class C) 
were falling and rising in alternate years till 1936-37. The number in- 
creased to an unexpected level in 1932-33. C and D class societies 
which are an index of the unsatisfactory development of co-operative 
societies form the greatest proportion of the total credit societies. The 
bad condition of the movement can be gauged by studying the position 
of overdues,** The amount of overdues both in the case of principal 
and interest is very threatening. But this period saw an expansion of 
land mortgage banks and the number which was 10 in 1927 rose to 101 
in 1938. More will be discussed about land mortgage banks in the 
chapter allotted to them. There was a general increase in the loan and 
sale societies and other non-credit societies. While there were 38 loan 
and sale societies on 30th June 1927, the number increased to 118 in 
1938. One note-worthy feature in this period is the attempt at an all- 
round improvement of the ryots through the societies. One such society 
called the Co-operative Rural Bank was started at Alamuru in Febru- 
ary 1938. The object is to undertake all activities conducive to better 
farming, better business and better living. There have already been 
such multi-purpose activities in credit societies e.g., The Mallasamud- 
ram Co-operative Society in Salem. 


*Vide Appendix 11 — Table, 48 & 49. 
•^•Vide Appendix II — Table, 47. 
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The fixiancing agencies of societies are the Central Banks and the 
Provincial Bank. The Central Banks followed the scheme of rectifica- 
tion of societies from 1930-31 in order to see whether or not all the 
loans in each society were adequately secured and whether any imme- 
diate action was called for into each outstanding loan. 

On the whole it must be said that the co-operative movement has 
not developed on sound and eihcient lines m tliis Presidency. The failure 
of the movement is due chiefly to the neglect of the moral aspect of the 
movement. Men without character, paiicnayaldais who are unscrupul- 
ous persons have entered the movement and have mismanaged the 
affairs for a long time. Supervision is carried on by central banks with 
the assistance of unions which consist of no other persons than the 
representatives of societies and the central bank also consists mostly of 
such representatives. Such sell-supervision is bound to be a failure. 
The movement, even after the establishment of land mortgage banks, 
has not done much to relieve indebtedness. In February 1939 Govern- 
ment appointed a CornmiUee (with Sir T. Vijayaragiiavacnariar as chair- 
man) to enquire into the condition of the co-operative movement and 
recommend various improvements. The committee is expected to sub- 
mit its report shortly. 

(3) The Primary Agricultural Credit Societies : Constitution 

and Management 

The three principles of credit according to Sir F. Nicholson are 
“ Absolute proximity of lender and borrower ; complete security to the 
lender as regards the title of the property offered, its freedom from 
prior encumbrances, the recovery of his capital and interest at due date 
in convenient amounts, with facilities for enforcing such recovery in 
case of arrears; thorough safety and facihty to the borrower, in his abi- 
lity to obtain cheap loans, at any time, to an amount proportionate to 
the security he can offer and upon terms which would be so equitable 
in themselves, so convenient as regards repayment, so free from all 
risk of dehberate entanglement, so based upon pubhshed rule, so devoid 
of any tendency to discount necessity or urgency or othei'wise than by 
an equitable insurance that he can calculate on reaping the full fruits 
of his prudence and find in credit a powerful auxiliary to his produc- 
tive powers and stability.” These postulates of credit are best satisfied 
by the Village Co-operative Credit Society. Here we shall examine in 
detail how far the primary co-operative credit societies in the Madras 
Presidency have conformed to these principles of credit 
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(i) Arm of operations and membership of the Societies 

The village society, even as the Raiffeisen bank, covers a small 
area, the ideal aimed at being, one society for every village. But Rai- 
ffeisen village societies should operate in villages with not less than 
400 and not more than 2000 inhabitants. The principle of restricted 
area is deemed essential. For the larger the area which people occupy, 
the smaller is their knowledge of each other. In a small area, it has a 
perfect knowledge of the candidates for the society, and can reject all 
unworthy of the honour. Sometimes a village is divided by caste or occu- 
pation or otherwise and it is not possible for a single society to include 
all sections in the village. In such cases, more than one society in a 
village is formed. When a village is very large and mutual knowledge 
of each member is not possible, it is necessary to have more than one 
society. But unfortunately, in the Madras Presidency the limitation of 
the area of operation for a village society has not brought with it, all 
the advantages mentioned above. The reason for the village societies 
failing to achieve the success expected of them is the want of proper 
human material in the villages. 

In the selection of members, it is said that great care should be 
taken to select men of character. They are expected to be honest and 
hard working and should be relied upon to do their duty to the society. 
To have a greater property backing for the society it is desirable to 
include persons of property and position in the village. Those who are 
adjudicated as bankrupts or insolvents or who are likely to become so 
are not included as members. Poor men who are hard working and are 
of good character should not be refused admission. Members of the 
Society should be residents of the villages included in the area of opera- 
tions; that is, members should own houses in the area of operations and 
should reside there frequently. Persons who own landed property but 
do not own houses are not admitted as members. Minors are not admit- 
ted as members. Women who possess property of their own or work 
and live independently can become members. No member of a Society 
can be a member of any other society except a financing bank or a 
land mortgage bank. Each member has to pay an entrance fee and take 
one or more shares in the society. Members can withdraw from the 
society only after a lapse of five years. The liability of the members 
extends for two more years even after they leave the society. On the 
death of a member, his estate is liable for the debts of the society for 
two years. 
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(ii) Sources of Capital 

The capital of the society is composed of entrance fees, share capn 
tal, deposits and other borrowings either from members or other per- 
sons or institutions. A large portion of the working capital of primary 
societies is derived from the co-operative central banks. 

The object of paying an entrance fee, though small, is to make 
members realise that membership to a co-operative society is a pri- 
vilege. 

The share capital of the society is generally very small as in Raiffei- 
sen societies ranging from rupee one to rupees ten. So far as the 
societies visited by me in the South Arcot District are concerned, share 
capital does not play an important part either as a source of investment 
to members or as an incentive to a feeling of responsibility or loyalty to 
members. The percentage of share capital to total working capital as on 
30th June 1938 is 10-17. Instalments of share usually fall into arrears 
and not much trouble is taken to collect them. The Madras Co-operative 
Manual says ‘Tt (share capital) is not so much an investment entitled 
to a dividend as a contribution by individual members towards the com- 
mon capital of the Society.^’ It is therefore necessary to increase the 
value of shares and as in the Punjab it should be laid down that no 
member could hold shares which exceed in value Rs. 1,000 or one-fifth 
of the total share capital actually subscribed. The Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act prohibits the payment of dividend in the case of a society with 
unlimited liability. 

The model by-laws of the village credit societies provide for the 
receipt of deposits from members and non-members, preference being 
given to members. Provision is made for various kinds of deposits-fixed 
recurring, savings, current, home-safe and chit funds. Generally only 
fixed deposits are taken by the agricultural credit societies. The depo- 
sits held on 30th June, 1938 by the Societies from members and non- 
members are Rs. 8-10 lakhs and 16 '34 lakhs respectively. These depo- 
sits constitute a very small proportion of the borrowings of agricultural 
credit societies. While the percentage of total deposits to total borrow- 
ings is 8*5, the deposits from members alone work out to nearly 3%. 
In the survey of some of the co-operative societies in the South Arcot 
District, it was found that no co-operative credit society had either 
deposits from members or non-members. The societies examined were 
nearly ten in number. This is a sorry state of affairs indeed. But it is 
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encouraging to note that at least in some societies in the districts of 
Salem, Trichinopoly, South Kanara, Chingleput, Coimbatore, East Goda- 
vari, Madura, Ramnad, and Tanjore deposits in co-operative societies 
are popular. The Mallasamudram co-operative credit society, Salem 
District is perhaps the one society which, according to the report* of 
the Additional Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies, works purely 
on the deposits of members and non-members and gives the lie direct to 
the feeling that deposits from the villagers cannot be used in the trans- 
actions of a society. 

The Maclagan Committee on co-operation recommended ‘‘it should 
be the aim of primary societies to get as much in the way of local 
deposits as they can.” For “such deposits imply thrift in the village, 
form good lying money, and they tend to interest in the management 
of the society a useful body of men who stand as sentries over their 
own deposits.” Some of the main recommendations of the Maclagan 
committee are as follows: — Deposits should be strictly confined to men 
with local interests and if the deposits received are larger than are 
needed, the balance should be forwarded to a central bank. The Cen- 
tral Bank will in its turn support its primary societies in their dealings 
with local depositors. It would be justifiable in the first instance to 
offer slightly higher rates on deposits from members than on those of 
non-members in order to tempt members to deposit. As thrift should 
come before credit and as it is desirable to build up an owned capital, 
the Maclp,gan Committee recommends small instalment shares to a com- 
pulsory deposit system. It is true in India that all members join a 
society for borrowing. Deposits for one year or even longer periods are 
recommended. The Maclagan Committee discharges the keeping of 
current accounts in primary societies on a very reason?ble ground, viz., 
the trouble of keeping such accounts and the risk attending this 
practice. It would be very difficult for persons in villages to keep such 
accounts. The survey conducted in Cuddalore Taluk has proved that 
at the present stage proper persons will not be available to manage 
current accounts in societies. Savings deposits as a means of encourag- 
ing thrift are so valuable that societies must be encouraged to main- 
tain them. To avoid the danger of misappropriation by the society’s 
officers, a cash balance may be kept with the Central Bank and a few 
days’ notice may be required to every withdrawal. Three principles 


^Report by Mr. S. Y. Krishnasw amy , Additional Joint Registrar, Coimbatore 
20 - 11 — 1938 . 
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should be followed, according to the Committee, in the acceptance of 
deposits. If deposits do not exceed the loan requirements of members 
and are within the borrowing capacity of the society, they will be ac- 
cepted and used in loans to members, either directly or by paying off 
the money which the Society owes to the Central Bank. If they exceed 
such requirements and are still within the borrowing power of the 
society, they will be accepted and the surplus which is not required for 
meeting loans to members will be forwarded to the Central Bank for 
deposit, the latter giving a slight privilege in its terms for such deposits, 
such as accepting them, as far as possible, in priority to others and 
granting for them a slightly higher rate of interest than to outside depo- 
sitors. In cases where the existence of deposits offered to a society will 
cause the society to exceed the limit fixed by the Registrar for its bor- 
rowing, and in cases where the society has been informed by the Cen- 
tral Bank that it cannot accept deposits, the deposits, even though local 
in character, would have to be declined and the depositors referred to 
some adjoining co-operative institution. The committee also recom- 
mended that depositors should be given the opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the circumstances of the societies which hold their 
money, by attendance at meetings and examination of accounts, as by 
this means their sympathy is enlisted and the society benefits by an addi- 
tional check on its management. Repajonent of deposits before due 
dates should be made only at the convenience of the society and for 
exceptional reasons, and there should always be a, reduction of interest 
on sums so repaid. 

The Townsend Committee on co-operation also suggested that steps 
should be taken to encourage local deposits in primary societies and 
that current accounts should ordinarily be forbidden. The Indian Cen- 
tral Banking Enquiry Committee emphasised the fact that the primary 
credit societies should raise funds locally and should serve as savings 
banks to their members. The importance of tapping local deposits is 
very much emphasised and it is very discouraging that no serious steps 
have been taken by the societies in this direction. 

The biggest source of capital for primary societies is borrowings 
from the Central banks. Loans from Central banks play an important 
part in the finance of co-operative societies and they form more than 
75% of the working capital of the societies. The loans from Central 
banks will be discussed separately under the sub-section ‘financing 
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institution of primary credit societies.’ Loans from central banks are 
secured by a pronote executed by the panchayat on behalf of the society. 
The interest charged on loans varies from 6 to 6y2% and is regulated 
according to the conditions of the money market. 

The maximum borrowing limit of a society depends on its property, 
its reputation and the activity of the members. Usually the maximum 
borrowing power is fixed at one-eighth of the net total value of the 
property statement. But the society cannot claim loans as a right to this 
extent or to any extent from the Central bank. It is usual to fix the 
maximum borrowing power of a society at a much lower figure when it 
is first organised. 

Another source of capital for agricultural credit societies is the 
reserve fund. According to the co-operative law in Madras a statutory 
reserve fund is created in agricultural credit societies by carrying to 
that fund 50% of their annual divisible profits. The statutory reserves 
so built up amounted to Rs. 77 lakhs on the 30th June 1938. The reserve 
fund of agricultural societies forms 11*88% of the total working capital. 
The reserve funds are the result of the societies charging a little higher 
rate than they borrow. The surplus profits after working expenses go to 
the reseiwe fund. The statutory reserve fund which is built up by any 
society and which is intended to meet unforeseen losses is, however, not 
allowed to be utilised for the purpose of meeting the losses, until the socie- 
ty is actually liquidated. So when the society is functioning and is retain- 
ing its corporate character, this reserve fund cannot be used to write off 
bad debts. Nevertheless what happens is that when a particular society 
is working at a loss, to that extent, its reserve fund has actually become 
depleted. The law does not permit making the necessary adjustments 
to show the true position. In order to write off bad debts from time to 
time, a special reserve fund called the bad debt reserve has been created 
for the last five or six years. One of the objects of such reserve is to 
enable the societies to make periodical adjustment of this fund against 
bad debts. But this bad debt is not so used but is utilised as working 
capital of societies. The bad debts reserve are nearly Rs. 15 lakhs in 
credit societies and Rs. 20 lakhs in Central Banks. 

From the very inception of the movement the arrangement in Mad- 
ras has been that the primary societies should invest their reserve fimds 
in the Central Banks to which they are affiliated. The Maclagan Commit^ 
tee suggested the utilisation of reserve fund in the business of societies so 
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that they might stand on their own legs without any outside assistance. 
The object is to free primary societies from having recourse to Central 
Banks and this can only be done by enabling them to build up their 
own capital sufficient for their needs. The Townsend Committee was in 
favour of investing the reserve fimds in Central Banks with the excep- 
tion that the amount in reserve fund in excess of 20% of the working 
capital of societies should be permitted to be utilized by the societies. 
The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee is also of the opinion 
that the reserve funds should be invested in Central banks. The Town- 
send Committee made a further suggestion that the rate charged by 
the Central Bank on loans granted by it to a society up to the amount 
of reserve f und deposited with the bank should not exceed by more than 
1%, the rate allowed on such deposits. This sane principle is only to 
mitigate the hardship of societies in the loss they incur by investing 
their funds with the central bank. The recommendation of the Town- 
send Committee that the reserve fund may be invested in redeemable 
Government securities is not appealing because the amount of reserve 
fund was too small to be invested in Government paper. 

It is not conducive to the interests of the society if the reserve 
fund is invested in the society itself because there is every likelihood 
of the reserve fund being misappropriated when the society's business 
is in a muddle owing to imprudence or mismanaigement. The reserve 
fund being no creditor’s money will be the first to be affected by such 
misappropriation. Moreover, in a sound banking business a cer^in re- 
serve is kept invested outside the business, no matter whether it is the 
reserve fund or the general fund. The advantage of investing the Re- 
serve Fund in a central bank is that when a central bank fails mainly 
due to its constituent societies failing to pay their dues and when the 
societies are called upon to pay their dues, they would naturally point 
out the reserve due to them from the Central bank. Hence to the ex- 
tent of the reserves invested in central banks, primary societies will not 
be losers. 

According to sub-section (i) of Section 34 of the Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act of Madras (1932) a registered society may invest or deposit its 
funds — 

(a) in the Government Savings Bank, or (b) in any of the securi- 
ties specified in Section 20 of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, or (c) in the 
shares or securities of any other registered society provided that no 
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such investment shall be made in the shares of any society with un- 
limited liability, or (d) with any bank or person carrying on the busi- 
ness of banking, approved for the purpose by the Registrar, or (e) in 
any other mode permitted by the rules. 

Rule No. XIII on the Reserve Fund runs as follows — '' A society 
shall not invest its reserve fund except in one or more of the modes 
mentioned in clauses (a), (b), (c) and (d) of sub-section (i) of Section 
34 of the Act. 

Provided that when a reserve fund of a society exceeds 20% of its 
working capital, the excess may, with the sanction of tlie Registrar, be 
utilized in the business of the Society ’’ 

(iii) Employment of Funds 

The funds of a coroperative society are utilised for the grant 
of loans. A co-operative society is mainly an association of borrowers 
and though its main object is to promote thrift, almost all the mem- 
bers are first borrowers. According to Section 32 of the Co-operative 
Societies Act persons who are not members of societies and who do not 
share the liabilities of societies cannot take loans from the societies. 
No member of the society can claim a loan as a matter of right. 

Some of the general principles and procedure regulating the loans 
are as follows: — 

The maximum borrowing capacity of the society is fixed on the 
property statement of the members. As already said, normally a society 
can borrow not exceeding one-eighth of the net total value in the pro- 
perty statement. The actual amount of loan that can be given to a 
member at a time is fixed after ascertaining the purpose of the loan 
required, the standing character of the appointment and his repaying 
capacity and the security he can offer. Great care is taken that no 
member is given a loan which involves repayment in instalments beyond 
what he can be reasonably expected to pay. Usually the by-laws of 
societies fix the maximum amount beyond which no member will be 
allowed to borrow, though in some individual cases separate considera- 
tion is required. The aim of the society is to help the needy first and 
as many members as possible. Hence rich men who may require larger 
loans may not get them in the initial stages. Hence the maximum bor- 
rowing power of an individual is fixed at a very small sum in the 
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beginning. Large loans for the clearance of heavy debts which will 
require long periods for repayn*ent cannot be granted by primary cre- 
dit societies. Long term agricultural finance is provided for separately 
by land mortgage banks. Loans exceeding the maximum limit fixed in 
the by-laws are granted when they are secured on the deposits of the 
borrower in the society or by pledge of produce handed over to the 
society. Sometimes for heavy cultivation expenses, a joint loan is sanc- 
tioned sufficiently in advance of harvest season and it is drawn in in- 
stalment as necessity arises. But in actual practice the loan is not 
resorted to by members. In the case of joint loan every borrower is 
required to pledge to the society as collateral security the produce to be 
raised with the help of the loan. Loans on the pledge of produce are 
given in proportion to the value (not exceeding 75 per cent) of the 
produce pledged and are repayable on the sale of the produce. These 
loans can be granted only on produce grown by a member. Loans are 
also given on collateral security of standing crops not exceeding 40% of 
the market value of the estimated outturn. 

All loans advanced by a co-operative credit society must be for a 
definite object which will result in the ultimate economic benefit of 
the villager. The model by-laws lay down that loans should be given 
only for useful purposes. By an useful loan is meant a loan 
which will ensure to the borrower a return not only of the principal 
and interest but also some economic benefit ultimately. To achieve this 
end a proper eiiquiry of the purpose of the loan should be made before 
a loan is granted. Ryots borrow usually for marriage and other domes- 
tic ceremonies which are not productive. It is however useful and neces- 
sary to fix a maximum limit in the by-laws for ceremonial expenses. 
The borrower should state in the loan application the purpose for which 
he borrows and the by-laws lay down that extreme pains should be 
taken to see that the money is used properly. But in actual practice 
such scrutiny does not take place and the money borrowed for an os- 
tensible purpose is misspent. 

Loans are classified into short-term and long-term loans. In the 
case of ryots and others, whose main income is derived from agricul- 
ture, loans given for cultivation expenses, purchase of manure, seed and 
minor implements, wages for agricultural labour, hire of ploughs, cattle 
etc., purchase of fodder for cattle and veterinary charges, minor repairs 
of cattle sheds annual and minor repairs to water channels, wells and 
tanks, domestic expenditure and payment of kist should be repayable 
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at harvest. Extension may be given on the pledge of produce and the 
money should be repaid to the society as soon as the produce is sold. 
If the borrower is a wage earner, the precise number of months for re- 
payment should be definitely fixed taking into consideration the mon- 
thly wage and the purposes of the loan. 

Loans for the purchase of cattle and carts, construction and repair 
of buildings, purchase of land and expenses in connection with reclama- 
tion and improvement of lands, construction and major repairs to irri- 
gation supplies including private tanks, wells and channels, non-recur- 
ring important ceremonies and liquidation of prior debts should be for 
a period of six years. The exact period should be fixed with reference 
to the period for which the society has got a loan, the purpose of the 
loan and the member’s ability to repay. It is said that loans should be 
limited in period also according to the term of utility of the object of 
expenditure and loans for the purchase of cattle and improvements to 
land and irrigation should not ordinarily extend beyond three years. 

The period for which loans are given depends on two factors (i) 
the period for which the society will have deposits or other funds from 
the central bank to finance the loan, {ii) the time required for the full 
accomplishment of the object of the loan so that it may be repaid out 
of the proceeds. Moreover loans vary according to individual repaying 
capacity and the purpose for which they are given. 

Central banks require the societies to furnish along with each 
application for loan a list of persons to whom loans are proposed to be 
given, and loan applications of societies are sanctioned by central banks 
only after scrutinising the repaying power of each individual applicant. 
Loans to members exceeding Rs. 250 require the previous approval of 
central banks. In the grant of loans discretion is used in the degree of 
urgency. Short-term loans are more urgent than the urgent intermedi- 
ate loans for the purchase of cattle. To avoid delay in the grant of loans 
to members, some societies have adopted a system of forecast loans in 
the nature of a restricted credit. A detailed account of the forecast 
loans and controlled credit will be given in a later section. 

The rate of interest on loans charged by the society is an important 
problem. Considering the rates at which banks borrow it is not practi- 
cable at present to lend to ryots at a lower rate than 7%%. This rate 
may have to be raised or lowered according to the central bank’s capa- 
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city to attract deposits.* Central banks borrow the bulk of their depo- 
sits at about 3 V 2 % and lend at rates varying from 4 V 2 to 5%% per 
annum. The societies lend at 7 ^/ 2 % per annum and at the instance of 
the co-operative department all penal rate has been waived off. Pro- 
duce loans are treated separately and the Provincial Bank has agreed 
to lend at 3 %, provided the ultimate borrower is not charged more than 
5% on produce loans. The societies are advised to reduce their general 
lending rates to 6^4% by the co-operative department. The margin be- 
tween borrowing and lending rates is about 1 V 2 %. A. general maximum 
and minimum rate of lending can be fixed only with reference to local 
conditions and other considerations but the ultimate aim should be to 
lend at the statutory rate of 6 y 4 %. The Reserve Bank of India is of 
opinion that societies prudently run should make provision in the lend- 
ing rates for seasonal failures of crops, when members are unable to 
repay the loans, by working on a sufficient margin of profits and build- 
ing up substantial reserve funds. ‘‘ Tlie rates of interest charged by the 
village money-lender are not so fantastically high as they sometimes 
appear to be, in view of the risk against which he must insure himself, 
and the margin between the borrowing and lending rates of many co- 
operative institutions in the past has been dangerously narrow. Socie- 
ties in districts which are frequently liable to crop failure cannot work 
successfully unless there is a liberal margin of profit in good years and 
large reserve funds are accumulated fcr bad years.” It is also true 
when the Reserve Bank says, ‘Mt must be remembered that low margins 
are possible only when the agriculturist is an economic holder and has 
been over a long period generally prosperous and creditworthy. Where 
crops are notoriously insecure and the chances of loss are great the 
price of credit must inevitably be high if the credit institution is to be 
worked successfully both as a business and as a co-operative organiza- 
tion. We consider that the levying of rates of interest fixed in conso- 
nance with business prudence will not make such a great difference to 
the agriculturist as is usually made out. In a society which is really co- 
operative the members, should, by virtue of their co-operative activities 
and thrift, be able to make sufficient profits to pay a higher rate of inte- 
rest to make the society self-supporting.”t While it is necessary to 
maintain a sufficient margin between lending and borrowing rates in a 
society, the question is whether an ordinary member, who is neither 


♦Deposit rates of some Central banks. Appendix II Table 50, 
fReserve Bank Statutory Report, 
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poor nor rich would be able to pay that rate and yet find enough sum 
from the sale of his produce to maintain himself. It has been already 
found that the average farmer is working on a deficit economy. To ex- 
'pect him to pay a rate of interest of 6%% per annum on loans is itself 
more than what he could pay out of the profits of agriculture. Thus the 
society is in a dilemma. While it has to charge high rates to build up 
a reserve as protection for bad seasons, the members are not in a 
position to bear those high rates. The only way out of the difficulty is 
improvement in the methods of agriculture and increase in the price of 
agricultural produce by Government measures 

Even as it is, the rates of interest charged in Madras are lower than 
in many British Indian Provinces during the year 1936-37. 



On borrowings 

% 

On lendings 

% 

Bombay 

6 to 8 

9% to 12% 

Punjab 

7 

9% 

Bengal 

9% to 121/2 

9% to 151% 6 

United Provinces . . 

8 to 12 

10 to 15 

Central Provinces . . 

6 

9 

Burma 

61/4 

12 

Madras 

6 

7% 


Societies should be very careful that they do not re-lend collections 
from members or re-lend collections made in advance from rich members; 
for societies are financed by central banks and the Provincial Bank which 
in turn take deposits from the general public for one or two years. If the 
central banks fail to repay the deposits from the public on due dates, the 
credit, not only of these banks but of the movement, will suffer. So 
it is a fundamental principle of co-operative societies that collections made 
should not be re-lent, but should be sent to the central banks immediately. 
Strict punctuality should be observed by members in the repayment of 
loans. Each member should feel that it should be his sacred duty to meet 
his obligations to society. But slackness on the part of members has 
increased overdues. The problem is now to collect the overdues and give 
new life to the movement as a whole. This problem of overdues and the 
causes leading to them will be discussed in a later section. 
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Cases often occur when in thf. grant of loans, a borrower’s repaying 
capacity is misjudged or when the income expected is not actually rea*- 
lized with the result the member is unable to pay the instalments fixed for 
him. Such cases require either the revision of the instalments or exten- 
sion of the period of payments. Revision of instalments could be done only 
with the permission of the local union and the central bank to which the 
society is affiliated. Extension of the period of the loans can be granted 
only on satisfactory reasons, e.g., complete failure of crops, and with the 
approval of the general body of the society and the local union. If it is 
proved that a borrower has acted improvidently in the use of loans, no 
extension is granted. The case of each individual must be decided on 
its merits. Societies when they determine to extend the period of a 
loan to a particular individual, should first get the permission of the 
central bank to extend the loan correspondingly. If the bank grants the 
request of the society, the panchayat should meet again and record a 
formal resolution confirming the sanction of the extension or modifying 
it to the extent necessitated by the decision of the central bank. 

If a member defaults in the repayment of instalments for more than 
three successive months, the by-laws require that the accounts of the 
borrower shall be closed and steps taken without delay to recover the 
amount. The Panchayatdars should visit the members or send for them 
in the first instance and ask the members to pay their dues without 
further delay. The sureties must also be reminded of their responsi- 
bility in the collection of the loan. A defaulting member may be induc- 
ed to pay by being summoned before the general body. If all these 
measures fail, the society must institute proceedings against the member 
under the arbitration rules or in the civil court. After decree a notice 
should be sent to the defaulter intimating him that if the dues were not 
paid, the decree would be sent for execution. When the dues were 
not still paid the decree should be executed at once. The Panchayat 
should take particular care to see that no bond gets time-barred. 
Panchayatdars are held personally responsible for any neglect on their 
part which results in overdue loans becoming time-barred. In the case 
of demise of borrowers, steps should be taken to recover the loans out- 
standing against them or transfer them to their heirs without impairing 
the security given by the deceased members. When a surety is dead, 
proper steps should be taken to get the loans repaid by the borrower 
within the time fixed or get the borrower to produce a fresh surety. 
The society should send quarterly report of the position of overdues to 
the union and the central bank. At least once in two weeks, the society 
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is required to send to the local union a statement of the demand, collec- 
tion and balance of loans due from its members. 

The forms of security that are accepted by a village society are 
personal or mortgage based on the pledge of movable or immovable pro- 
perty. Loans are also given on the joint and several responsibility of 
the borrowers and one or more members standing as sureties. This is 
suitable for short term loans only. The importance of sureties lies in 
the fact that they are responsible for seeing that the principal debtor pays 
his debt at the proper time. The security bond given by a surety can be 
in force only for three years. Hence it is desirable to restrict the sureties 
to loans of short periods. In the villages the pledge of movable propertj^ 
consists usually of loans on produce. Regarding the security on the 
mortgage of immovable property, societies do not take a second mortgage 
of property because of the difficulty in proceeding against such property. 
In case the borrower is joint owner of a property he is mortgaging, the 
co-owners should be insisted to join in the execution of the bonds to the 
society. This security is used by the society for most of the intermediate 
loans. Long-period loans on mortgage are not suitable for the village 
credit societies. In this Presidency separate institutions are created for 
the grant of long-term loans on the security of lands. 

(iv) Nature of Liability 

The societies first organized in Madras were based on limited 
liability.'^' Gradually by persuasion, they changed over to unhmited lia- 
bility. The virtues of unlimited liability have been praised by 
Nicholson. The Famine Commission of 1901 insisted on unlimited lia- 
bility. According to the commission “the feeling of joint responsibility 
induces each member to exert himself to the utmost to safeguard the 
common interest, it compels caution in the distribution of loans to mem- 
bers and causes them to hesitate over tlie introduction of any new mem- 
bers likely to cause loss to the association by unpunctuality or back- 
v/ardness in making payments'’. The Commission added “It remains to 
be seen whether the principle of limitation by guarantee will not be 
equally efficient and more acceptable”. As tlie ryot’s property is usually 
small, he cannot get easy credit. If the ryots combine, each pledging 
his whole property on behalf of the combined credit, credit is easily 
available which is worth the combined property of all the members. 
Moreover each member will exert his pressure on the borrower to repay 
and this will enhance tlie chance of repayment in a society. The co- 

*See: Presidential Address: The Twenty-fourth Madras Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Conference. By Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy. (I. C. R. Oct. -Dec. 1941, 
page 610) . 
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operative credit based on unlimited liability is personal in nature and 
essentially short term. The guarantee however is that members of a 
society, on its liquidation, shall be jointly and severally responsible for 
all obligations and make good its losses first from the shares subscribed 
and then to the extent of their property. Thus the unlimited liability 
places a duty on each member in his own interest and those of other 
members to keep himself informed of the affairs of the society. Unlimit- 
ed liability society requires a village society to operate within a com- 
pact area in which all the villagers are well known to one another. 
Admission to such a society should be restricted to honest and hard- 
working men. The society should secure a close supervision over the 
employment of loans by members to useful purposes. As loans are 
given on personal suretyship there is some sort of mutual control over 
the use of the loan and repayment of it in due time. It is required to 
build up a reserve fund of the society and this fund is intended to meet 
any unforeseen losses incurred by the society. Another important pro- 
vision is that in the case of default by a member the society may have 
a prior claim on certain classes of property belonging to the member. 

The Maclagan Committee was of opinion that the unlimited liability 
should be retained. In its opinion unlimited liability has constituted 
^‘an important factor in the confidence reposed on societies both by the 
central institutions inside the movement and by the joint-stock banks out- 
side it”. Almost all the provincial banking enquiry committees came to 
the conclusion that the merits of unlimited liability were so great that 
they outweighed the disadvantages. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee says “^Experience has shown that the protection to creditors 
is ample, and this mainly accounts for the readiness with which the 
public invest their moneys in co-operative banks. It is true that the 
unlimited liability does not carry with it an obligation against alienation 
and if a member having acknowledged his unlimited liability to his 
society proceeds to encumber or dispose of his material possessions, the 
security to depositors will protanto be diminished. In practice, how- 
ever, there are many safeguards against recourse to such dishonesty, 
which entail prompt steps being taken to recover any outstanding loan 
and to expel the member .... co-operators find that with the observance 
of these precautions, and the re.striction of loans to members selected for 
their honesty, the unlimited liability is of great practical value in raising 
and dispensing co-operative rural credit, instead of being a danger or a 


'*‘The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report, p. 120, 
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snare. We have, however, no objection to limited liability societies 
being encouraged in places where the co-operative movement cannot 
make a great head-way under the unlimited liability system.” The 
criticism of societies based on unlimited liability is discussed under the 
section ‘‘Defects of the Movement”. The following statement will how- 
ever give an idea of the enforcement of unlimited liability by the liqui- 
dators during the last few years: — 

Statement showing the enforcement of unlimited liability in liqui- 
dated societies, from 1933-34 to 1937-38* 
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1933-34 

1,307 

64 

663 

Rs. 

240,157 

Rs. 

14,275 

Rs. 

9,379 

1934-35 

1,360 

68 

1,010 

133,096 

18,334 

2,986 

1935-36 

1,454 

78 

1,459 

153,180 

16,498 

2,212 

1936-37 

1,380 

109 

1,478 

207,305 

42,588 

11,030 

1937-38 

1,379 

120 

1,720 

229,884 

31,086 

8,202 


The above statement shows an increase in each year in the number 
of societies in which unlimited liability was enforced. There is also 
increase in the number of unlimiicd contribution orders and in the total 
amount. The amount collected out of contribution orders is only a 
small proportion to the total amount of contribution orders. Thus in 
spite of the vigil that is expected of members in an unlimited liability 
society, the number of societies in which unlimited liability 
was enforced increased year after year. The poor collection of amount 
out of contribution orders is discouraging. It is also interesting to note 

•Report of the Committee on Co-operation— Evidence. Vol. II- p. 494 B. 
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that in thirteen districts during the years 1935-36 to 1937-38 central 
banks wrote off the loans without enforcing unlimited liability: — 


*Name of District. 

Number of 
Societies. 

Amount 

Rs. 

Anantapur 

1 

1,186 

North Arcot 

6 

2,278 

South Ar-cot 

1 

298 

Coimbatore 

3 

739 

Cuddappah 

2 

1,957 

East Godavari 

4 

8,567 

Kistna 

7 

4,438 

Kurnool 

2 

551 

Madras 

2 

2,083 

Nellore 

1 

56 

Salem 

5 

4,482 

Tinnevelly 

1 

141 

Malabar 

7 

15,360 


It is also found from the information of oflBcers to the Co-operative 
Department that some members alienated their properties surreptitously 
for fear of enforcement of unlimited liability. Some of these cases roughly 
for three years are 191 in Chittoor, 20 in East Godavari, 13 in Madura, 
157 in Ramnad and 165 in Trichinopoly. 

(v) Management 

The Management of a village credit society rests ultimately in the 
general body which comprises all the members of a society. The detail- 
ed administration of the society is left to the Panchayat since it would be 
very difficult for an unwieldy body to attend to the minute details of the 
society. The Panchayat is only an agent of the general body and should 
carry out all the instructions of the general body. Each member should 
understand the general principles of co-operation and must feel the 
responsibility as a member. It is expected of each member to keep 
watch over his fellow member and report to the general 
body any action of a particular member which would prove 


•Report of Evidence Vol. n—Committee on Co-operation 1939, p. 495 D. 
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dangerous to the society. All the members should attend the 
general body meeting regularly and place at the disposal of the society 
knowledge which may be useful to it. Tlie special powers vested 
in the general body are “the election and removal of Panchayatdars; the 
consideration of the annual report due to the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies ; the consideration of the audit report ; the amend- 
ment or repeal of any existing by-law and the enactment of a new 
by-law; the expulsion of a member; the consideration of any complaint 
which any individual member may prefer against the panchayat; the 
consideration of the returns that may be prescribed by the local Gov- 
ernment; the grant of certain kinds of loans to the members of the 
Panchayat and to their relations and dependants; the election of dele- 
gates to the local union or central bank; and the affiliation of the society 
to, or its disaffiliation from, a local imion or central bank’*.* 

It is the duty of the members to keep in touch with the transactions 
of the society in detail. A complete list of outstanding loans should be 
read out at the general meetings and this will facihtate the members to 
have a knowledge of the work of the panchayat. The by-laws have 
hitherto provided that the general meeting shall be held at least once a 
year for the conduct of business and tliat the panchayat may convene a 
meeting of the general body whenever necessary. It has been laid 
down that the general meetings should be convened in accordance with 
a general resolution of the panchayat, or of the general body and when- 
ever the local union or the Registrar desires to address the members. 

The managing committee or the Panchayat is a small body of men 
consisting of at least five members including a President and one or 
more Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and in some cases a treasurer. It is 
very important that only men of character and ability should be chosen 
to this position since the entire management of the details of the society’s 
work is in their hands. The Panchayatdars should be very honest in the 
matter of dealing with money and should deal in an impartial manner 
with the granting of loans to members. No member who is in default to 
the society for more than three months could be elected to the Com- 
mittee. Nor should a member of the Committee who is in default to the 
society for a period exceeding three months continue to be a member of 
the Committee or represent the society in another society and vote. 


*1116 Madras Co-operative Manual, Vol. I, 1937. 
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The Panchayat can hold office usually for one year, but can be re- 
placed by a new panchayat whenever the general body wishes to do so. 
It is said that this would give an opportunity for the general body to 
select new panchayatdars. The chief duties of the Panchayat contained 
in the by-laws are — 

(1) to admit members and allot shares to them; 

(2) to raise local deposits or to borrow money from the Central 

Bank; 

(3) to decide to whom loans should be given, the period of repay- 

ment and to recover the loans from members at the proper 

time; 

(4) to sinnmon general meetings; 

(5) to arrange for the maintenance of proper accounts of the trans- 

actions of the society; 

(6) to correspond with the Registrar and others on the business of 

the society; 

(7) to act as the agent for the members in arranging for the joint 

purchase of their requirements or the joint sale of their 

produce; 

(8) to induce members to be thrifty and to put funds into savings 

deposits, and 

(9) to do all other duties that are necessary to carry out the 

objects of the society in accordance with its by-laws. 

The Panchayat is expected to act as a joint body. From time to 
time they should scrutinise the security for loans and the manner in 
which the loans are used. They should consider themselves responsi- 
ble for the punctual repa 3 mient of loans and should meet frequently, pre- 
ferably on a fixed date in the week. The Panchayat elects the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary. The President is considered to be the general 
spokesman of the society and presides over the general meeting and the 
Committee meeting. Tlie Secretary carries out the orders of the society 
and the President and generally keeps the accounts of the society. For 
this purpose the secretary should be literate. Later on it will be pointed 
out how in a society an illiterate secretary was carrying out the business 
very shabbily. The President will be the ex-officio treasurer and have 
the custody of all properties of the society. 
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The services of the Fanchayat should be gratuitous since it is an 
honourable work done for their small remuneration to their secretaries. 
Under Section 35 of the Co-operative Societies Act, there are two kinds 
of remuneration, one for clerical work done by the secretary and the 
other for any special service, that is, good collection and management by 
the Panchayatdars. Payments for clerical work should be made out of 
general funds, and for special work from the net profit after one-half 
has been carried over to the Reserve Fund. Remuneration to Panchayat^- 
dars of societies is subject only to the sanction of the general body in 
accordance with the by-law. 

(vi) Financing Institutions of Primary Credit Societies 
Origin and Management 

In India where the capital raised by primary societies locally is 
insufficient, higher co-operative financing agencies are necessary. The 
district central banks and the provincial bank in the Madras Presidency 
are devised to attract funds required for the rural and urban primary 
societies. The Madras Central Urban Bank registered on 19th October, 
1905 was the first bank established to find money to finance societies in 
all parts of the Presidency, Slowly central banks were established in 
district headquarters and these banks were identical in principle and 
working to the M.C.W.B. and .attracted deposits from the members in 
their area. As the movement progressed village societies began to 
exhibit a considerable amount of self-reliance and a strong desire to 
participate in the management of their financing banks. Thus the first 
banking union was formed with headquarters in Madura called the 
Madras Ramnad Central Co-operative Bank Limited. The chief feature 
of this financing bank was that it was primarily composed of societies 
financed by it though individuals were also admitted as share-holders. 
The societies had a number of seats in the bank and had a substantial 
voice in the management. Meanwhile central banks also threw open 
their membership to societies. Thus at present there are 31 district 
central banks in the Presidency and one Provincial Bank with head- 
quarters at Madras and these are the primary sources of capital to the 
agricultural credit societies. The Madras Provincial Bank is the out- 
come of the M.C.W.B. which gradually withdi’ew financing primary 
societies when district central banks sprang up in almost all districts. 
The Provincial Bank is the federation of all central banks with indivi- 
dual share-holders also. Its business is mainly to lend to the Central 
Banks which are in need of money. Inter-lending between central 
banks was stopped. 
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It has been suggested that the ideal form of co-operative financing 
bank would be one in which only societies are included as members. 
But this Utopia of a borrowers* central bank is a distant ideal. As 
long as deposits come from the Urban and non-agricultural middle 
classes, individuals should be represented on the board of management. 
Moreover, a bank run entirely by borrowers might not command the 
confidence of the investing public, particularly when the members are 
agriculturists. The existing system of combining the ryot borrower with 
the townman with a knowledge of business is a very satisfactory 
arrangement. The representation of individuals and societies in the 
financing institution should be equal so that there may not be the 
domination of the one over the other. Now the societies being in vast 
majority dominate at general meeting. The management of the bank 
is vested in a Board of Management which is responsible for the entire 
admission of the bank. The Board consists of representatives of 
individual share-holders and of societies owning shares. The societies 
are represented through their local unions. Generally most banks have 
agreed to two society representatives to one individual on the Board, 
which is limited to 21. Except in some societies in which representa- 
tives of individual shareholders ore elected at the general meeting of the 
bank, they are generally elected only by the individual shareholders. 
One of the recommendations of the Townsend Committee is that Central 
banks should be allowed to coopt to the board of management persons 
with special knowledge, who should not have votes, and it is in pursu- 
ance of this recommendation that some of the banks have made provision 
in their by-laws for co-optation. In the model by-laws of central banks, 
there is a provision for the co-optation of one or more persons of experi- 
ence in co-operation or banking on the boards of management of central 
banks. There are at present co-opted directors in six banks (Cuddalore 
1, Conjeeveram 1, Rajamimdry 2, Cocanada 1, West Godavari 1; Madras 
1). In its preliminary report, the Reserve Bank remarked in connection 
with the improvement of co-operative movement “In the first place we 
consider that there should be more practical bankers among those in 
control in each province. The disabilities under which the co-operative 
movement is at present labouring are possibly attributable to this defici- 
ency more than to any other cause. It is also essential that the co-ope- 
rative movement should be brought into closer contact with commercial 
banking. Local banking and business talent should, where possible, be 
utilized to a greater extent than it is at present**. As representation of 
commercial interests on the boards of central banks will bring the neces- 
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sary commercial skill and ability into the management and would enable 
the banks to raise sufficient capital from the public and ensure better 
business methods, it is desirable that all central banks co-opt such 
experienced men as members of the Board. 

Area of operation 

The area of operations of a central bank in this Presidency is con- 
fined to a revenue district but Vizagapatam, Tanjore, Ganjam and Kistna 
have two banks in each and East Godavari has got four. The Srivilli- 
puttur Co-operative Banking union has jurisdiction only over two 
taluks of the Ramnad district, the remaining portion being served by the 
Madura-Ramnad Central Co-operative Bank. It has been urged by 
some that central banks operating on a wide area lose control over the 
member societies and are not able to see that their investments are 
sound. So central banks of a smaller compact area than a revenue dis- 
trict are urged. Another method of establishing closer contact is to 
establish branches of central banks in mofussal centres. But the exis- 
ence of more than one central bank in a district is an inconvenience 
rather than an advantage; it is a source of weakness to the movement 
and is not conducive to financial strength. For example if one small 
bank fails, it will have a bad reputation on the movement as a whole. 
Moreover numerous small banks will increase the overhead charges. 
Again a big central bank operating in a wider area has got the opportu- 
nity of selecting its members from a wider area. The central bank gets 
reports of the supervision societies by the local union and the inspectors 
of the Department and hence the charge of lack of control over societies 
over a wide area does not hold good. If the information received about 
societies is not sufficient, the central bank can call for further informa- 
tion from societies and satisfy itself. The Maclagan Committee and the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee arc of opinion that area of opera- 
tions of central banks should be over large areas with a good number of 
societies affiliated to them. The following statement* will show how the 
banks of East Godavari are dwarfs when compared to big banks at Con- 
jeevarain, Coimbatore and Vellore. 


’Prepared for the Report of the working of Co-operative Societies, 1937-38. 
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Name of 
Central Bank. 

Amount of 

No. of societies loans advanced 

affiliated as on 30th June, 1938. ^nd outstanding 

Agricultural _ , „ , 

societies. Others. Total. 1938. 

(Lakhs) Rs. 

Anantapur 

370 

30 

400 

12-55 

Vellore 

577 

61 

633 

19-20 

Cuddalore 

494 

67 

561 

13-94 

Hospet 

202 

33 

235 

7-90 

Conjeevaram 

648 

30 

678 

17-68 

Chittoor 

219 

28 

247 

5-75 

Coimbatore 

587 

59 

646 

37-20 

Cuddapah 

122 

37 

159 

7-21 

Cocanada 

133 

15 

148 

4-08 

Rajahmundry 

34 

17 

51 

1-80 

Ramachandrapuram 

86 

6 

92 

7-46 

Amalapuram 

109 

8 

117 

11-63 

Ellore 

268 

24 

292 

15-34 

Guntur 

274 

32 

306 

11-10 

Mangalore 

240 

57 

297 

8-40 

Masulipatam 

257 

36 

293 

19-70 

Bezwada 

159 

18 

177 

9-97 

Kurnool 

190 

35 

225 

6-30 

Madras 

. . 

104 

104 

3-87 

Madura-Ramnad . . 

408 

79 

487 

24-65 

M!alabar 

368 

73 

441 

9-33 

Nellore 

341 

39 

380 

8-54 

Srivilliputtur 

139 

12 

151 

4-42 

Salem 

434 

73 

507 

21-00 

Kumbakonam 

263 

36 

299 

11-13 

Tanjore 

212 

30 

242 

9-38 

Tinnevelly 

412 

55 

467 

8-56 

Trichinopoly 

455 

47 

502 

18-82 

Vizianagaram 

391 

63 

545 

13-38 

Chicacole 

126 

10 

136 

3-77 

Total . . 

8,158 

1,214 

9,732 

354-12 
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Agrriculture and Food Problem in Madras* 

By 

P. H. Rama Reddi Esq., M.A., B.Sc., (Edin.) I.A.S., 
Director of Agriculture, Madras. 

Like all other parts of India, Madras is an essentially agricultural 
province and over 80% of her population is almost entirely dependent 
on cultivation for livelihood. The Madras cultivator is a hard worki- 
ing man and knows his job fairly well. He has begun to realise the ad- 
vantages of improved methods of cultivation and is willing to adopt 
any improvement provided it does not involve the payment of cash for 
any purchase. His economic condition is very unsatisfactory and he 
suffers from the disadvantages of fragmentation of holdings and want 
of subsidiary industries such as dairying, poultry-keeping, sheep fat- 
tening, etc., to occupy hi.s spare time in slack seasons. He now moves in 
a vicious circle,: Unless his economic condition is bettered he can- 
not produce better crops and unless he produces better crops his econo- 
mic condition cannot be improved. In any case, on a cultivator of this 
kind we depend for all our industrial and food crops and it is he who is 


♦Valedictory Address deliveied at the Cosmopolitan Club, Annamalai Univer-» 
Sity, on 13th February 1942, 
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now called upon to increase the production of food crops to make good 
the shortage due to the fall of rice imports into our province from Burma 
and other foreign countries. Let us now examine the war time agri- 
culture of our province. 

The total area under cultivation in the province is about 3 crores 
and 60 lakhs of acres of which about 86 lakhs are under irrigation while 
the rest of the area is dependent on rainfall. Nearly three-fourths of 
the total cultivated area or about 2 crores and 75 lakhs of acres are 
under food crops like paddy, cholam, ragi, different kinds of pulses, etc., 
and the remaining area, namely about 85 lakhs of acres is devoted to 
industrial crops like cotton, groundnut, tobacco and sugarcane. 

Madras stands in a very fortunate position in regard to agri- 
cultural raw materials, though it has very few industries worth menh 
tioning besides spinning and weaving. Most of the provincial govern- 
ments and States are now seriously concerned with the difficulty of 
finding markets for their short-nstaple cotton and I am sure that most 
of you are already aware of the amount of attention which the Govern- 
ment of India are paying to this question in recent months. The Gov- 
ernment of India have been seriously considering ways and means by 
which the grower of short staple cotton could be helped to obtain rea^- 
sonable prices for his cotton and have even imposed recently an import 
duty of 1 anna per pound or Rs. 25 per bale of cotton imported from 
other countries with a view to utilise this income for the benefit of the 
cultivator. Japan which was our best customer for this cotton has now 
become involved in war against us and is no longer in our market to 
purchase this cotton. Japan's takings of our cotton amounted to about 
15 lakhs of bales every year of mostly short-staple cotton and with the 
loss of the Japanese market the Indian cotton grower is at his wits' ends. 
Fortunately for us in Madras, the problem of short-staple cotton is of 
little consequence. The production of our cotton of all types is about 
5 lakhs of bales and not more than 20 thousand bales of this cotton is 
of the type which is under serious consideration of the Government of 
India. Even of this small quantity as many as 19 thousand bales are of 
special quality, being red-coloured and have as good a demand as any 
staple cotton. The quantity of cotton that comes under real inferior 
short staple cotton is only about one thousand bales which are produced 
in the Vizagapatam district. The staple lengths of our cotton varies 
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from about 3/4 to 1 1/8 inches and the best of our cottons are capable 
of spinning up to 60s. Our best cotton is almost entirely consumed by 
our local mills and the rest has a fair demand both in Madras and other 
provinces in India. Thus our cultivator is quite safe so far as cotton 
is concerned. 

Our position of groundnut is, however, unsatisfactory. Madras is 
the largest producer of groundnut and has about 36 lakhs of acres under 
this crop. About 50% of our groundnut was consumed in India prior 
to the war and all the rest was exported to foreign countries. But due 
to want of shipping space there was a big fall in exports last year with 
a consequent crash in prices. Luckily the Food Ministry in England 
came to our rescue by offering o suitable price for a fairly large quan- 
tity of this commodity. This timely assistance, coupled with the reduce 
tion of area under groundnut upto about 30% due partly to intensive 
propaganda by the Revenue and Agricultural Departments and partly 
to the unfavourable season, has been very helpful for maintaining the 
present level of prices. But the danger is not over. If the cultivator 
thinks that the present prices would be maintained and he increases the 
area under production, he will have again to face lower prices. He 
is, therefore, well advised to take note of the propaganda by the Re- 
venue and Agricultural Departments and adjust the acreage. Every 
effort is, however, being made by Government to increase the local 
consumption of groundnut and if the cultivator conoperates with the 
efforts of Government by reducing the area he may not have cause for 
repentance. The area so reduced can very well be utilised for food crops 
which are now selling at a fair price. There is, of course, enormous 
scope for increasing the consumption of groundnut in India provided a 
suitable lamp is designed for using this oil in the place of kerosene for 
the purpose of lighting. A lamp, in fact, has been prepared but I am 
not sure if it is good enough for putting on the market. 

In the case of tobacco, Madras holds a virtual monopoly for the culti- 
vation of Virginia or cigarette tobacco. This crop has a fair market even 
now and requires no special attention except in the direction of the 
improvement of its quality. Steps have been taken for its improve- 
ment through better cultivation and the elimination of pest attacks and it 
would be enough if the cultivator does not unduly increase the area 
under this variety. Local varieties of tobacco are usually consumed in 
this country itself and require no particular attention for the present. 
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One other crop that is likely to affect the agricultural economy of 
our cultivator is sugarcane. The number of sugar factories in our pro^ 
vince is too inadequate to deal with all our sugarcane but so long as there 
is a reasonable demand for jaggery there is no trouble with this crop. 

So much for the commercial crops. 

Now I should like you to turn youi* attention to food crops which are 
at present much more important than the commercial crops. I have already 
mentioned that the average area under food crops in our province is 
roughly 2 crores and 75 lakhs of acres. Of this area, about 85 lakhs of 
acres are under semi and fully irrigated paddy: but if the second crop 
also is taken into account the area under paddy would come to a little 
over 1 crore acres. The remaining 1 crore and 90 laklis are under dry 
unirrigated crops like cholam, cumbu, ragi, etc. The normal annnual 
production of all these crops is about 80 lakhs of tons of cleaned grain. 
Three-fifths of this quantity or 50 lakhs of tons are rice and the remaining 
30 lakhs represent all otlier grains. This total quantity is not enough to 
feed our population in normal years and we are therefore obliged to 
import rice from Bui'ma, Siam, etc., to the extent of 9 lakhs of tons per 
year. But we also exported our finer rice to Ceylon, Mysore, Hyderar 
bad and Bombay roughly 2 lakhs and 50 thousand tons. Our net 
imports were, therefore, 6 lakhs and 50 thousand tons. Now we all 
know that the imports of foreign rice have very greatly diminished and 
are likely to stop altogether. The question, therefore, is “How can we 
meet this deficit and what steps have been taken by the concerned Gov- 
ernment Departments to produce more food crops not only for ourselves 
but also to meet the demand of our army abroad.'' There are two ways 
of increasing the production, viz., by extensive and intensive methods. 
That is to say, by increasing the area under food crops and by increas- 
ing the yield per acre. 

Considering first the question of extensive cultivation it should be 
clearly imderstood that in our province there is little or no waste-land 
available which can be brought immediately under culivation without 
irrigation. Every acre of land that can be cultivated is already under 
cultivation except the strips of land adjoining the railway lines and the 
railway stations. Government have already taken steps to utilise these 
lands for growing food crops as during the last year. The only possi- 
bility is to divert for food crops a portion of the land which was hitherto 
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cultivated with commercial crops. I have already mentioned the steps 
taken in this direction by reducing the area under groundnut to the 
extent of 10 lakhs of acres last year. Information is not yet available as 
to what proportion of this area was utilised for food crops. It is possi- 
ble that at least 30% of tliis area or about 3 lakhs of acres was devoted 
to these crops. This was what was achieved last year and propaganda 
will be continued for growing more food crops in the place of groundnut 
till the war is over. 

The area under irrigated paddy also has, to a little extent, increased 
due to the facilities offered by the Irrigation Department for more water. 
The total irrigated area of the province is, as I have already mentioned, 
about 86 lakhs of acres and including the second crop it comes to about 
1 crore and 2 lakhs of acres. The increase due to the efforts of the Irri- 
gation Department is about 5 lakhs of acres so that the total acreage 
under paddy in the year 1940-41 went up to 1 crore and 7 lakhs of acres. 

For intensive cultivation, dry lands do not offer much scope as the 
success of cultivation in these lands depends upon rainfall which is often 
uncertain and precarious particularly in localities where this sort of culti- 
vation is most important, e.g. Ceded Districts. Further, the methods of 
cultivation in dry land districts have already reached a fairly high level of 
efficiency and the only possible improvements that could be suggested are 
the distribution of improved implements, better yielding seed and pro- 
per preservation of cattle manure. Propaganda has already been going 
on in these directions and seed and implements are always available for 
sale in agricultural depots and with the approved cultivators and imple- 
ment manufacturers. 

If we think of intensive cultivation, oxxr thoughts natui'ally turn to 
wet or irrigated lands, for it is in these lands that we can have control 
O’^^er moisture in the soil. Moisture is the main factor on which the 
success of agriculture depends and wherever, therefore, there is the 
possibility of irrigation, the cultivator should be able to raise the crop 
yield if he only takes the necessary trouble. 

The average yield of paddy in our province is estimated at 1,200 lb. 
per acre. This is low compared with the yield in other paddy growing 
countries. But the low yield is due to a number of adverse factors which 
cannot be easily remedied. The following are the factors that affect 
adversely: 
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About one^third of the total irrigated area (or acres) is grown with 
paddy under semi-irrigated conditions for want of sufficient water-supply. 
Under this system the crop is sown with the help of rains and allowed to 
grow like any dry crop such as cholam up to a certain period and it is 
then irrigated and treated as an irrigated crop. The 3 neld obtained from 
this crop is naturally low. Paddy is essentially a wet crop and gives 
satisfactory yields only when it is grown as a wet crop from the very 
start. 

The present practice of annual lease is another cause for low yields. 
The landlord cares very little beyond his annual income and is not inte- 
rested in the improvement of the land. The tenant in turn is concern- 
ed only with extracting as much from the land as possible with little or 
no application of manure. The result is the deterioration of the land 
with a fall in its yielding capacity. This evil can be remedied only if 
the minimum period of lease is extended and the landlord is made to 
pay a share of expenditure on any improvement effected on the land by 
the tenant. All this does not, however, appear to be possible without 
necessary legislation and there i9, therefore, no use of discussing this 
point now at any great length. The only thing that can be done is 
to induce the cultivaors to use better seed and adopt improved methods 
of cultivation. 

The third cause is the necessity for cultivating short duration varie- 
ties which are by nature low yielders. These varieties are grown in 
many localities for vv^ant of sufficient water-supply for irrigation. No 
such varieties are grown in other countries where there is only one season 
for paddy crop and where only long duration varieties are cultivated. 
Long duration varieties have a long period of growth and usually give a 
much heavier yield. In Madras also, wherever long duration varieties 
are grown, their yields compare quite favourably witli those in other 
countries. 

The Department of Agrjcultui^ has produced over 70 varieties of 
improved seed suitable for different soils and seasons all over the pro- 
vince. They yield up to 15% more than local paddy besides being 
superior in quality; and the seed is within easy reach of every cultivator. 
These varieties are now grown over an area of more than 20 lakhs of 
acres or one-fourth of the total paddy area. If the remaining 75% (h 
the area also is planted with these varieties there will be a general 
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increase of paddy 3 rield by at least 7^%. These new varieties have also 
the capacity of responding better to manurial and cultural treatments 
than local varieties. 

The cultivator is unfortunately still in the habit of using a high seed 
rate per acre which results not only in waste of seed but also in lower 
yield. The local seed rate in most of the paddy growing areas varies 
from 50 to over 100 lb. or 20 to 40 Madras measures per acre. The best 
results are obtained by reducing the seed rate to about 25 lb. or 10 M.M. 
per acre. This saving in seed rate alone comes to about 2% of the total 
yield of paddy all over the province. 

One other defect in the local method of cultivation of paddy is rais^ 
ing nurseries very thick and transplanting the seedlings in bunches of 
10-12 into each hole. The cultivators sow 50-100 lb. of seed in a small plot 
of 5-6 cents. The result is that the seedlings are unhealthy and under- 
grown. When these seedlings are planted in bunches they grow slow 
and also yield low. The best way of raising seedlings is to sow 25 lbs. 
or 10 M.M. in a 10 cents plot and transplant the seedlings 2-4 per hole 
at a distance of 4-10 inches depending upon the soil fertility. If the land 
to be transplanted is fertile^ wider spacing is necessary to allow the 
plant to tiller freely. In poor land close spacing is better. 

The most important part of paddy cultivation is manuring and it is 
very necessary that every cultivator should know why it is so important. 
Any crop requires for its proper growth and yield of grain, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash in large quantities. It requires other sub- 
stances also such as Calcium, Magnesium, Sulphur, etc., to a small extent; 
but they are present in such large quantities in the soil that they need not 
be replaced in the form of manure. A good crop of paddy removes from the 
soil 48 lb. of Nitrogen equivalent to 600 lb. of ground-nut cake or 2 cwts. 
of Ammonium sulphate, 23 lb. of Phosphoric acid equivalent to 1 cwt. 
of hone meal or superphosphate and 43 lb. of potash. This will give an 
idea of the amount of manurial substances removed by paddy crop each 
time and it is only a matter of commonsense that unless these substances 
are returned to the soil in some form or other the yielding capacity of the 
land goes down year after year. We are, however, lucky that our soils 
are rich in potash by nature and it is unnecessary to replace it except in 
Nilgiris where the soils are not so well furnished with this plant food. 
Thus the only substances that we should return to the soil are nitrogen 
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and phosphoric acid. But even of these two substances our soils con- 
'tain a fair amount of Phosphoric acid and it is enough if bone meal or 
superphosphate is applied at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre to every alter- 
nate crop. It should also be understood that bone meal, if applied by 
itself does not respond well, It gives satisfactory results only when it is 
used in conjunction with green leaf or any other organic matter. 

Nitrogen can be applied in the form of inorganic manure such as oil- 
cake, dried fish, green leaf, etc. or in the form of inorganic manure like 
Ammonium Sulphate. But the cheapest of all these is green leaf which 
the cultivators can grow in their own fields at a very little cost. A 
good crop of green manure grown in one acre of land is sufficient to 
manure 2-3 acres. Green manure is grown at present in our province 
over an acre of about 5 lakhs of acres and it has not been possible to 
extend it more widely for want of water supply. It does not ask for 
more than two irrigations, but it is found difficult to find water even for 
two wettings. Most of the green manure is at present grown by the aid 
of rains. The cultivator knows the value of green manure and is eager 
to grow it if water is available. But water is not available. Fortunate- 
ly now groundnut cake is selling cheap and is not much beyond the reach 
of many cultivators. Vigorous propaganda was carried on. during the 
past two years with the result that unusually large quantities of this 
manure were applied to the paddy crop. Tliere is not much use in apply- 
ing cattle manure to paddy crop. It gives better results when applied 
to dry crops. But if it is available and the cultivator has no dry land it 
can be used for paddy crop. 

I do not think that I need dwell on cultural operations such as 
ploughing, weeding, etc., and every cultivator knows these operations. 
The only suggestion I could make is that there is a good deal of laboin:- 
saving if iron ploughs are used in place of country wooden ploughs. 
The number of ploughs sold during the last year due to the efforts of the 
Agricultural Department was over 7,000 which is a record figure. 

Thus the important factors that contribute to the increase of paddy 
yield are, sufficient water-supply, high yielding varieties, low seed rate to 
raise healthy seedlings, transplanting of seedlings not more than 2-4 per 
hole at proper distance according to the fertility of the soil, use of iron 
ploughs and appication of proper manures. These will raise our present 
yield, irrespective of the duration of the crop by not less than 25%. 
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Well, now you will naturally ask me ^'Yes. We quite understand 
what all you have said. We are now confronted with the shortage of rice 
up to 6% lakhs of tons owing to the stoppage of rice imports from Burma 
and what are your achievements to fill this gap?” I am glad to be able to 
tell you that due to the intensive propaganda of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the increase of area under paddy cultivation, the yield of rice 
obtained in 1940-41 was about 6 lakhs of tons more than normal. We 
had to make up only Vz lakh of tons but imports received that year were 
greater than this quantity. The results of 1941-42 are not yet known but 
crop forecasts show that there is a fall in area under paddy crop by a 
little over 2% but the yield expected is about the same as last year. 
That is to say, our shortage is about Vz lakli of tons which is more than 
counter-balanced by the extra yield obtained from 3 lakhs acres of dry 
land as a result of the decrease in area under groundnut. Thus you 
find that there will be no shortage of food grains this year. There is also 
no reason to believe that the cultivators will slacken their effort if they 
are offered loans for the purchase of manures and seed and the Govem- 
ment are doing everything possible to help the cultivators. 



A Criterion for the Purity of Bromine 

By 

S. V. Anantakrishnan 
Anruimalai University 

In the course of investigations on the ELinetics of the olefin-bromine 
reactions, it was found necessai^^ to prepare bromine in a very pure 
state. Neither “A. R. Bromine * nor “Bromine distilled over sodium” 
gave satisfactory results and this was traced to the presence primarily 
of hydrogen bromide and moisture. After eliminating these, the bromine 
had to be tested for its purity. The reaction kinetic studies indicated 
that the induction period that is obtained may be used as a convenient 
criterion since this was highly sensitive to the impurities mentioned. 
With the same solvent and working at a constant temperature, the in- 
duction period for the olefine bromine reaction was found to be the 
same for any one olefin within the hmits of experimental error. This 
criterion has served in our laboratories as a safe guide in determining 
the purity of bromine. 


Experimental 

Preparation oj pure bromine: — ^A. R. bromine was shaken with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid (A. R.) and left in contact with the acid for 
three hours. The process was repeated twice, the bromine being finally 
kept over concentrated sulphuric add (A. R.) overnight. The bromine 
layer was carefully tapped into a clean dry flask and repeatedly frozen 
and melted, carefully avoiding access of moisture. The fractions melting 
first and freezing last were eliminated, about 25% being lost thus. The 
bromine thus obtained was distilled in an all glass apparatus over fused 
A.R. potassium bromide, large head and tail fractions being rejected. A 
further 25% was lost in this process. The middle fraction was taken in 
a distilling flask in a vacuum system frozen in solid carbondioxide and 
methanol and the pump started. The evacuation was carried on for 
about 6-10 hours and the residual bromine freed thus from moisture 
and hydrogen bromide was fractionated the middle fraction alone being 
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taken. The bromine is stored in clear dry amber coloured bottles in 
a desiccator. 

Testing for purity: — M|30 solution of the bromine in pure glacial 
acetic acid purified by the method of Orton is allowed to react with 
M/30 crotonic acid also in acetic acid, in the dark at 35*5°C. An induo- 
tion period of 24 minutes is invariably obtained. 
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A Note on the Orienting: Influences in Benzene 

By 

S, V. Anantakrishnan 
(Annamdai University.) 

The systematic study of substitution in benzene derivatives has 
brought out in recent years a close correlation between the nature of the 
substituent and Hs orienting influence. Hammick and Illingworth® have 
brought out the influence of the position of components of a substitu- 
ent group on orientation but this generalisation is more or less of an 
empirical nature. Sutton and coworkers®, from an examination of the 
dipole moments of a series of aliphatic and of aromatic compoxmds have 
evolved the orientation rule : 

^‘If fx ar— X— jii aKp/i—X is positive the compound is ortho para 
orienting and if the difference is negative, meta orienting”. This genera- 
lization has been tested in a large number of cases considering for the 
purpose only reactions with electropliilic reagents. With nucleophilic 
reagents, the position should be reversed. 

Careful investigation has revealed that apart from the position taken 
up by the new entrant group, a substituent also affects the relative velo- 
city of reaction and the relative proportion of the different isomers formed 
in the course of the reaction. Ingold and coworkers^ have demonstrated 
this for nitrations at ordinary temperatures. Recently, Eyring and Ri® 
have shown that the relative velocity of nitration as well as the propor- 
tion of isomers are closely related to the dipole moment of the com- 
pounds. 

It must be mentioned at the outset that all dipole moment measure^ 
ments as well as orientation studies have been mostly at ordinary tem- 
peratures. Both Sutton’s generalization and IJyring’s calculations based 
on the kinetic studies of Ingold on aromatic nitrations hold good geneiv 
ally for ordinary temperatures. For higher temperatures, quantitative 
data are not available for nitrations, but the limitations of both conclu- 
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sions are clearly brouglit out by examining experimental data on other 
electrophilic reagents. Wibaut and coworkers*^ have examined carefully 
the chlorination and bromination of halogeno benzenes and have obtain- 
ed the interesting result that at high temperatures both the halogens 
become essentially meta orienting. 


TABLE I. 

Bromination of Bromobenzene and chlorination of chlorobenzene. 


% isomers % isomers with 

Temperature v^ith. Bromoenzene Chlorobenzene 


°c 

ortho 

meta 

para 

ortho 

meta 

para 

400 

20 

23 

57 




450 

20-5 

54-5 

25 




500 

20-9 

557 

23-4 

21 

54 

24 

585 

19-6 

58 '8 

21-6 




600 




15 

60 

24 

630 

18-9 

59-9 

21-2 





These results clearly lead to the conclusion that either Sutton’s rule 
based on dipole moment values is untenable at higher temperatures or 
the dipole moment itself changes at higher temperatures. Eyring (loc. 
cit.) has shown that it is possible to calculate the dipole moment if the 
relative amounts of the ortho, meta and para disubstitution products are 
known. The relevant equations that he uses for the purpose are the 
following: 
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H ali — —6e„ (n-fr,) . . (4) 



r6=C— C bond distance in aromatic compounds, 
r«=C— a: bond distance. 

Using these and applying to Wibaut’s results, the dipole moment 
values for bromo benzene and for chlorobenzene are found to be as in 
Tables II and III below. The available data for chloro benzene are not 
as accurate as for the bromo compound but the results are none the less 
striking. 


TABLE II 

Dipole moment of bromobenzene at different temperatures. 


Temperature p 

°C debyes 


Ordinary temperatures — 1*68 

400 -1-72 

450 -2 18 

500 -2-22 

555 -2-26 

630 -2-29 
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TABLE III 

Dipole moments of Clilorobenze at high temperatures 


Temperature 


°C 

debyes 

Ordinary temperatures. 

-1-54 

500 

-2 -18 

600 

-2-21 


It is significant that at the high temperatures at which these reac- 
tions have been carried out, the calculated values for the aromatic halo- 
gen compounds do not differ greatly from the observed values of mo- 
ments for the corresponding aliphatic compounds at ordinary tempera- 
tures of the type chosen by Sutton for his comparisons. Plotting tem- 
perature against dipole moment it will be seen that the transition from 
an aromotic to an aliphatic value is not a gradual one. The change takes 
place sharply at a temperature which is probably characteristic of the 
halogen substituent. 

Now, when one considers the genesis of the orienting influences in 
terms of the electronic theories of organic reaction the halogens belong 
to the group the inductive effect as is well known, is essenti- 

ally related to the state of polarization of the molecule and as such may 
be expected to remain constant over range of temperatures in which the 
molecule is stable; the tautomeric effect, on the other hand, is essentially 
a polarizability factor and as such temperature dependent. Where a 
group influence depends on both these factors or on the T effect alone, 
it is reasonable to expect that the dipole moment varies with tempera- 
ture and with this assumption, Sutton’s rule becomes generally applica- 
ble. 

In interpreting the influence of temperature on the nuclear reacti- 
vity of the halogenobenzenes, two factors have to be borne in mind. A 
rise in temperature results in a general increase in the activity of all 
three positions, ortho, meta and para. Using a two dimensional formula, 
the proportion of molecules for which the kinetic energy is greater than 
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the energy of activation E is given by An examination of 

Table IV shows the rapid rate at which this increase takes place : 


TABLE IV 


e 

E (kiloclaories) - 

~E/RT 

100 

e-E/RT 

100 (T=427“C) 

Ratio of second 
and third column. 

30/) 

ca 10 "" 2 i 

ca 10 

10“ 

20 

9-0xl0-»® 

6-4X10-® 

10“ 

17-5 

2-2x10-“ 

3-8xl0-‘ 

107 

15 

1-4X10-® 

2-3X10-® 

10« 

12-5 

9-5X10-® 

1-4X10-2 

105 

IG 

6-5x10-=) 

8-0x10-2 

103 


For the reactions under consideration, however, no values of E are 
available but a close correlation though of a qualitative nature may be 
obtained by comparison with the additive reactivity of ethylene deriva- 
tives. Groups which activate benzene substitution are known to activate 
addition of bromine to the ethylenic linkage if one considers electrophilic 
reagents. For the addition reaction, the influence of an activating group 
leads to a diminution of the energy of activation^ and the converse may 
be reasonably be expected for a deactivating group. Sherman^ has cal- 
culated the energy of activation for the ethylene bromine reaction to be 
20*0 kilocalories and in the case of vinyl chloride and bromide this value 
is likely to be exceeded. For the substitution reactions of the type speci- 
fied earlier, with chloro and bromo benzenes, an energy of activation of 
the same order of magnitude may be expected. Also, since the position 
that is most deactivated is meta to the halogen atom, substitution here may 
be expected to involve a higher energy of activation than in other posi- 
tions and the influence of temperature arising from increased collisions 
and thermal activation will be most noticeable. 

Though this large increase in the number of activated molecules may 
account for some increased substitution, this by itself cannot explain the 
apparent reversal in the behaviour of halogen in orientations. Consider 
ing the nature of the T effect, one has to conclude that in the region oi 
transition, it ceases to be opei^tive and the iiaductive effect leads to xxieta 
orientation. Before a proper explanaticm of this abnormality can be giveo 
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furtiher data on other reactions and ako the behaviour of other proper- 
ties of the C — link depending on polarizability with higher temperar 
tures is necessary. 

Other orientation rules not having a physical basis can be expected 
to hold good only to a limited extent and it is not surprising that they all 
fail in the present instance- 


Summary 

The electronic theory of benzene substitution has been given a 
physical basis recently and has been correlated with dipole moments. 
Experimental results at high temperature above 400 °C require that 
either existing generalizations are not valid or dipole moments should 
vary with temperature in the case of some classes of compounds. An 
extension of Eyring^s calculations shows tliat the latter is probably true. 
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Our Musical Heritage 

By 

M. L. SlTARAMAN^ 

Part I 

The music of the Yajur Veda has been handed down to us tlirough 
posterity intact, without embellishments and without mutilations, by care- 
ful processes of faithful repetition. Clements^ gives the considered 
opinion according to Ethel RosenthaP^^ that ‘Indian music has probably 
undergone less change than any other during the past 2000 years.” The 
chant is a monotonous tritone very carefully camouflaged from the 
earhest times. This trichord, as it may be styled in modem parlance, 
taken, usually two notes at a time has been sought to be intei^reted for 
us by earliest Sanskritic, Buddhistic, Jain and Tamil scholars and by 
Bashyakaras including Sri Sankara, Sri Ramanuja and Sri Madhva 
Acarias. Seshagiri Sastri's^® most recent interpretation is quoted in N, S. 

Ramachandran’s^^a research thesis. 

It is not surprising as to how this simple Yajur Veda cliant has, 
however, eluded rigorous analysis till now. It is well known that the 
mode of a group of notes comprising either a diapason or tetra chord 
could easily be identified. The trichord is relatively more difficult to 
analyse. We have also found that the trichord does not commence from 
the C> Major. Yajur Veda chant commences from the B. minor (Bb) and 
stops with the D minor (Db) . Thus we can say that the rehgious music 
of the whole of the Yajur and Atharva Vedas can be described as the 
simplest but at the same time very peiplexing, trimcated raga in the 
key of the B minor (Bb) . 

Firstly nobody has up to the present measured the exact frequencies 
or the frequency ratios of the three notes. Measurement of frequencies 
of European musical scales has evolved a standard scale viz., the major 
diatonic scale or our Sankarabarana^®® and at least two chromatic scales®® 
which, however, are not standard since they are not acceptable either 
to acousticians or to our Indian mtasicians. The first scientific Indian 
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musician was the late A. M. Chinnaswamy Mudaliar"* of the Madras 
Secretariat who in 1893 sought to extend European staff notation to the 
sacred songs of Sri Thiagaraja Ayyah in Telugu and to the sacred songs 
of Gopalakrishna Bharathi and of Vedanayagam Pillai in Tamil. I con- 
sider him as a genius since he was the first to anticipate the later theo- 
ries of Sabesa lyer^^, P. Samhamoortlii^Sb ^nd C. Subrahmanya lyer^*^, 
that the European major diatonic scale or diapason, was our Sankara^- 
barana or a slight variation of the 29th melakarta of Venkatamakhin. 
Though Mr. Mudaliar opined correctly that our Todi derived from 
Hanumattodi the eighth melakarta, took the D, E, A and B notes flat, 
he was unfortunately in error with regard to the frequencies 
and their frequency ratios. The rational numbers representing 
frequency ratios are called musical intervals. However, 
our measurement of frequencies for Indian ragas with improved 
technique though differing from Chinnaswamy Mudaliar’s values, 
do not detract in the least from the boldness and originality of his views 
or the validity of his mode of reasoning. Another remarkable musician 
who sought to interpret our Indian and Carnatic musical scales is A. H. 
Fox Strangv^ays’^®, who, I understand, was a leader of an orchestra in 
England. In his book ‘‘Tlie Music of Hindostan’’ published in 1914 after 
touring India, he refers to A. M. Chinnaswamy Mudaliar’s book*^^. 
Ethel RosenthaP^^^ in her book, quotes very freely from the same source. 

Tlie fii'st All-India Music Conference was held in Baroda in 1916^^^, 
under the patronage of the late Gaekwar of Baroda and considerable 
spade work in the classification of our ragas and modes has been done 
from 1928 to 1942. However, no exact measurement of frequencies for 
our Indian and Carnatic modes seem to have been undertaken, though 
in the vast amount of literature about Indian music, published in our 
press from 1928 and especially from 1937, by Swami Vipulanandaji^^ 
Mahamahopadhyaya U. V, Swaminatha Iyer, P. Sambamoorthi^^^^, C. 
Subrahmanya lyer^^^^ N. S, Ramachandran^^b Ramachandra Dil^shitar^^, 
S. Subrahmanya Sastri^®® and others, a relationship to the works of A. M, 
Chinnaswamy Mudaliar and A. H. F. Strangways can be established. 
For example, C. Subrahmanya Iyer and Sambamoorthi Iyer have tacitly 
accepted the theory of Fox Strangways with regard to Indian musical 
intervals and both (15 and 17 i & ii) quote A. H. F. Strangways to prove, 
the validity of their deductions. 

Coming to the second point as to how such a simple trichord in Todi 
could be so effectively coded, so as to escape detection, we must point 
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out that a musician whether vocalist or instrumentalist has till now been 
an artiste or artist only, and nOt a physicist or an acoustician. The Indian 
musicians, one and all of them, have learnt music only by the chaao- 
teristically oriental processes of faithful repetition (Santhai and Tin> 
vai). In a recently published article in the Times of India Weekly, BomK 
bay, it was pointed out by an unknown author^ that Yukar, the Veda of 
an aboriginal race, Ainus of Japan has been handed down for ages (2000 
years) by processes very akin to the Indian processes of Santhai and 
Tiruvai, It seems that “to chant Yukar in its entirety requires several 
weeks’^ and that the Ainus or Ainu® a tall and stalwart race “flat faced, 
copper coloured and hairy but of distinctly Aryan origin’’ have not cared 
to read or write. Also we have now in our midst two old vocalists, Mr. 
I^akshmana Pillai of Trivandrum and Mr. M. S. Ramaswamy Iyer of 
Madura. It is remarkable that both men at their old age have still pre- 
served their carefully cultivated voice. Lakshmana Pillai teaches at 
present the modern kritis and katanas in our University by these same 
processes of faithful repetition and rehearsals. 

To clinch a theory the modem scientist relies upon experiment and 
reproducibility of result. Also Dirac, a great Mathematician has pointed 
out that the scope of Physics is to take measurements. Physics has mainly 
relied upon ocular evidence and measurements for its progress. “What 
we can see, we can measure” has been its fundamental principle. It was 
Helmholtz® in his classical book “On sensations of tone,” who showed 
for the first time in EJurope that physicists or acousticians can measure 
what is spoken or what we can hear. The fact that in preserving our 
Vedas and music, experiments, measurement and reproducibility of re- 
sult have been the criteria of our forefathers, makes our heritage all the 
more precious for us. We can understand the loss of monetary heritage 
of an individual or of a nation but not the loss of the superb intellectual 
and artistic heritage of a nation, as ours is, based as they have been on 
the solid experimental foundations such as Veena. or the Yal and upon 
faithful and almost religious rehearsals. 

Clements® studied theortically the ,chant of the Yajur and Sama 
Vedas and musicians like Haug'^'^ and A. H. Fox Strangways*^ also have 
studied them in India itself. For example, Strangways quotes Haug and 
MacdonelP^ in his book and also a sloka from the first chapter of the 
Atharva V eda beginning with “Sam no de vir abista ye etc.” Strangways 
agrees with the views of Clements and Haug but differs only 
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slightly from the Mimamsa of Macdonell, in the elucidation of 
the grace notes viz., Udattam, Svaritanif Anvdattam and Prachayam, 
which are derivable from a Iritone chant. However, it must be pointed 
out to the credit of these European scholars that they correctly recog- 
nised the Yajur Veda chant as a simple tritone melody. To Indian 
scholars on the ether hand, these four grace notes have till now been a 
moot problem^^c Also, the European scholars have concentrated their 
attention more upon Santa Veda which according to them takes more 
notes of a diapason and therefore is relatively more easy to tackle. 
A. H. F. Strangways comes to the conclusion that the tune of Santa Veda 
should be related to Abogi, a raga in turn derived from Karaharapria 
mela. He quotes the views of Seshagiri Sastri^® of Mysore in this con- 
nection. P. Sambamoorthi, who I understand has had discussions with 
T. S. Sabesa lyer^^ ex-principal of our Music College, opines that the 
music of the Sdma Veda is related to Karaharapria, the 22nd mela of 
Govinda Dikshitar and Venkatamakhin^®^. We must mention here that 
this moot point about the tune has not been elucidated or cleared up, but 
only made more vague. Abogi is a definite mode or raga whereas Kara- 
harapria is a melalcarta raga and includes many allied ragas, which could 
be derived from it by a modal shift of tonic. I am not at present interest- 
ed in Sdma Veda sufficiently, to suggest a precise theory with regard to 
its mode. I have not learnt even a chapter of the Sdma Veda as I have 
done in Yajur Veda. I think, however, that the melakarta cannot be 
Karaharapria but more allied to the mela Hamimatiddi or Gana Sdma 
Vardli}^^ I hope to learn Sama Veda vocally and to reproduce the melody 
in the monochord, an improvised siren and in the Vee7ia before clinching 
the issue of its mela. 

For the second time after thirty years I practised to chant Purusha- 
suktam, learning it through our wellr-known methods of Santhai and 
Tiruvau The correctness of the acquired knowledge was checked on 
different occasions and at different places in India. Yet. I have been as 
much puzzled as these scholars by the extreme difficulty in putting such 
a simple melody to tune. Accidentally, I foimd that if the chant is 
rendered devoid of words as when it is sung in alaphana fashion or when 
it is taken on the whistle, the musical aspect becomes more prominent 
and the chant relatively easier to decipher. For example, Nicholson 
and Koch^® in their book on “Bird Music’^ have supplied two gramar 
phone records of European bird-music. In one of these on the same 
side is recorded the music of the wonderful vocalist among birds, viz., 
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the nightingale and the monotonous and apparently simple music of the 
cuckoo. The name of the latter bird is related to its two tone, mono- 
tonous music which, however, in our opinion has not been put in 
European staff notation for the simple reason that it is not a commonly 
recognised European musical interval. The musical interval in this 
dischord has been established by us to be an ancient Indian musical 
interval viz., 7/6, by synchronising it on the whistle and reproducing 
it exactly with a improvised siren. This is the interval between Shadja 
(Mandara) and Sadhdrana Ghdnddra or between Panchama and Kaisiki 
Nishada. Helmholtz®'^ in his treatise on “Sensations of tone’’ had 
worked up the acoustics of what he called the 16 upper partial tones or 
overtones of the tensed vibrating string. This ratio 7/6 works out as 
the musical interval between the 7th and 6th upper partials or between 
the 14th and 12th upper partials or overtones, but not however recog« 
nised by European musicians. Thus Banister’s music,®® a classical work 
on European music quoting Helmholtz’s work points out that musicians 
have flouted acoustics in a sort of way and consonance deliberately, by 
taking six out of the eight notes of the octave or group, flater or sharper 
for the simpler melodies of their relative scales. 

Let us consider Haug’s rendering of ^Sam no devir ahse ye etc., 
(page 247, exercise 340 in “Music of Hindostan” by A. H. F. Strang- 
ways) . 


(EXAMPLE FROM) HAUG. 

EX. 340. 

V A V A V ^ 


.L ^ 







SSBSSSSU 


Su7h no’ .. a , ^ SU a/ - /to’ efc . 

E r e D cic. 

160, 170*6 144, etc., Notes in Exiropean notation 


vibration frequencies 
Added by author. 


(OUR RENDERING) 

GENERAL PRAYER Atharva Veda 
STYLE OF EXECUTION. GRAVE 


CHANT, STYLE. YAJUB VEDA 
without wavor 


MELA Hanumattodi. 

RAGA Punnaga Varali. 

CHANT Tritone melody in 
the relative scale of Bb 
Bb=:126 vibration frequencies 
TALA. Common time: Adi. 
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EX. 1. 



126, 144, 156, etc. Notes in European notation 

Steady Notes, vibration frequencies 


It is to be seen that ‘hn the Poona form of rendering taken down by 
Haug from the lips of Marata Brahmins'" the notes of the tritone are 
in minims or crotchets, dotted or otherwise; but are without the signs 
for sharps or flats. Even a cursory inspection tells us that the notes 
belong to the major diatonic scale commencing from E (Antara ghd7ir 
dhdra) in the F clef or bass register. Using modern standardized fre- 
quency for the tonic, C the fundamental note will have a frequency 
(pitch value) of 128. E, F, E, D., the notes used in Ex. 340 will then 
have the following frequencies and musical intervals. 

Notes and Musical Intervals. E F E D 

Vibration Frequencies. 160 170 '6 160 144. 

Remembering that Vdatta^ (high, elevated, lofty) stands for tonic fre- 
quency or shadia, the tonic frequency should have a pitch value of 144. 
AnudMta^^ has been defined by Panini (6th century B.C.) the gram- 
marian as a ‘‘grave accent which immediately precedes the Udatta’^ etc. 
So, Anudatta, as its name implies must connote a lower frequency. 
Now if the frequencies indicated by Haug are however, exactly re^ 
produced on instruments like Savart wheels, siren, piano, veena or 
violin they will be seen to belong to quite a different raga, viz., Saiikard^ 
barana and not to the cliaracteristic chant of Yajur Veda. However, if 
Bb, C, Db in Todi are taken with the vibration frequency of 144= C the 
tonic, the mode, of course, becomes different from Haug’s representar 
tion but the chant is exactly reproduced, 

We give (vide Ex. 1 Supra) our rendering of the fu'st verse ih 
Atharva Veda. The Poona version was recited by Marata Brahmins 
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nearly 70 years ago. It is interesting to note that the orthodox Brah- 
mins of the last century chose this relatively general prayer which could 
be chanted by any Hindu instead of a. genuine specimen from their 
Vedic philosophy. Reciting a hymn from the other three Vedas, to an 
European like Haug or Clements would have been in their view a 
sacrilege. European scholars must have been puzzled by the simplicity 
of these orthodox Brahmins of the last century. This prayer also occurs 
in the Brahmin’s daily Madhydnika karma and an orthodox Brahmin 
is supposed to chant daily at noon this prayer asking his (Devas or 
powerful ancestoi's) to give the world and himself pure water in plenty. 
Also vide the prayer to Varuna: Imam Me Varuna Sruti Havam etc., 
given below. 


EX. 2. 


■ ./ra,V.,, — 1-,„ 

ri— f^- 1 >1 T. 


.-i . 3 Zi 

1 

\ 


1 

1 1 — T n , " 


I MAM ME VAHUNA SRUTI HAVAM etc., 


Here iS or Bb {Kaisiki Nishada) , erv or, C (the tonic frequency) and 
ifl or Db {Sudda Rishaha) will have respectively 126, 144 and 156 vibra- 
tion frequencies. Also JJddttam and Anudditam become standard fre- 
quencies or steady notes representing 144 and 126 vibrations respec- 
tively. Prachayam becomes a sort of appoggiatura or an Arohana from 
Anuddttam to XJddttam. Svaritham which follows Uddttam becomes 
firstly an Arohana to Db secondly, a fall or cadence generally to Udat^ 
tarn and to Anuddttam in certain cases. Thus Prachayam and Svari- 
tham may be looked upon broadly as grace notes proper or Gamaka 
notes and Svaritham particularly does also have a steady vibration 
frequency of 156 with a frequency ratio of 13/12 from the tonic. Some- 
times Svaritham in Rig Veda has a quaver rest but usually the note is 
lengthened at Db as a dotted crotchet. This interpretation is also in 
accordance with our theory of whole number of vibration frequencies^. 
It is well known and it can also be shown, that fractional frequencies 
as 138*6 though understandable, cannot be realised in practice. Our 
example from Brahmayagyam given above has been proved also by 
experiment with three beakers filled partially with water and tuned 
to the octaves of the three notes. 
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I have taken care to steer clear of recent polemical literature by 
not attempting to enter into the interpretations of the Yajur Veda. How- 
ever, the first 72 verses alone of Yajur Veda Purushasuktam, belong 
to Rig Veda and are chanted in temple worship for propitiating the 
deity. A. H. F. Strangways opines that Yajur and Sama Vedas are 
musical developments of the Rig Veda and that the accent of the sim- 
ple Rig Veda ‘‘was originally a mark of musical pitch and became a 
mark of stress,'’ with Rig Vedirrs only after the begiiming of our era. 
I entirely concur with this profound view of Strangways since I have 
had opportunity to hear Rig Veda recited in many places and also at 
Trichur where most of the Nambudris are Rig Vedic Brahmins. Sri 
V^i Vil^ Press at Srirangam has recently published ' Fiig Veda Puru- 
shasuktam’' alone as a small booklet of four pages costing about two 
annas. That Yajur is a musical development of the Rig Veda can be 
shown from purely internal evidence from this booklet. Ihus the 5th 
verse (Purusha ye vedam sarvavV' becomes in Yajiir Veda ''Purusha 
ye vedagum sarvam/^ the 10th verse ‘'AthojiayarnsclLapurushaha' is 
rendered as ''Athojiayam gischa purushahaP Also, ''ritkam satyam'' xs 
rendered as Rithaguiri satyom etc., to suit the exigencies of rhytlmi. 

I must not forget to mention that rigorous acoustical evidence has 
been adduced to show that Hanumattodi is a symmetrical raga and that 
it is a natural scale with consonant musical intervals-'. Though the 
partials above the 12th in the string instrument or the human voice, 
are extremely feeble and ahnost inaudible, the tones correspondmg to 
these musical intervals are however present in the music of many birds 
and animals. Frequency ratios such as 8/7, 13/12, 14/13 etc., are thus 

n4-l 

consonant intervals since they are of the from where n can have 

n 

any integral values^® from 1 to 15 . Also 8/7 interval of 58 savarts is 
more nearly double the so-called semi tone interval::; 28 Savarts than 
9 / 8 = 51*1 Savarts. It is not a moot point to say tliat upper partial tones 
above the 4th or 8th cannot be heard even by the best musically trained 
ear. However, tliese over tones with their Helmholtzian musical inter- 
vals can be reduced within the octave, that is, reproduced within a 
musical group, especially with our mobile instruments like the Veena 
or the European violin. We can style the Indian musical intervals, 
therefore, as ancient harmonic musical intervals and our music as the 
ancient natural harmonic scales. Karnatic music of Todi which is 
4 
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relatively recent and about 700 years old, has in practice sharpened Eb 
and Bb notes by the maximum of one beat in Arohana and flattened by 
the same amount in Avarohana, to relieve the monotony of an other- 
wise perfectly consonant musical scale^o^. 

In another article it will be shown as to how at least 48 melas out 
of Venkatamakhin’s 72 melakartas could be derived from 2 melakartas 
alone viz., Hanumattodi (a symmetrical raga) and Sankarabarana (an 
unsymmetrical raga)^. P. Sambamoorthi^^ and Ramachandra Dikshi- 
tar^^ opine from historical evidence of early trade between the south of 
India and Greece, that about the age of Silappadikaram our Sankara- 
barana became the later Grecian consonant scale. In our opinion the 
so-called enharmonic scales®^ (Encyclopaedia Britannica) probably con- 
note the oldest Greek music rather than our consonant Indian scales. 
Then, if Sankarabarana may be considered as a musical product of 
ancient Tamilian civilization, given first to Greece and later developed 
according to Banister^^, after the 10th century in Europe, we may infer 
with truth that Todi is a product of probably an equally, if not more, 
ancient Samskritic civilization. Also the existence of harmonious and 
harmonic melodies from about the time of Bharata (5th century) till the 
time of Sarangadeva (13th century) must point out to only one conclu- 
sion viz., that the fusion of these two great cultures must have taken 
place long before the time of Bharata the author of Ndtya Sdsira. We 
need not trouble ourselves much about the age of Yajur and Santa 
Vedas so long as there is internal evidence available to show that these 
Vedas may be considerably more ancient than the Mahabaratha and 
the Ramayana. Griffith’s translation of Santa Veda (1893) gives us an 
insight into a remarkably and scientifically developed civilization of a 
period earlier than the literary period of our myths and legends, when 
the people of the epoch asked of Indra and Agni just the full span of 
100 years of life, prosperity to their cattle and rain for their crops. If 
asked to suggest an age for our Vedas I could unhesitatingly put it at 
a period when there were no castes, when there were no invidious dis^ 
tinctions as whitemen, blackmen, copper coloured men or yellow men 
but when there were only sages or Rishis,^ people, cattle, birds and 
primeval focrests. If asked to be less vague and more precise, I would 
put the age of our glorious past at an epoch when the most vital pro- 
cess of deliberately producing fire by friction was practised and demon- 
strated for the whole world in their Somayagas by these ancient Rishis, 
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Personally, thou^ unable to fix tiie age of our civilization definitely, I 
would gladly concur with a sympathetic historian who is able to give 
us a date earlier than the ancient Egyptian or Sumerian civilization. 

SUMMARY 

Indian musical intervals have been shown to have a scientific basis. 
Yajur Veda chant has been found to be an independent ancient, natural, 
musical scale and unrelated to the other ancient Tamilian scale, viz., 
Sankaraharana or the major diatonic scale. Both scales seem to be 
closely connected with bird and animal music with perfect harmonic 
intervals. 

Modem European modes and Indian (northern Indian and Kar- 
natic) ragas take only six or lessee number of notes excluding the tonic 
and the octave. Modern music may be looked upon as developments 
of the two distinct natural scales, in the sense that at least two notes of 
any raga or diapason are taken in Gamaka. Gamaka notes may be 
defined as either sharpened or flattened tones with a maximum differ- 
ence of one beat from the consonant intervals. Irx European music the 
canons are entirely different; the Gregorian or Plagal system generate 
the chromatic scale by the fourths and Hauptmann’s system by the 
fifths. Tempering of the, scales by European musicians, in these and 
other ways, had not, however, found favour with acousticians. Horace 
Lamb^®^, for example, says about the so-called tempering of the musical 
scale as “Tampering” with it. 

In conclusion, we must point out that that we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude, on two counts, to our ancient civilizations; firstly for our 
glorious and scientific musical heritage; secondly for the fusion of two 
great cultures, viz., Tamilian and Sanskritic civilizations which must 
have taken place in India at a very early epoch. That there could not 
have been any urJiealthy repercussions or any clash between these two 
cultures, is also evident. Sir S. Radhakrishnan addressing women stu- 
dents recently in Bombay (February 1942) pointed out that oriental 
civilizations knew at all times how to adapt themselves to environments 
since their democracies were not so much based on mere forms or con- 
ventions, fear or jealousy but had deep roots in the two universal prin- 
ciples of “live and let live” and love of humanity. 

In Part II we propose to put Yajur Veda Purushasnktam in Euro- 
pean staff notation. 
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On a Projective Transformation 

By 

P. Kesava Menon, M.A., M.Sc., 

1. The focal properties of conics are usually studied by means of 
projections involving the circular points and the circular lines. This 
paper is mainly an attempt to study those properties by a simpler pro- 
jective transformation in a single plane. The transformation is then 
extended to spaces of higher dimensions. 



Let O be a given pK>int and I a given line. Take any point P in the 
plane determined by the point O and the line I Let OP intersect I in Q 
and let R be the harmonic conjugate of P with respect to O and Q. 

If P moves along a curve C, R will move along a curve F which we 
shall call the ‘transform’ of C. 

As an immediate consequence of the definition of the transforma- 
tion we have. 

Theorem 1. All straight linos through O transform into themselves. 

Let V be the foot of the perpendicular from O on 1. Then since 
P, R divide OQ harmonically, it follows that I bisects the angle PVR- 
Hence we have 
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Theorem 2. A strai^t line through V transforms into its reflection 
about the line 1. 

As a corollary to the above theorems we get 


Theorem 3. The transformation preserves the angles at O in magni- 
tude and sign and the angles at V in magnitude but dianges the sign. 

It is clear that the transform of any point on the perpendicular 
bisector of OV is at infinity; conversely, the transform of any point on 
the line at infinity lies on the perpendicular bisector of OV. Therefore 
we get 


Theorem 4. The perpendicular bisector of OV transforms into the 
line at infinity; and conversely, the line at infinity transforms into the 
perpendicular bisector of OV. 

2. Next we shall discuss the equations of the transformation. 
Taking O as origin and OV as the initial line, we have, if (r, 0), (/, 0) 
be the points P and R respectively and OV=2c, then 



( 1 ) 


If (x, y), (x'j y') be the cartesian coordinates of P, R re^ctively, 
then dividing both sides of (1) by cos 0 and sin 0 respectively, we yet. 

1 + 1 = 1 and 1 + 1 = ^ = ^- 
X x' c y y' cy Cl/ ’ 

so that 
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Hence we have the 

Theorem 5. The transfoimation is projective, so that the trMisfoi> 
mation of an algebraic curve of the degree is a curve of the same 
degree. In particular, straight lines transform into straight lines and 
conics into conics. 


Also, from (1) we have 

r' x' — c _ c 

r c a; — c 


(3) 


Let the transforms of the points P, (x;, yt) be P't (x', y'l) 
(i=l, 2, 3) and let the radii vectors OPi, OP', be denoted by rj, r/ 
respectively. 

If, further. A, A' denote the areas of the ti'iangles P1P2P3, P'lP^P's 
respectively, then 


-4 


x'l y'l 1 
x'2 y'2 1 
x'a y '3 1 


CXi 

oyi 

Xi — c 

Xi — c 

CX2 

cy- 

1 

0 

X2 — ' c 

CX3 

Cl /3 

X3 — c 

X3 — c 


, 1 


2 I (Xi - c) 


cxi, cyj, Xi— c 


CX2, cys, X2— c 


CX3, cys, X3— c 


-c^A 




i=il 


nrars 


A [by (3)] , 
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Tbus we get 

Theorem 6. If Pi, Pa, Ps be three points with transforms P'l, Fa, P's 
respectively, and A, A' be the areas of the triangles P1P2P3 and FiFaP'a 
respectively, then 


^ 1 ^ = o, 

OFi • OP'a • OF3 OPi • OP2 • OPs 


Consider a circle with centre O and radius a, Putting r=a in (IX 
we see that its transform is the conic 


— = — cos ^ — 1, 
r' c 

having O as a focus, the initial line as the transverse axis and whose 
semi latus rectum is a and the distance of the directrix from the focus is c. 
Hence we get the 


Theorem 7. Circles with centre at O transform into conics with a 
focus at O and the corresponding directrix common, the semi latera recta 
being equal to the radii of the corresponding circles. Conversely, a 
system of conics having a focus and the corresponding directrix common, 
can be transformed into concentric circles by a proper choice of O and 
the line h 


3. A number of interesting deductions can immediately be made. 
We give a few as illustrations. 

Since the chords of a circle subtending a constant angle at the 
centre envelop a concentric circle, the point of contact of a chord with the 
envelope being on the bisector of the angle subtended by the chord at the 
centre, we get on transformation (using Theorem 3) the 

i Theorem 8. Chords of a conic subtending a constant angle at a 
focus envelop a conic having that focus and the corresponding directrix 
conmion with the given conic. Further, the point of contact of a chord 
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with the envelope lies on the bisector of tiie angle subtended by the 
chord at the focus. 

If a polygon be inscribed in a circle and circumscribed to a concen- 
tric circle, then the sides of the polygon subtend a constant angle at the 
common centre. Correspondingly we have the 

Theorem 9 , If a polygon be inscribed in a conic and circumscribed 
to another having one focus and the corresponding directrix Common 
with the former then the sides of the polygon subtend a constant angle at 
the common focus. 

Moreover, the necessary and sufficient condition that a polygon of 
n sides be circumscribed to a circle of radius a and inscribed in a con- 
centric circle of radius b is 


a ~ b cos — 
n 


Therefore we have 

Theorem 10 . lire necessary and sufficient condition that a polj/^gon 
of n sides may be circumscribed to a conic of semi-latus rectum a and 
inscribed in another conic having one focus and the corresponding direc- 
trix common with the foimer and whose semi-latus rectum is b is 

a ~ b cos — . 

n 

If in theorem 6 we take Pi, P2, P3 on a circle with centre O and 
radius a, the area of the triangle P1P2P3 will remain constant if the sides 
subtend constant angles at the centre. Hence we immediately deduce 


Theorem 11. If Pi, P2, Ps be three points on a conic such that the 
sides of the triangle P1P2P3 subtend constant angles at a focus, O, and if 
A denotes the area of the triange P1P2P3, then 


is constant. 


5 
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Since the maximum triangle inscribed in the circle is equilateral, it 

follows that the maximum value of ^ is attained when the sides 

OPiOr>2-OP3 

3\/3 

of ihe triangle subtend the same angle at O, and is then equal to — ; — 

4a 

where a is the semilatus rectum. 

A circle with centre at the midpoint of OV has its equation in the 
form 


{x — c)2 + y^=: c?. 

This by (2) transforms into 



i.e., into the hyperbola 

c^/a^ 


(4) 


which has the midpoint of OV as its centre, the semilatus rectum and 
the conjugate axis equal to a and c respectivelj^, and the a^-axis for the 
transverse axis. Thus we get 

Theorem 12. Circles having a common centre can be transformed 
into concentric hyperbolas whose conjugate axes coincide and are equal 
in length, and whose latera recta are equal to the radii of the corres- 
ponding circles. [We have only to choose O, V such tliat the common 
centre is the midpoint of OV.] 

The converse is also true. 

Since O, V are fixed points for all hyperbolas of the system (4) 
being the points where the circle, concentric with the hyperbolas and 
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having its radius equal to the oommon semi-conjugate axis, meet the 
transverse axis, it is clear that we can obtain from theorem 12, theorems 
analogous to theorems 8, 9 and 10. The actual statement of the theorems 
is left to the reader. 

It may be remarked hero that circles having centre at V transform 
into conics having a focus at V and the corresponding directrix common, 
the semi latera recta being equal to the radii of the corresponding circles. 

4. The method of transformation given above can easily be extend- 
ed to spaces of higher dimensions. For the transformation in n dimen- 
sions we have simply to replace the line I by an (n — 1) —flat. If 2c be 
the distance of the (n— 1)— flat from the origin O it follows, exactly as 
in the case of two dimensions, that the relation connecting OP and OP' is 

1 1 cos 0 

- + • .. (5) 


If we take OV as the Xi— axis we get the following transformation 
scheme in cartesian coordinates. 


cx'i 

Xi =:' ^ 

Xi — c 

CXi 

x% = {i = l, 2, ... n) . . (6) 

Xi — c 

The content A of on (n -f 1) — simplex formed by ti e points 
P, (ar,j, x, 2 , ,Xr„) (r = 1, 2, , n + 1) being 

•Xi„ 1 i 

X2n 1 I 


1 Xn Xi2. 
X21 X22 • 


-f n 1 -f 1 > 2 j 


-f* 1 T W 


1 
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we have, if A' denotes the content of the transformed simplex, analogous 
to theorem 6, the 

Theorem 13 

1 ^ = O. 

OPi -OPa OP„+i ^OFi OP'2 OP „+i 

We can also write down without difficulty the analogues of the other 
theorems. 



The Indian States and the Paramount Power 

By 

P. C. Alexander, B.A., (Hons.) , 

(Annamalai University.) 

The problem of the Indian States is as old as Indian history. V7e 
find ‘Samantas’ or local rulers in the Old Hindu Empires occupying a 
position more or less analogous to tliat of the princes of modem India. 
These local rulers became practically independent sovereigns with the 
decline of the Mughal empire, and their allegiance to the DoUii throne 
was only very nominal. When the English established their first trad- 
ing settlements in India, they found these rulers de-facto sovereigns in 
their own states. But the different circumstances that led to the 
establishment of British power strongly influenced the fortunes of these 
princes also: the problem of Indian states as we find it to-day is essen- 
tially the result of these circumstances. 

The East India Company was purely a trading coiporation during 
the first century and a half of its existence. The charter of the cro^vn 
had no duobl authorised the company to wage war with non-Christian 
powers and to enter into treaties or alliances with them. But the com- 
pany at that time was struggling for its bare existence and its directors 
had instructed its agents to concern themselves as little as they could 
with the politics of India. Their policy was clearly outlined in the 
preamble of the Pitt’s India Bill of 1784 which declared that *‘to pursue 
schemes of conquest and dominion in India are repugnant to the wish, 
the honour and the policy of this nation.” During this period liie com- 
pany had little confidence of its own strength, and it was anxious to 
avoid bolih annexations and alliances. But the battles of Plassey and 
Buxar convinced the British of the weakness of the Indian princes. In 
*^764 Oudh lay at the feet of Major Munro, and the company found itself 
committed to the task of controlling the administration of an important 
Indian state. But the company’s position at that time was not strong 
enough to permit the annexation of Oudh. Therefore an alliance was 
concluded with the Navab Wazir guaranteeing his absolute independence 
in internal administration. 
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The reign of Wellesley marked a striking departure from the 
policy of his predecessors. His ‘‘subsidiary alliance’* was a bold assertion 
of the company’s superior rights over the Indian states. A treaty of sub- 
sidiary alliance required the prince to surrender his “right of negotiat- 
ing with foreign nations and with states in alliance with the company”. 
This was the first serious encroachment on the independence of the 
Indian princes in general. But Wellesley’s policy was soon reversed 
by his immediate successors. ‘Non-intervention’ was the key-note of 
British policy till 1813. One striking characteristic of this policy was the 
general recognition of the equality of status between the states and the 
company. The company recognised the sovereign position of the states 
in all their treaties and alliances. They were treaties of ‘mutual amity, 
friendly co-operation and reciprocal obligations.’ 

The company’s position and status had entirely changed under the 
governor^generalship of the Marquis of Hastings. The East India Com- 
pany was no more one of the powers of India, it was the paramoimt 
power. It had scattered the power of its European rivals and it no 
longer required the support of the Indian states for its existence. On 
the other hand the Indian states stood in need of the company’s support. 
The British policy towards the states during this period is described as 
one of ‘subordinate isolation*. The Marquis of Hastings was an avow- 
ed champion of British sovereignty and it was clearly asserted in all 
his treaties with Indian states. In the former period treaties were nego- 
tiated with Indian princes for mutual security, and the treaty obliga- 
tions were reciprocal. But Hastings’ treaties declared the states to be 
in complete subordination to the Government of India. This principle 
is clearly seen in his treaty with the Maharana of Udaypur (1818). 
Article 3 lays down that “the Maharana of Udaypur will always act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknow^ 
ledges its supremacy, and will not have any connection with other chiefs 
or states.” Hastings however was prepared to recognise the independ- 
ence of these princes in internal administration. He was anxious to 
preserve the apparent sovereign status of the Indian princes and was 
definitely against any policy of annexation. 

But the governor generalship of Dalhousie marked a distinct step 
further. Dalhousie asserted that the relationship between the princes 
and the company was of a ‘feudal’ nature and therefore he could claim 
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‘suzerain’ rights over them. This was his justification in enunciating 
his famous ‘doctrine of lapse and escheat.’ 

The great Mutiny and the assumption of direct sovereignty by the 
crown opened a new chapter in the history of British relations with 
Indian states. The failure of the mutiny was the recognition of the 
de-facto and de-jure sovereignty of the British in India. Lord Canning 
declared that “the crown of England stood forward the unquestioned 
ruler and paramount power in all India” and that “there was a reality 
in the suzerainty of England which was acknowledged by the Indian 
chiefs.” The introduction of a new factor, viz., the crown, in the politics 
of India radically altered the constitutional position of the Indian States. 
In the Queen’s Proclamation there was an attempt to define British 
pohcy towards the princes. The princes were assured that there would 
be no further encroachment on their territories. The Queen also pro- 
mised that she would “respect the rights, dignity and honour of native 
princes as her own.” The princes were no doubt greatly relieved to 
secure a formal guarantee of their rights from Her Imperial Majesty. 
But assumption of direct sovereignty by the crown brought about a 
subtle change in the nature of these ‘rights’ of the Indian princes. From 
that time onwards their ‘rights’ were to be dependent upon the goodwill 
of the British crown. The Government of India Act of 1858 established 
beyond doubt the feudatory character of the states and completed the 
imperial structure with the crown as its apex. The Queen’s Proclama- 
tion was followed by Lord Canning’s issue of ‘sanads’ to the Indian 
princes. These sanads demanded loyalty to the crown as one of the 
essential conditions for its fulfilment. Canning asserted also that these 
sanads did not “debar the Government of India from stepping in to set 
right such serious abuses in a native government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturbance, nor from assuming 
temporary charge of a native state when there shall be sufficient reason 
to do so,” These rights of paramountcy and feudal overlordship were 
formally acknowledged by the Princes of India when they attended the 
Imperial Durbar at Delhi. 

Having broadly traced the policy of the paramount power towards 
the states in different stages, let us examine the rights claimed by the 
Government on the basis of this paramountcy. The Viceroys, Gover- 
nors and other agents of British Power in India have from time to time 
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enunciated in theory and asserted in practice their various rights over 
the Indian states, which they call ‘suzerain rights’. But these suzerain 
rights’ have never been wholly accepted by the princes. Neither do 
they affect all the princes equally. They have been widely influenced 
by the treaty rights, customs and traditions of different native states. 
The following are the important rights claimed by the paramount 
power. 

0 

(1) The paramount power directs the relations of the states with 
foreign powers. This right has been claimd by the British Governmem 
even in its very early treaties with Indian princes. In course of time 
specific restrictions were imposed on the princes in their dealings with 
foreign powers. Princes are not entitled to receive consular agents in 
their territories. They cannot employ foreigners in their service with- 
out the sanction of the British Government. All foreign interests of 
the states like trade negotiations, extradition of a criminal etc., are 
secured through the paramount power. Even pass-ports for state sub- 
jects for travel abroad are issued by the British Goverjornent. The 
princes cannot accept any honour or title from any foreign power with- 
out the consent of the paramount powe]’. The obligations of the Imperial 
Government to foreign powers both in times of war and peace are bind- 
ing on the states also. 

(2) The British Government protects the rights of British and 
foreign nationals in native states and establishes extra-territorial juris- 
diction. Many of the local rulers have recognised the claim of Euro^ 
pean nationals to be tried by European judges. The Residency in a 
native states has been declared inviolable. Cantonments and military 
stations and in many states railway territories also, are under the juris- 
diction of the British Government. 

(3) The paramount power conducts the relations between one 
state and another. The states have sxirrendered their external autho- 
rity and as such have no international status. All inter-statal disputes 
are to be settled by the award of the paramount power. “ If a boundary 
question is to be adjusted, an amicable arrangement made for the mutu^ 
al surrender of criminal or joint action taken to complete a line of rail- 
way or canal that passes from state to state, the British Government 
must arrange the business and its arrangement must be binding upon 
the parties concerned’^ (Imperial Gazetteer Vol. IV). There are 
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numerous instances where the central government has exercised its right 
of settling inter statal disputes. (Eg. disputes between Travancore and 
Cochin over the Koodalmanikkiyam Devasthanam. Territorial disputes 
between Patiala and Nabha) . 

(4) The paramount power settles all questions relating to success 
sion in the native states. This right was originally claimed only in the 
case of dependent states. But now all the states have recognised it as a 
right associated with suzerainty. The Secretary of state for India dec^- 
lared in his despatch of July 1891 that “it is admittedly the right and 
duty of the Government to settle successions in the protected states of 
India generally.” The Government of India declared in plain terms 
that “every succession must be recognised by the British Government 
and no succession is valid until such consent has been given.” 

As a necessary corollary to this right of settling succession, the 
British Government reserves the right of permitting or disallowing 
adoption. No doubt, the princes’ right of adoption has been recognised 
in the Queen’s Proclamation (“I hereby convey to you the assurance 
that on failure of natural heirs, the adoption by yourself and the future 
ruler of your state of a successor according to Hindu Law and the cus- 
tom of your race will be recognised and comirmed”) . But in all cases 
adoption becomes valid only when it is sanctioned by the paramount 
power. It may be pointed out here, that a prince cannot adopt an heir 
superseding the claims of the legal heir. The right of adoption has been 
recognised only “on failure of natural heir”. (Ref. Kashmir case of 
adoption) . 

(5) The paramount power exercises the right of setting up 
regencies and minority administrations. The Government of India 
maintain that “they are tlie tri^stees and custodians of the rights inte- 
rests and traditions of the states during a minority administration.” But 
this trusteeship has been exercised not only in cases of minority adminis- 
tration. Instances are not rare where rulers have been deposed for 
charges of maladministration and regency governments set up in their 
places. 

The suzerain power has also claimed the right of wardship over 
minor princes. The British Government has made provisions for the 
education of the Indian princes and separate institutions have been set 
up for this purpose. 

6 
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(6) The Paramount power controls the use and grant of all titles, 
honoiu*s and salutes relating to the Indian princes. Titles claimed by a 
prince in addition to those mentioned in his ‘Klarita’ are not recognised 
by the suzerain government. The right to confer titles on ruling princes 
is the privilege of the king Emperor, and princes are not allowed to 
receive titles or honours from foreign powers without his consent. The 
princes are not generally allowed to confer on anybody any of the 
titles which are usually given by the Viceroy. In a controversy of this 
kind the Political Agent informed the Begum of Bhopal (letter dated 
Aug. 19, 1919) that “the grant of the title of Rai Bahadur was wholly 
inadmissable under general rule” and that “titles similar to those given 
by the Viceroy should not be given by ruling chiefs even to their own 
subjects.” 

(7) The suzerain power undertakes to protect the states from exter- 
nal aggression and from internal disorder. This right of protection places 
the states in such a degree of dependence that they are rendered abso- 
lutely powerless against the central government. Serious restrictions 
have been imposed on the number, armament and equipment of the state 
forces. The native rulers are not allowed to “construct factories for the 
production of guns and ammunition” or “to fortify posts in the interior.” 
Princes are expected to surrender all their resources to the central gov- 
ernment in times of war or other emergencies. 

(8) The paramount power exercises its jurisdiction over railways, 
posts and telegraphs, coinage and currency and customs and fiscal policy 
in the Indian states. Many of the princes have surrendered all rights over 
the railway lines passing through their territories. The states cannot 
construct railways without the permission of the British Government, 
unless they are for purely local purposes. The telegraph offices in 
native states are exclusively controlled and managed by the officers of 
the British Government (Kashmir has a separate telegraph system of 
its own). The right of independent coinage has been denied to many 
native states. The policy of the British Government has always 
been to universalise the British coinage. Some states like Hyderabad 
and Travancore have their own coins. But the British rupee is legal 
tender every where. 

Indian states which have seacoasts have practically surrendered their 
rights of sea customs to the paramount power (Travancore has . entered 
into an interportal convention with the British Government). 
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(9) The suzerain government can depose an Indian prince or com- 
pel him to abdicate in exercising its right of pimishment. Princes may 
he deposed either for charges of gross misrule or for disloyalty. We 
find leading instances of deposition in prominent states like Mysore, 
Baroda, Alwar and Indore. But the paramount power has found it 
convenient to induce the native ruler to adbdicate Voluntarily’ in many 
cases. The government has often resorted to this policy of veiled depo- 
sition ‘to avoid the odium of public punishment.’ 

(10) The most important of all the rights claimed by the paramount 
power is the right to interfere in the internal affairs of a state. This 
has always been resented by Indian princes; but as Sir George Campbell 
observed as early as 1852 “there is in fact almost no state with the inter*- 
nal affairs of which the British have not had something to do.” Sir 
W. L. Warner mentions two kinds of cases in which the suzerain power 
may interfere. “The Government of India may interfere in the interests 
of a state protected by it or a sovereign recognised by it, or it may 
interfere mainly in the interests of British subjects and of the Empire as 
a whole”. But this is too vague and elastic a statement and any case 
may fall under either of these categories. This almost tantamounts to 
an indefinite right of intervention. In fact this seems to be the claim of 
the suzerain government. Lord Reading in his letter to the Nizam dated 
27th March 1926 declared that “the right of the British Government to 
intervene in the internal affairs of the Indian states is another instance 
of the consequences necessarily involved in the supremacy of the British 
crown.” It is not possible to estimate the actual extent of the exercise 
of this right in different states. But the paramount power has observed 
very little distinction between smaller and bigger states in the exercise 
of this right. They have interfered in the affairs of “His Exalted High- 
ness and our faithful ally the Nizam” as often as they have done in the 
case of a minor prince of Kathiawar. 

The chief agency through which the British Government interferes 
in the affairs of the state, is the British Resident. Tlie main duty of the 
Resident, no doubt, is to give ‘advice’ to the prince. But as Mr. K. M. 
Panikkar says the advice of the resident is usually an order or a com- 
mand. “The whisper of the Residency is the thunder of the state and 
there is no matter on which the Resident does not feel qualified to give 
advice.” In many native states the Residents are the ‘masters’ of the 
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princes rather than their ‘advisers'. They int^ere in the day-to-day 
affairs of the state and often exert their influence in the appointment 
of the state officers. There was a lime, when even m such a major state 
as Travancore no appointment carrying a salary of Rs. 500 or above 
could be made without tlie sanction of the Resident. Princes have many 
a time complained about the high-handedness of the Political Agents in 
their states, but often with no results. On the other hand, the comp>- 
plaints of the Residents against the princes have often induced the 
suzerain power to exercise their right of punishment. The Raja of 
Satara was deposed and his state was annexed on the basis of the charges 
brought against him by the Resident. Another method by which the 
paramount power controls the administration of the states is by 
appointing its own nominees as dewans or ministers. Princses are not 
allowed to appoint their ministers without the sanction of the Britiifli 
Government. They are to be guided by the advice of the British Gov- 
ermnent in the choice of their dewans. Sometimes they are forced to 
forego their own preference in the matter, and to appoint the nominee of 
the paramount power. 

The services of British officers may be ‘lent’ to the states for a stipu- 
lated period. These ‘lent’ officers also provide a convenient means for 
the British Government to interfere in internal affairs. 

The British Government can interfere in the administration of the 
state to some extent by virtue of its right of controlling legislation. In 
many native states legislation even on ordinary matters of importance 
requires the previous sanction of the British Govermnent. The para- 
mount power can further interfere in state affairs at the instance of 
direct petitions from tlie state subjects. This right is based on the claim 
that the state subjects owe dh*ect allegiance to the suzerain power. *1116 
people in the states have only been too glad to avail themselves of this 
privilege of seeking redress of their grievances at the hands of the para- 
mount power. In the recent political agitations for responsible govern- 
ments in many of the states, we find instances of popular organisations 
submitting petitions and memorials to the Viceroy demanding direct 
infcerventioin. 

We have enumerated above the various rights claimed by (the 
paramoimt power over the states; now it is not difficult to see that the 
‘sovereignty’ of the Indian states is but an empty {hrase. Some writers 
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hold that the states have not surrendered their '‘'internal sovereignty’^ 
even though they have no sovereign status in international law. This 
argument of ‘partial sovereignty’ of the state many be accepted as a 
theory. We may agree with Mr. Panikkar when he says that 
sovereignty is divisible and that the undivided sovereign of the Austinian 
school is a meaningless metaphj/sical conception. But so far as the 
Indian princes are concerned it is doubtful whether they retain even 
this partial degree of sovereignty. No doubt there are all the outward 
symbols of sovereignty in the Indian states. The Chamber of Princes 
is said to be composed of ruling princes of India exercising “full 
sovereign powers.” But in actual practice, sovereign power is being 
exercised by the paramount power. Lord Curzon was not enunciating 
any new theory when he declared in his famous Bhawalpur speech that 
“the sovereignty of the crown is everywhere unchallenged. It has itself 
laid down the limitations of its own prerogative.” 

Lord Reading’s letter to the Nizam emphasised the principle again: — 

“The sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in India and 
therefore no ruler of an Indian state can justifiably claim to negotiate 
with the British Government on an equal footing.” In spite of these clear 
enunciations repeatedly made by the viceroys, the princes have again 
and again demanded a clearer definition of Paramountcy. The Indian 
states committee has given the answer in very plain terms “Paramountcy 
must remain paramoimt.” 
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C. R. Myleru, M.A., 

It is likely that some people might be surprised to see this title, and 
might begin to wonder whether it is our late poet Sir C. Subrahmania 
Bharati who has spoken about ‘'Tamil music”, and if so where. Yes, it 
is he who has expressed his views on this subject so long back as 1920, 
or earlier, long before any one ever even dreamt of the Tamil music 
movement. We who follow in his footsteps in other matters, could 
follow him even in this respect; his words are so eminently reasonable 
and appealing. He says: — 

Only those who are able to sing some of the compositions of 
Muthuswami Dikshatar, Thyagayyar, and Patnam Subramania Ayyar, 
with many “Sangathies” are first-rate musicians. All these songs are 
either in Sanskrit or Telugu. Therefore the vast majority of the 
singers do not know the meaning of the songs they sing. They swallow 
the letters and words of the songs, and thus murder the meaning of the 
compositions. When a musician does not know the meaning of a song, 
he cannot know its “rasa”. 

I have also been carefully observing the state of affairs in music 
from my birth up to this moment. The performance begins; the singer 
begins wtih “Vathapi Ganapathim Bhaje”; then “Rama ne samana- 
mevaru”, Mariyatha kathura”, “Varamulasald” Oh God! the same story 
from beginning to end! 

Go wherever you want, to any district, any village, let any “vidwan” 
sing, it is the same thing over and over again. It is only because the 
people of Tamil Nad have iron ears that they have been hearing again 
and again and again and again, the same seven or ei^t songs for years 
together. People who have good ears in any coimtry would not have 
put up with this infliction. 
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I don’t mean to say that we should forget songs written by our great 
predecessors. They must be sung with a knowledge of their meaning. 
The words should be pronounced well; they should also be enounced 
well, and not swallowed. MJusic should not be made an endurance-test, 
by singing the same twenty or thirty songs over and over again. 

New songs must be written and published. The foremost among 
the musicians at the present-day should try to compose new songs in 
Tamil. They should learn all about the nine “ras^”, and also how they 
can produce what “rasa” they want by singing a particular “raga” in 
a particular way etc. 

“Do not say that there are no good patrons of music in the land. 
Do not keep telling me that you should try to learn a few songs within 
a short period, and earn a precarious iivehhood by singing them, and 
that otherwise you will starve.” 

You should trust the common people. Hencefortli you will get 
support and patronage for hne arts only from the common people. It 
is your duty to teach them the correct way of appreciating good music. 
Then you will get good encouragement. If only the people were so 
minded, they could easily collect four annas per head, and give you 
Rs. 1,000 per month. You should consider the people as your patrons, 
as your masters. If only you give proper training to the common 
people at the beginning to appreciate good things, they would patronise 
and encourage all arts and learning. 

Musicians usually sing only the compositions of Muthuswamy 
Dikshatar, or Thyagayyar or Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyyar in perfor- 
mances. Among these, Dikshatar’s songs are in unalloyed Sanskrit. 
They have a flow and a movement comparable to the majesty and beauty 
of the river Ganges. They have also got some other good points. But, 
since they are written in Sanskrit, they are unsuitable for our common 
people to sing them with a full understanding of their meaning and 
“rasa”. 

Thyagayyar was a divine person; he was an ocean of “rasa”. He is 
the main cause for the present position and condition of Carnatic music. 
Like the sages of old, he made an offering of his “atma” to his favourite 
deity, was entirely free from all thoughts of self, and shone as the very 
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embodiment and personification of his art. Though the singers of the 
present day spoil his songs by introducing too many ‘"sangathies”, by 
neglecting their “ rasabhava and by sw^lowing sounds and words or 
by mispronouncing them, yet the old beauty of the compositions still 
shines. 

We do not find this beauty in the music of composers like Patnam 
Subrahmanya Ayyar and others. For example if we take a song like 
Varamulasaki we find that there is no relationship between the 
music and the meaning of the song. 

The words mean Is it difficult for you to give me a boon?”; but the 
music does not coalesce with the words. Then 

It is necessary for the musicians to learn old songs and master tradi- 
tional ways of singing. But they must give up the habit of always 
singing songs in languages other than Tamil in Tamil Nad. It is a 
vicious practice. If we should go on at this rate, ultimately v/c might 
even lose our taste for music.”^ 

With what wonderful foresight has Bharati said everything pertinent 
to this problem! All true poets are *‘seers”; in the Greek language a 
poet is called “votes”, which means “one who can foresee and prophesy”. 
It is difficult to find arguments more appropriate or telling than those 
given by Bharati in favour of Tamil music. 

But let us make an attempt and examine some other reasons also for 
Tamil music. At the present day there is a Renascence in Tamil; new 
literature in the shape of novels, short stories, poems, essays etc., books 
on science, economics, philosophy and history are coming out every day. 
The people of Tamil Nad enthusiastically welcome these attempts and 
encourage authors to produce more and more. No one has said that all 
this is detrimental to Tamil culture or advancement! Again there was 
an agitation for vernacularising all studies in high schools excepting the 
language subjects; this has been carried out into practice in many schools 
in the presidency. When this spirit for “Tamilization” is encouraged in. 


1. Translated from Bharatis lemarks in his eassy eSeL^ujih 
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all other spheres, why should there be opposition in the field of music 
alone ? In this direction also the Renascent spirit of the Tamils is being 
exhibited; people are just now waking up from their long sleep of cen- 
turies, and demanding their rights. It is curious that there should be 
people to oppose it, instead of supporing it. 

The support given to this movement by Rajaji is very important- 
Ordinarily he does not openly give his support to anything. But, if he 
is fully convinced of the correctness of a certain point of view, he would 
not mind proclaiming it> even if he should happen to oppose his own 
“guru” Mahatmaji, while so doing. (The recent discussions of the 
Congress Working Committee at Bardoli, where Rajaji opposed and 
carried his point, bear ample testimony to this). Therefore, his declar- 
ing that Tamil Music is desirable, just, and worthy of patronage and 
encouragement is a great thing. 

Again, this movement provides a good opportunity for musicians to 
learn many new Tamil songs, which they can sing to ardent listeners 
and earn a good name and a lot of money. They would also understand 
that they should gather a large stock of songs, and sing such songs as 
their audiences want, and not such ones, as they (the musicians) want 
ignoring the audience’. 

Some people think that this movement means, that from beginning 
to end only “Kavadichinthu”, “Thiruppugazh”, and “Thevaram” should 
be sung in a performance! They also wonder how a concert would be 
attractive with such fare. Nothing of this sort need be done, nor even 
thought of. 

The concert should proceed in the same order and manner as at 
present with a “Varnam” at the start, then some slow timed pieces fol- 
lowed by some in quick time, “pallavi” minor songs etc. But, the one 
important proviso is, the language of the songs, especially of the ones 
before the “pallavi” should be Tamil. Some people might say that there 
are not enough good songs in Tamil to be sung before the “pallavi”. 
This is not true; there are a number of fine songs available; many more 
have been found out; and written in the proper musical notation by a 
special committee of “Vidwans”; they will also be published shortly. 
Arrangements have been made to teach some of these songs at important 
7 
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centres in Tamil Nad. What else need be done ? Our land should be 
deeply indebted to Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar who has come forward 
to do this noble piece of work. His work can be compared to that of our 
old Tamil Kings who encouraged the tln-ee forms of leaming: literature, 
music and drama, If he should take up the 

cause of drama also which too is in a backward state in Tamil Nad, his 
work would be complete and comprehensive. 
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It is advisable for central banks to open branches if facilities could 
be afforded to societies for disbursement of loans as well as collection of 
dues from them. Ordinarily these functions could be left to good urban 
banks. These branches should act only as transmitting agencies to 
central banks. It should however be noted that opening of branches is 
only a matter of convenience and not of principle. The number of 
branches of central banks at present is only 12, the largest being five 
branches in Cuddalore. These branches are in charge of paid employees 
of the bank called ‘^managers’’. The business done by these branches is 
not stimulating. In the survey of the credit institutions in South Arcot 
District, the writer had an opportunity of visiting an out-agency of cen- 
tral bank at Vadalur. The manager had practically no work and the 
out-agency was not working satisfactorily. Another out-agency was 
opened at Chidambaram. It worked only for four months and as it was 
not able to do sufficient business to maintain an office at Chidambaram, 
it was closed very soon. Hence branches of central banks in the various 
taluks should be established only if there is a chance of such branches 
doing good business. 

Capital: The central banks derive their capital from the share 
capital, deposits, and other borrowings. Share capital is raised by the 
issue of shares to individuals and societies. Society shareholders are 
generally required to take one share for every Rs. 1,000 they wish to 
borrow from the central banks and unlimited liability societies are re- 
quired to take as many as their own share capital will permit. 

Central banks derive the bulk of their v\/'arking capital from deposits 
from individual members and non-members, from local boards, munici- 
palities and similar sources with the sanction of the Government and the 
reserve fund deposits of primary societies. The various kinds of depo- 
sits from individual members and non-members are fixed deposits, cur- 
rent deposits, recurring deposits and savings deposits. Fixed deposits 
are received for not less than 6 months and not more than three years. 
They form a very important part of the resources of the central banks and 
the period of such deposits limits the period of loans to societies. The 
rates of interest allowed on these deposits ai*e low. For fixed deposits 
the rate varies from 1%% to 4%%, savings deposits 2% to 3%, current 
deposits 1% to 2%, recurring deposits 3% to 614%. 

The local boards and municipalities have been permitted by the 
Government to invest their funds in tlie Madias Provincial Co-operative 
25 
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Bank and Central Banks. Besides local and mimicipal funds Govern- 
ment authorised several kinds of security deposits to be invested in the 
Provincial and Central Co-operative banks (e.g., toll gate contractors and 
local fund engineering contractors). To prevent competition among 
banks for the attractive local board deposits and to prevent accumula- 
tion of idle surplus, the Registrar placed certain restrictions on the 
acceptance of these deposits. Chief among them are that the total 
amoimt of deposits lodged by local bodies with co-operative central 
banks should not exceed their paid up share capital; the Registrar has 
however power either to raise the limit to any amount not exceeding 
twice the paid up share capital or to relax in the case of individual depo- 
sits on certain conditions. Out of a total working capital of all central 
banks amounting to Rs. 523*54 lakhs, the total fixed deposits of local 
bodies held by all central banks on 30th June, 1938, amounted to 
Rs. 34*36 lakhs and the paid-up share capital Rs. 49*79 lakhs. *Thus 
central banks can take fixed deposits of local bodies up to the paid-up 
share capital amount. Some of the central banks however had surplus 
funds on 3Qth September, 1938 from 1 to 4 lakhs. 

Central banks also borrow money either by taking a loan from the 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank or by means of an overdraft from 
it or from the Imperial Bank of India. The loan applications of Central 
Banks for loans from Provincial Bank are sent through the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. Cash credits are also granted to central banks 
by the Provincial Bank to run for one year at a time but terminable at 
a month’s notice. The central banks lodge with the Provincial Bank 
pronotes of unlimited liability of societies as collateral security. The 
Imperial Bank grants overdrafts against Government and other author- 
ised securities. The undrawn portion of cash credit is counted for the 
purpose of fluid resource. 

The borrowing power of a central bank is fixed with reference to 
its paid-up share capital and reserve f und and is limited to ten times the 
sum of these two items. The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank is 
permitted to borrow up to twelve times the sum of its paid-up share 
capital and its reserve f und. 


Vide Appendix II. Table 50. 
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The maintenance of fluid resources: — ■ 

Banks and societies receiving deposits must keep a certain propor- 
tion of their assets in liquid form to meet the claims made from time to 
time by depositors. According to present rules central banks have to 
maintain fluid resources in the follov/ing proportions* : — 

(i) Full amount of fixed deposits matured and not claimed. 

(ii) Full amoimt of recurring and provident fund deposits which 

matured for payment. 

(iii) Fifty per cent of fixed deposits falling due within the next 

thirty days. 

(iv) Fifty j>er cent of current deposits. 

(v) Twenty^five per cent of savings deposits. 

(vi) Fifty per cent of the amount of cash credits allowed to other 

societies as cover for deposits in them. In the case of the 
Madras Provincial Bank the proportions are the same as 
those of central banks except for current deposits for which 
the Banl^ has to maintain 40% fluid resource. 

Tlie forms of fluid resource to be maintained are: — 

(i) Cash balance on hand and with banks. 

(ii) Amount deposited in the post office savings bank v/hich is 

readily withdrawable without notice. 

(iii) T!ie entire purchase value of post office cash certificates held 

by the bank. 

(iv) Undrawn cash credit witli the Imperial Bank of India. 

(v) Government promissory notes — 80% of the market value (as 

quoted in daily papers and unencumbered) . 

(vi) Debentures of the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 

purchased by the bank out of its general funds. The bank 


^The Madras Co-operative Manual — ^Vol. I. Revised Edn, 1937, 
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is permitted to reckon these debentures for the purpose of 
fluid resource up to a limit of one third of the standard re- 
quired to be maintained by it, the debentures being taken 
at 80% of their market value. 

(vii) The undrawn portion of cash credit allowed by the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

In the matter of fluid resources a distinction is made between liabili- 
ties to the outside public and those due to co-operative societies. Items i 
to V of the paragraph referring to the standard of fluid resources should 
maintain forms of fluid resources described in items i to vi. Tlie undrawn 
portion of cash credit given to central banks by the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank on securities other than co-operative paper (on the 
security of Government paper, fixed deposits and the debentures of the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank) has been permitted to be reckoned as 
fluid resource for the purpose of meeting outside liabilities as in the case 
of inside liabilities. The overdraft granted to central banks by the Pro- 
vincial Bank on the security of co-operative paper can be counted against 
fluid resource for their inside liabilities only. 

The Townsend Committee recommended that the standard of fluid 
resources in central banks should be 30% of fixed deposits falling due 
within the next six months or 50% of those falling due within the next 
thirty days, whichever is from time to time higher. Regarding the 
maintenance of the fluid resources, the Committee recommended that 
if Central banks agreed, it would be safe for them to concentrate their 
cash credit with the Provincial Bank and that the undrawn cash credit 
of the central banks with the Provincial Bank should be included in 
their fluid resources. The President and two other members did not 
approve of the practice of relying largely on cash credit as fluid re- 
sources and also of the proposal to concentrate the fluid resources in 
the Provincial Bank. They felt very strongly that the holding of appre- 
ciable tangible liquid assets by the central banks was very necessary. 

The position as on 30th June 1938 was that all central banks had 
to maintain fluid resources to the extent of Rs. 36*14 lakhs as cover for 
deposits from individuals and institutions other than co-operative socie- 
ties. 
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Against this they had resources amounting to Rs, 72-25 lakhs which 
were composed of as follows: — 

Lakhs 

Rs. 

(a) Cash on hand, post ofi&ce savings bank deposits 

and cash certificates . . 20-10 

(b) Undrawn cash credit witl;^ the Imperial Bank . . 25-18 

(c) Undrawn cash credit with the Madras Provincial 

Bank obtained on the security of Government 
paper, fixed deposits and the debenture of Central 
Land Mortgage Bank . . 11-08 

(d) 80% of the Market value of Government paper . . 10-10 

(e) 80% of the market value of the debenture of the 

Madras Central Land Mortgage Bank purchased 
out of general funds up to a limit of l/3rd of the 
fluid resources required to be maintained .. 5-79 

This strong position is due to the plethora of funds with the central 
banks. The central banks had also to maintain 5*53 lakhs as cover for 
the undrawn portion of each credits allowed to societies. The central 
banks had also Rs. 12-03 lakhs as undrawn cash credit with the Pro- 
vincial Bank as security against co-operative paper. Thus for a total 
fluid resource of Rs. 41-67 lakhs, which the Central banks had to 
maintain on 30th June, 1938 as cover for both outside and inside liabi- 
lities, they had resources amounting to about 84-27 lakhs. 

The Madras Provincial Bank had to maintain fluid resource on 30th 
June, 1938 for Rs. 31-70 lakhs to meet both outside and inside liabilities; 
these were amply covered and there was an excess of fluid resource of 
Rs. 60*96 lakhs. As it stands at present the position of fluid resources 
both in Central banks and the Madras Provincial Bank is very satis- 
factory. 


Principle and Test for sanction of loans 

The funds of central banks are generally utilised for the purpose 
bf granting loans to primary societies. Generally loans are sanctioned 
to societies on their past history based on audit and inspection reports 
and the information furnished by societies and supervisors or bank 
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inspectors as regards adequacy of security, income, repaying capacity, 
etc. The application forms for loans sent to the central banks con- 
tained the following information. 

Admission number; name; net assets; outside debts, mortgage debts, 
other debts-total dues to society (long term and short term) ; overdues 
(long term and short term) ; loan now applied for, purpose; security for 
new loans; if mortgage security is offered-survey number-extent-value; 
if surety loan, surety’s admission number-name-net assets; period of loan; 
date of repayment proposed; applicant’s income from agriculture and 
other sources; applicant’s expenses-cultivation and other household ex- 
penses; saving capacity; signature of member. 

In many cases financing banks disposed of loan applications without 
proper enquiry. The writer in his investigation in the South Arcot Dis- 
trict found out that the central bank of Cuddalore gave loans to many 
societies without properly scrutinising the loan applications. In fact 
favouritism played a great part in the sanction of loans. The Karuriguli 
Society, South Arcot District, was granted loans by the Central bank 
even though that society was in heavy overdues to the Central bank. 
The president of the society was also the President of the Central Union 
and the supervisors did not trouble themselves to examine the accounts 
of the society. The result was benami transactions grew up and over- 
dues swelled up and, about the beginning of last year, the society was 
almost on the verge of liquidation. 

Again, in assets and liabilities and in arriving at the repaying capa- 
city, the society bases its estimation on the property statement prepared 
by itself and supposed to be checked by the supervisors. The executive 
staff of the Central Bank should be very careful in the scrutiny of the 
property statement, for on it is based the fixation of normal credit of 
the society. Central banks may scrutinise applications for loans in much 
the same way as the Central Land Mortgage Bank does in regard to 
applications received from primary land mortgage banks. The indivi- 
dual normal credit should be carefully examined in the bank by the 
secretaries and executive officers competent for the business and on 
the basis of such meticulous examination the borrowing limits of both 
individual members and societies should be based. 

The present policy of central banks is to confine themselves to short- 
term loans not exceeding twelve months or, in some cases, eighteen 
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months and intermediate loans extending to a period of about six years. 
In the earlier years, central banks and societies were granting loans for 
periods extending to ten years but, with the inauguration of Central 
Land Mortgage Bank and the spread of primary land banks, the present 
policy of Central banks confining themselves to short-term and inteiv 
mediate credit has been evolved. It is very necessary that loans given 
by central banks should be only short-term and intermediate because 
the funds of central banks are derived for the most part from short- 
term deposits and cannot for obvious reasons be locked up in long-term 
loans. The outside deposits (exclusive of deposits within the movement 
and deposits on current and savings bank account and recurring and 
provident fund deposits) held by Central banks are classified according 
to the date of maturity in the quarterly financial statements. For the 
quarter ended 30th June 1938, tlie position was as follows: — 


Deposits and 

debentures In the next In the next In the next 
faiHing due 11 months. 11 months. 11 months, 
in the next 
30 days 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

30th June, Lakhs Lakhs Lakhs 

1938 8-98 75-21 * 85 64 

In the subse- 
quent years 
11-22 

These figures show that the bulk of the deposits matures for re- 
payment in a period of two years. So according to sound banking prin- 
ciples undue reliance should not be placed in the renewal of deposits 
to make long-term investments out of short-term deposits. Taking into 
account deposits of all kinds including reserve fund and other long-term 
deposits, the position is as follows (30th June, 1938)* 


Rs. 

Lakhs 

18-39 


•Prepared from tables given in the Evidence Report of the Madras Co-opera- 
tive Committee, Vol. I. 1939. 
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Deposits Rs. Percentage to 

Short Term Thousands total deposits 

loans 18,997 51-3 

Intermediate 


(a) Between 1 
3 years 

and 

6,716 

18-2 

(b) Between 3 
6 years 

and 

1198 

3-5 

Long Term 


9840 

27 

Total 


36,751 

100-0 


The deposits classified long-term and which form 27% of the total 
deposits are generally for periods over six years and except reserve 
fund deposits of societies, they represent only a very small proportion 
of the borrowing of centra! banl^. But the main long>-term funds 
available with central banks, viz., share capital and reserve fund 
deposits of societies are already locked up to meet overdues of socie- 
ties which correspond to long-term investments. Hence central banks 
should confine themselves to short-term and intermediate loans. It is 
suggested by some that ten year loans for the purpose of (hscharging 
prior debts should be given to small ryots. In tlie first place the depo- 
sits of central banks are not for such long periods. Secondly such loans 
will conflict with the operations of land mortgage banks. 

The Reserve Bank of India suggested in its preliminary report 
‘Xoans must be strictly limited to cultivation finance. This should ordi- 
narily mean the expenses in connection with the cultivation operations 
like ploughing, sowing, weeding, etc.; but may also include the sums 
ordinarily required for the maintenance of the farmer’s fajmily till har- 
vest, or other urgent purposes like the replacement of cattle or imple- 
ments, provided such loans can be repaid out of the proceeds of the 
harvest in a normal year. If loans have to be issued which cannot be 
repaid in one year, e.g., for the replacement of cattle, such loans should 
not extend beyond two years and provision should be made for their 
repayment in equal instalments. Such loans should also be clearly 
distinguished from annual loans and should not exceed a comparatively 
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small proportion of the societies’ business.” Though the purposes speci- 
fied by the Reserve Bank for limiting all loans by societies to two years 
are reasonable, it is doubtful if the loan taken for the purchase of cattle 
or implements could be repaid wittiin two years. Intermediate loans, 
payment of kist, purchase of cattle, improvement of land etc., form a 
fairly big proportion of the loans taken by the societies. The following 
table shows the purpose of borrowing: — * 


1936-37 1937-39 



Amount 

Rs. 

Lakhs 

Percent 

Amount 

Rs. 

Lakhs 

Percent 

Cultivation expenses 

28-82 

23-1 

54-35 

30-8 

Purchase of cattle 

8-08 

6-5 

9-92 

5-6 

Payment of kist 

12-25 

9-9 

20-07 

11-4 

Improvement of lands 

6-36 

5-1 

10-57 

5-9 

Purchase of raw materials 

1-34 

1-0 

1-45 

0-8 

Trade 

16-19 

12-9 

22-09 

12-5 

Education 

0-14 

0-1 

0-15 

0-1 

Building, buying or repairing 

houses 

Manufacture and purchase of 

4-35 

3-4 

4-99 

2-8 

carts 

0-31 

0-3 

0-36 

0-2 

Purchase of lands 

3-62 

2-9 

4-19 

2-4 

Purchase of food, etc. 

10-47 

8-4 

20-12 

11-5 

Total Productive purposes 

91-94 

73-6 

148-28 

84-0 

Paying off prior debts 

30-94 

24-9 

25-26 

14-4 

Marriages & ceremonies 

1-26 

1-0 

1-43 

0-8 

Litigation and other non*- 

productive purposes 

0-55 

0-5 

1-37 

0-8 

Total unproductive purposes 

1-81 

1-5 

2-80 

1-6 

Grand total 

124-69 

100-0 

176-34 

100-0 


^Prepared from the Report of the Working of the Co-operative Societies Act 

1936-37, 1937-38. 

26 
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The table indicates that productive loans for other purposes than 
cultivation are so large that their importance cainnot be minimised. A 
better idea could be formed if loans classified according to periods are 
studied. 


1936-37 


19371-38 



Period 

Amount 

Rs. 

Laklis 

Percent 

Amount 

Rs. 

Lakhs 

Percent 

(1), 

Iioans not exceeding 
one year 

110-20 

32-0 

150-43 

40-2 

(2) 

Loans exceeding one 
year but not exceeding 
two years 

. 18-71 

5-5 

18-11 

4-8 

(3) 

Loans exceeding two 
but not exceeding five 
years 

. 169-72 

46-5 

155-54 

41-6 

(4) 

Loans exceeding five 
years 

, 66-07 

16-0 

50-07 

13-4 



343-70 

100-0 

374-15 

100-0 


Short-term loans up to two years form 45% in 1937-38 and 37-5% 
in 1936-37. Next in importance come Joans varying from two to five 
years — the percentage being 46-5% in 1936-37 and 41-6% in 1937-38. If 
these intermediate loans which are popular are dropped out from the 
agricultural societies, then there wiU be a big gap in credit which some 
otiber agency should come forward to fill up. Hence the recommendation 
of the Reserve Bank to Umit loans to two years cannot be adopted with- 
out great inconvenience to ryots who would be driven to moneylenders 
by such action. 

One important factor that should be observed by central banks is a 
proper regulation of lendings with reference to borrowings. The working 
capital for the financing of intermediate loans from two to six years may 
be derived from the ordinary short-term deposits, but the bulk of such 
capital must be obtained by long-term deposits repayable in convenient 
instalments not exceeding 6 years, by provident deposits, by issue of cash 
certificates and the like. 
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Table No. 56 of Appendix II mil show the position of borrowings in 
relation to investments in Central banks on 30th June, 1938. The per- 
centages of short-term investments to total investments in the Central 
banks of Anantapur, Vellore, Cuddalore, Ramachandrapuram, West 
Godavari, Viziavada, Kistna, Srivilliputtur, Tanjore, Tinnevelly and 
Vizianagaram are 70-80, 64-40, 65-90, 70-00, 84.00, 91.50, 77.40, 71.70; 
84-67, 65 respectively. In these banks the investments in short-term 
loans exceed the short-term deposits. Such increase of short-term loans 
to deposits is not detrimental to the Central banks. In fact the Central 
Bank is safe in indulging in such business. 

In the Central Banks of Hospet, Kurnooh Malabar and Salem the 
percentages of intermediate loans to societies against total invest- 
ments are 74, 83, 80 and 74 • 49 respectively. Intermediate loans in these 
banks exceed the total borrowings of societies. Evidently these banks 
have been using short-term deposits for interaiediate loans in addition to 
the reserve funds, share capital and other owned capital of the banks, 
Such investments will result in grave danger to the banks. 

In the Conjeevaram Central Bank the investment in long-term loans 
is 63% of the toatl investments. Ihe long-term loans far exceed the long- 
term borrowing. If the loans are given out of short-term and interme- 
diate deposits, then the central bank should have been adopting a very 
imprudent policy. 


The short-term deposits of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank 
as on 30th November, 1938 are composed of 


Current account 
Prudential deposit account 
Fixed deposits 


Rs. 

55,18,471 

14,66,694 

64,63,724 


Short-term loans on 30th November, 1938: — 

Rs. 

To Central banks . . 17,69,285 

^ CJnencumbered Government securities . . 65,49,402 

Much of the money in the Provincial Bank is lying idle, 
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It must be the first principle of a central bank to use short-term 
borrowings only for short loam. Where the demand for short-term 
loans is greater than the short-term borrowings, then deposits for longer 
periods may be utilised for the grant of such loans. But when there is 
a greater demand for intermediate loans, such transfer from short-term 
deposits should not be easily made without reference to the amount of 
short-term deposits. 


Reserves 

Central Banks set apart 25% of their net profits towards the reserve 
fund and the balance is distributed as dividend, honorarium, etc. Not 
more than 9% per annum is paid as dividend on paid-up share capital. 
Central banks are permitted to invest one-half of their total reserve funds 
in the Madras Central Land Mortgage Bank. In addition to the reserve 
fund there is found to be a need for creating bad debt reserves in Cen- 
tral banks as a second line of defence. Some central banks carry a por- 
tion of the net profits to the bad debts reserve according to their by- 
laws. 


Rectification and Consolidation of Societies 

The huge increase of dormant societies necessitated the Registrar in 
1930-31 to launch upon a system of rectification and consolidation of 
societies. The principal features of the scheme are — 

(i) Examination of loans (classification) — In order to see whether 
or not all the loans in each society are adequately secured and to see 
whether any immediate action is called for, a detailed examination in 
each outstanding loan is necessary. 

A classification of loans may be made as follows: — 

(a) Loans which stand on good security and the borrowers of which 
can be expected to pay the loans out of their income within the given 
period or within the i>eriod to be extended. 

(b) Loans which stand on inadequate security but the borrowers 
of which can give and are willing to give additional security and to 
repay their loans within the given period or within the period proposed 
to be extended. 
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(c) Loans which stand on inadequate security the borrowers of 
which are not either in a position to repay the loans out of this income or 
to furnish additional security. The history of each loan should be noted 
and suitable action suggested in each case. In the course of investigation 
the amount of debt which may prove bad or is doubtful of recovery 
should be ascertained and noted. 

(ii) Lines of work — In respect of loans classed under (c) action 
should be taken at once. The Panchayat should be advised to file refer- 
ences under section 51 against defaulters and awards should be obtained 
and executed quickly through the department. Penal interest on loans, 
if any, may be waived. If the circumstances of a borrower justify fur- 
ther concessions, such as a reduction in the original contract rate of inte- 
rest etc., the question should be examined by the general body of the 
society and suitable by-lav's pas.':ed. In very bad cases, if a society pays 
a central bank loan in full collecting the amount proportionately from 
the borrowers the balance of money due may, with the sanction of the 
Deputy Registrar, be written off. Where the interests of the Central 
bank will be affected, the consent of the bank will have to be obtained. 

For loans which do not stand on adequate security but which may 
be secured borrowers should be required to produce fresh security. 
Wherever necessary, production of encumbrance certificate should be 
insisted on. The additional security may be taken by means of a sup- 
plemental bond without varying the original conditions. 

Extensions may be given in deserving cases. Borrowers who can 
raise credit elsewhere or who can sell their property of their own accord 
should not ordinarily be given extensions. 

The scheme should be worked in compact areas; when the work in an 
area is completed, another area should be selected.^'* 

The central banks of Trichinopoly, Calicut; Coimbatore, Hospet and 
Mangalore, completed the examiriation of loans in a number of societies. 
The results of the examination up to the end of the year 1937-38 accord- 
ing to the Report of the working of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act 
for 1937-38 are: — 


♦The Madras Co-operative Manual, Vol. I, pp. 104-105. 
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(1) Number of societies in which examination was conducted 7105 

Rs. Lakhs. 

(2) Total amount of loans including interest involved in 

them .. 303 *01 

(3) Of the above sum the amount which stands on 

adequate security . . 211 • 30 

(4) The amount which stands on inadequate security .. 91*71 

(5) Of this, the amount for which additional securities 

have been obtained and the amount collected . . 20*01 

(6) Balance still ill secured . . 71*70 

(7) Estimated bad debts in these societies 39*86 

(8) Of this the amount that will affect the Central Banks. 9*2 

(9) Amount of loans collected during rectification work. . 59*61 

(10) Reserve fund of Central Banks . . 33 *49 

(11) Bad debt reserve of Central Banks 19*69 

In his report for this year 1937-38, the Registrar has remarked on the 
progress of rectification work as follows: — 

‘‘The Central Banks are taking steps to collect or secure the loans 
on inadequate security but this is proceeding at a rather slow pace. They 
have been exhorted to make systematic and sustained efforts to push 
through this stage in the rectification work. The special concessions 
suggested for D class societies were continued during the year to the 
members of all classes of societies under certain conditions. It is hoped 
that Central banks will avail themselves of the opportunity and realize 
a good portion of the ill-secured debts. It is no doubt inevitable that 
central banks will have to write off a portion of their dues as bad and 
irrecoverable; but this will not affect their financial equilibrium as they 
hold strong reserves.” 

Owing to depression and the consequent inability of borrowers to 
repay their loans regularly, societies were forced to obtain decrees or 
take out execution proceedings against defaulters. The number of dec- 
rees and the amount involved as on 30th June, 1938, are 52,871 and 
Rs. 62 * 32 lakhs respectively. Certain concessions have been extended to 
Societies and to their members in order to recover the arrears without 
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undue hardship and to place the societies again on an active working 
basis: — 

(1) Reduction in the lending rates of Central banks and primary 
societies on new loans. 

(2) Waiving of penal interest by Central banks on overdue instal- 
ments of interest and the complete deletion of penal interest from the 
by-laws of primary societies. 

X3) Collection of interest by central banks and societies at 
and 7V2% respectively on aU outstanding loans. 

(4) Examination of every loan in the “D” class societies and an 
accurate estimate of their assets and liabilities. The guiding principles 
for arriving at this are — ^that no member shall be asked to pay more than 
double the principal; or that no member shall be asked to pay more than 
the principal plus interest calculated at from the date of disburse- 

ment of the loan; or 25% of the amount outstanding may be remitted; 
to induce members to repay, a further remission of the principal at a fixed 
percentage of the loan has been suggested to be offered to those who pay 
their loans either immediately or within three months. To those who 
cannot pay in this manner, time is allowed up to one year. In the case of 
loans referred for arbitration, the arbitrators should be asked to allow 
interest at only 6^/i% on decretal debts. 

In cases where tiie debts seem absolutely impossible for collection 
(e.g., cases where the mortgaged or other properties of the defaulters iiave 
already been sold in auction and which, therefore, stand without any secu- 
rity whatsoever, cases where the borrowers and sureties have either no 
properties or are no more; cases where loans have been cillowed to be 
time-barred) and the only course seems to be writing them off, central 
barks should not hesitate to use their bad debt reserve for such pur- 
poses. In cases where borrowers furnisliing additional security accept to 
repay the loans in instalments over a long period, the loans should be 
transferred to the land mortgage banks in the area. Wherever it is possi- 
ble to realize a portion of the dues immediately, central banks should 
give as much concession to the borrowers as possible. Effective coercive 
steps should be taken wherever necessary. It would be in the fitness of 
things if central banks employed special staff for this purpose whose duty 
should be to take up society after society, examine each ill-secured loan 
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and suggest the course of action that should be adopted to realise or 
secure the loans. 

The quarterly progressive report of rectification (30th September, 
1938) in the Conjeevaram Central Bank is very encouraging. It is said 
that the Central Bank completed rectification work and every loan in 
every society was examined and action taken thereon by getting either 
additional securities or taking coercive action or allowing the loan to con*- 
tinue without action for a further period in accordance with instructions 
contained in the circular of tlie Registrar. Regarding the present condi- 
tion of societies in the District it was proposed to work up the new 
scheme by which lands that came into possession of societies in the 
course of execution of decrees will he disposed of by conveying them to 
original owners or other villagers. For this it was requested to address the 
Government to get for the bank a loan of Rs. 5 lakhs and the matter is 
still pending. It is really encouraging that at least a central bank is taking 
a bold step in the right direction. It would be better if the Conjeevaram 
Central Bank and other Central Banks which have finished the rectifica- 
tion work in societies adopt the Burmese method of rent purchase system 
of lands in the case of those whose lands were lost to societies. Tlie Bur- 
mese rent purchase system will be examined in a later section. 

Banking unions and central banks: Of late, there has been a talk 
of the introduction of banking unions both by the Reserve Bank of 
India and some cooperator. In Bulletin No. 1 of the Reserve Bank 
of India, working of the Union at Kodinar (Baroda State) is given. The 
author of the bulletin stresses the importance of starting multi-puipose 
societies and small banking unions working in limited areas and confin- 
ing their membership to primary rural societies and discharging all the 
functions of financing, supervision and education. The Reserve Bank 
realizes that the organization of such dnions in place of central banks 
would be more difficult because of the opposition of the banks. But it 
has been suggested that central banks might still continue financing such 
unions formed by sub-division and might take up urban coK)perative 
banking. 

As regards the finance of the banking union, the Reserve Bank 
thinks that though the elimination of individuals irom being members 
would deprive the banking union of the necessary men available to comr 
mand the confidence of the public and attract local deposits, the conr 
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nection with Government would infuse confidence in the public to deposit 
(with the unions. But the capacity of a Central Bank which has a wide 
area to tap, which has the reputation of being connected with the Govern- 
ment and which has influential members on the board will be far above the 
capacity of a banking union which will have to tap the finances from only a 
small local area. The result will be tlie banking union will have to turn 
to Provincial Bank for loans and the Provincial bankas rates are always 
higher than the rates at which central banks are able to raise funds 
locally. 

Again the directorate of a banking union consisting as it does of re-- 
presentatives of the borrowing societies only is likely to overfinance and 
show undue leniency in the matter of recovery to particular societies. 
At present in the board of directors of central banks individual members 
are included and other members representing banking and commercial 
interests are coopted as members. This system acts as a check against 
the system of overfinancing. In spite of such safeguards there was over- 
financing by Central Bank of Cuddalore in the case of certain societies. 
Hence the case is all the more against banking unions composed of socie- 
ties only. 

Supervising unions compose a of representatives of primary societies 
are a great failure in this Presidency because supervisors appointed by 
members who represent the societies they have to examine cannot do 
full justice to their business. Banking unions which boast of combin- 
ing supervision and financing will not be better in intensive supervision 
than supervising unions. 

The introduction of banking unions in each taluk will only multiply 
the cost of administration at the same time minimising the chance of 
getting sufficient funds. The Maclagan Committee was of opinion that 
a Central bank should cover as large an area as is compatible with con- 
venience and efficiency. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee was of opinion ** generally spealdng central banks should operate 
over fairly large areas with a good nimiber of societies affiliated to them 
and should not be too smalF’. The Punjab Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee did not appear quite enthusiastic about these unions. The 
Committee states “Financially, the unions are much less important than 
the banks, and as we made no special enquiry about them, we need only 
say that they mostly operate within a radius of 10 or 15 miles, their mem- 
27 
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bers are all societies, and none of them has a working capital of more 
than five laks. On the other hand the biggest central bank has a work- 
ing capital of 78 lakhs.*' The Bengal Provincial Banking Committee 
stated ‘‘A central bank should ordinarily expect to deal at once or within 
a reasonable time with at least 200 or 250 societies. We agree with this 
view and unless its area of operation is too large or the means of commu- 
nication exceptionally bad, no central bank could be split up before the 
number of affiliated societies reaches 300, and even then no new central 
bank should be formed imtil a sufficient number of men of intelligence, 
influence and knowledge of coi-operation can be found in the locality 
to form its directorate.’* 

Hence there is no need for the formation of banking unions. It 
would be very difficult to oust the long-established central banks and 
even if attempts in that direction are successful, they are not conducive 
to the best interests of co-operation. 

Mr. Prakasam, former Minister for Revenue of the Government of 
Madras, opening the Multi-purpose societies at Alamaru said that the 
Multi-purpose societies should form into banking unions, which should 
form as branches of the Provincial Bank. Even the statutory Report 
of the Reserve Bank of India did not suggest the abolition of central 
banks. The Reserve Bank intended the banking unions in their turn to 
be federated into central banks. Tliere is no precise indication in the 
scheme of Mr. Prakasam of the relations between the Provincial Bank 
and the banking unions. The question whether banking unions with 
their own membership and independent constitution can be branches of 
the Provincial Bank is a baflling one. 

Central hanks as branches of Provincial Bank. 

Another suggestion put forward is that the existing central banks 
may be abolished and in their place branches of Provincial Bank can be 
opened. It is contended that such a step would eliminate intermedia- 
ries between the provincial bank and the primary societies and would 
thereby cheajpen credit to the ulimate borrower. In Bombay where 
side by side with central banks branches of Provincial Bank operate, it 
has been recognised that there is a greater need of an intervening link 
between the Provincial Bank and the primary societies. So the Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee recommended the creation of 
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central banks in place of branches of Provincial Bank. The central banks 
attract deposits locally, the rates on such deposits being half per cent 
lower than the rate at which they borrow from the Provincial Bank. The 
central banks in Madras are now able to supply all the credit needs of the 
societies, assisted by the Provincial bank to maintain adequate fluid re- 
sources to meet their commitments to their creditors. The following 
table will show what an insignificant part loans from Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Bank pay in the loaning operations of central banks with their 
societies: — 


’’‘Year. 

Working capi- 
tal of central 
banks. 

Rs. lakhs. 

Loans borrow- 
ed from the 
Provincial 
Bank. 

Rs. 

Loans repaid 
to the Pro- 
vincial Bank. 
Rs. 

1931-32 

576-28 

19,20,580 

66,56,871 

1932-33 

588-74 

5,52,005 

34,37,563 

1933-34 

553-21 

10,414 

5,55,094 

1934-35 

511-13 

7,44,250 

4,00,882 

1935-36 

501-43 

11,87,500 

12,77,894 

1936-37 

526-00 

9,22,625 

9,73,959 


This table is enough to prove how unfounded is the plea that money 
is made costly to village societies, because of the intervention of central 
banks. Even where the central banks have borrowed from Provincial 
Bank, such borrowings represent only a very small proportion. Again 
abolition of central banks and the establishment of branches of Provin- 
cial Bank will not in any way lessen overhead costs, for it would be neces- 
sary to incur the same expenditure to run the branches. So it will not 
be possible to supply money cheaper to ultimate borrowers. Excessive 
centralisation of finance in a province where the economic conditions are 
not equal, has its own disadvantages. The connection of the apex bank 
and the branches will be so close and intimate that the defects and faults 


•Madras Co-operative Journal April, 1938. Co-operative Credit Structure by 
Eamadas Pantulu. 
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in one part of the structure will react on the whole, bringing the entire 
structure to grief. The proposal will kill local enthusiasm and initiative 
and will keep away the vast body of honorary workers in the field. To 
abolish a system of central banks, which is the envy of other provinces 
is the greatest disservice that could be done to the movement. The 
defects in the co-operative movement are not due to the financing agen- 
cies. They «re due to causes such as depression, accumulation of over- 
dues as a result of the diminislied repaying capacity of the peasants, 
defective marketing facilities and lack of enthusiastic panchayatdars in 
the villages. So the movement can be rectified not by abolishing the 
independent central banks, but by rectifying the various faults in the 
economic system. 

V. Defects of Frimary Credit Societies. 

The CcHoperative movement in this Presidency has not developed 
on sound and efficient lines. While the principles laid down in the 
by-laws of co-operative societies which we examined in the previous 
sections are sound and afford facilities for the development of the whole 
life of the villager including moral and spiritual, those principles are not 
correctly observed by the men who are actually in charge of the societies. 
Selfless men who could work patiently in little unknown villages are rare 
in India. In the villages where the majority of the population are illite- 
rate and lack civic spirit and cannot assimilate the principles of co-opera- 
tion, the panchayats are usually composed of a greedy few and they 
continue to cling to office for years and mismanage the affairs. In the 
survey conducted in the South Arcot District such cases were often 
foxmd. In one society at Karimguli, South Arcot District, the Presi- 
dentship of the Panchayat was first held by the father, and then by the 
son, and when the society was superseded, the father was acting as 
Manager. The Panchayatdars themselves were in heavy arrears and 
a large amount was due from the President. On enquiry in the village, 
it was found that benami transactions were prevalent in the society. In 
the name of his ‘‘Pannayar^ the President hadT;aken loans. Moreover 
in the grant of loans to the society the central bank was very liberal, for 
the President of the society was a friend of the President of the Central 
bank. Cases of the Panchayatdars being defaulters and at the same time 
continuing in office were common in many societies. The supervisors and 
auditors should have brought such cases to the notice of the Central 
bank and the Registrar, and both the bank and the Department should 
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have taken immediate action. In another society, an illiterate member 
was acting as the secretary. He was not able to coimt more than hun- 
dred. Though the supervisor might write the books of account once in 
a month, a society with an illiterate secretary cannot expect to flourish 
for long, for there will surely arise some dispute regarding the payment 
of instalments by members. The society at Kottavacheri did not take 
any loans from the Central Bank nor lend to the members since 1930. 
This can mainly be attributed to the lethargy of the managing committee. 
In many societies factions between two village parties were common. 
So what is needed in the first place is an effective system of supervision 
and audit. Besides, the offices of the President and Secretary should 
not be held by the same persons for a long time. Under existing rules 
there are certain disqualifications prescribed for membership of Com- 
mittees. To safefuard against mismanagement in the society, it must be 
laid down that a President or Secretary should not be continuously in 
office for more than twc years. The Registrar should have power to 
remove undesirable men from office after due enquiry. 

Supervision and Audit, 

Supervision has been relegated to non-officials in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. Managing bodies of unions were mostly composed of primary 
societies. To take only one instance, the President of the Kaiunguli 
Society. South Arcot District, was for i\ long time President of the local 
union with the result that the .supervisors appomted by the Union and 
who were under his control dare not point out the defects of the society 
or the President. The supervisors colluded wnth the management of the 
society in their misdemeanours. The property statement on wliich the 
whole credit of the society is to be based is prepared by the society and 
it is bound to be the most unreliable statement as it is prepared hy bor- 
rowers. The duty of the supervisors is to check the property statement 
periodically and rectify the defects. Rarely supervisors bother about 
the property statement. In the Karunguli society when I asked for the 
property statement, I was told that that book was missing. And yet the 
borrowing capacity of the society was based on tliis important statement. 
It is important, therefore, that supervision should be vested in the 
hands of a disinterested and independent agency. Financing banks are 
not suited for such control because representatives of the societies are 
on the board of management of control banks. In the present state of 
affairs, it is important that the co-operative department should take up the 
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supervision work though it may he an added burden on the Government* 
The money spent in this direction would be money well spent. The 
failure of the co-operative movement is mainly due to a vigorous policy 
of deofficialism in a country where the sense of public spirit has not yet 
developed as in the West. Hence selfish motive and personal interest 
were given free play in a movement which could only thrive in an 
atmosphere of mutual good will, free from greed and jealousy. 

Another reason why the department should take up supervision is 
this. Audit is carried on by the department and the defects 
pointed out in the audit report can be effectively carried out if supervi- 
sion of societies is vested in the same agency. When the societies are 
based on an efficient footing and when the villagers realise sense of 
responsibility, the work of supervision can be vested in a non-official 
body. Specialised public auditors in co-operative accounts may be re- 
cruited on a provincial scale under the Provincial Co-operative Union 
or Institute, which may pool the audit fees levied on all societies in the 
Province, appoint a graded and competent staff to audit and to advise on 
the lines of the continental co-operative auditors. At pre- 
sent it is necessary that a separate chief auditor who is immediately 
responsible to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies should control the 
auditors of societies. The Deputy Registrar who controls the auditors 
in his district is responsible for the proper conduct of the societies in his 
district. Hence it is not conducive to efficient working if the auditors are 
controlled by him. 


Liahility, 

As we found in an earlier section most of the co-operative societies 
in the province are based on unlimited liability. The liability can no 
longer be enforced against any society so long as it retains its corporate 
character. It comes into operation only after liquidation of the society 
and for the purpose of issuing contribution orders even against non- 
defaulting and non-indebted members with assets when the loans cannot 
be recoverd from the borrowers themselves. Liability enforced in this 
manner scares away good and solvent residents in the villages from 
joining the society and many good non-indebted members left the 
society. Tlie vigilance and mutual knowledge of each other’s affairs are 
fundamental principles of unlimited liability and they are absent in the 
present day villages. The plea that if societies are limited in character, 
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central banks will not lend them does not hold good because, ui'ban 
banks and sale societies based on limited liability are financed by the 
central banks. Unlimited liability has not yielded at any rate in our 
country, the moral and material results that were expected of it. In 
practice it is not easy of enforcement. It has not proved a greater gua- 
rantee to creditor against loss than limited liability. In fact it has kept 
out intelligent and propertied men who would have been invaluable in 
managing the societies efficiently. Hence unlimited liability in the 
Madras Presidency should become the exception and not the rule 
especially when societies of a multi-purpose character comprising a wide 
area are becoming popular. In Great Britain and the United States of 
America,, liabifity is strictly Umited. As Catrill says “the question of 
unlimited liability is not a matter of principle but of expediency. ’ 
Wherever unlimited liability is properly understood and voluntarily 
acceiited as in Denmark, Holland and Finland where members chose 
unlimited liability in spite of their being allowed to have any kind of 
liability, it is best to leave such societies undisturbed. In general it is 
best to adopt a less rigorous and less abstract liability with more sub- 
stantial safeguards. In a joint memorandum by some members of tlie 
co-operative committee it is rightly said “if it is considered that the 
confidence of the money maiket can be retained only by having some 
more security for the creditors than tlie paid-up share capital and re- 
serves of the society, then we may provide for a fixed reserve liability, 
say twice or thrice the paid-up share capital Here every member 
knows the extent of his liability and the co-operative contribution he has 
to make to the common deficit of the society.” 

Property Statement, 

The property statement is a very important document to be main- 
tained by an unlimited liability society. Tlie Townsend Committee re- 
marked that they observed a general lack of thoroughness in the prepara- 
tion and revision of property statements. Recently the circular passed 
by the Registrar regarding the maintenance of property statement is a 
little encouraging. According to the circular the property statement 
should not only include figures showing the assets and liabilities of the 
members but should also indicate clearly tlieir repaying capacity men- 
tioning accurately the income of the members. In the matter of new 
societies, central banks should be asked to instruct the supervisors to 
examine the correctness of the property statement very carefully and 
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to test its accuracy by independent enquiries in the village. The super- 
visors should collect reliable and correct information from the village 
officers. The information so obtained should be tested by independent 
enquiries in the villages. The periodical revision of the statement should 
also be made more systematic and thorough. The property statements 
so revised with the help of supervisors should be sent annually to the 
j&nancing banks and unions. The supervisors should be asked to certify 
to the correctness of the statements whenever they are prepared. The 
Registrar considers it necessary, that tlie Central Banlc should appoint 
special officers who will go round the cities soon after the revised pro- 
perty statements have been received by the banks and check the corrcet^- 
ness of the statements. At least he expects that a test check of some 
statements should be made. Regarding the checking of the correctness 
of the statements by the department during audit, the Registrar believes 
that the statement if it is to be accurate, should not be prepared by the 
general body but by the office bearer. The auditor should gather as 
many members as possible, read out the statements to them and verify 
the correctness. The auditor should also make independent inquiries 
in the villages and satisfy himself of the accuracy of the particulars. 

The circular of the Registrar lays down clearly the need for pro- 
per checking of the property statements. If the numerous checkings of 
the statements are properly carried out, thei*e is every possibility of 
correct property statments being placed on record. It is because of false 
statements that societies are over&xanced more than their real borrow- 
ing power and individuals too are overfinanced. Tlie result is with the 
economic depression they have increased the arrears in societies. 

The Problem of overdues. 

This leads us to the question of overdues and the problem of effec- 
tively tackling them. In the scheme of reorganization of rural co-ope- 
rative credit society, the question of the accumulated debts of members 
presents a real difficulty. Reference has already been made to the 
increasing amount of overdues in agricultural societies. *** The position 
is not quite encouraging as may be seen from the following statement 
(In this statement the overdues of land mortgage banks, credit societies, 


♦Vide Appendix II— Table 47 on overdues. 
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purchase and sale and other agricultural societies are taken intc^con- 
sideration) . 


Percentage of balance (principal 
Year . overdue) to demand by mem- 

bers to agricultural societies. 


1927-28 

42-71 

1928h29 

40-72 

1929-30 

46-00 

193(X-31 

65-16 

1931-32 

62-95 

1932-33 

67-09 

1933-34 

70-28 

1934-35 

68-12 

1935-36 

65-35 

1936^37- 

58-76 

1937-38 

55-45 


The principal reasons for the overdues have been examined while 
we examined the working of the primary ia*edit societies and central 
banks and the defects of the societies. The main reasons have been sum- 
marised by the Townsend Committee. They are, 

(1) Bad harvests; 

(2 Illiteracy and ignorance of co-operative principles in primary 
sociteies, and indilference of Panchayatdars who are in many cases 
themselves defaulters; 

(3) The lack of proper supervision due to ill-paid and iii-cquipped 
non-official staff; 

(4) The sudden withdrawal, without due notice, of the department 
from supervision; 

(5) Failure to recognize the financial and co-operative responsi- 
bility on the part of Central Banks; 

(6) An exaggerated sense of security in the minds of financing 
institutions, which is based on a wrong impression of the implications of 
unlimited liability; and failure to realise the seriousness of the results 
of enforcing that liability; 

(7) The lack of proper attention to the granting of extension; 
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(8) The granting of loans without proper consideration of their 
purpose, and of the repaying capacity of members; 

(9) Benami transactions; 

(10) The fact that, even when penal interest is levied the rate of 
interest charged is lower than the market rate in many districts, and 
members who have also borrowed from money-lenders in consequence 
repay the latter first. Decree interest is also lower than tlie market rate; 
execution proceedings present much difficulty, and the low rate of inte- 
rest encourages defaulters to raise every possible obstacle; 

(11) The failure to take prompt and sufficient steps for the recovery 
of overdues.” 

As already described, in many societies examined in the South Arcot 
District, overdues were due to bad management and the benami trans- 
actions of the Panchayatdars. A case in point is the Karunguli Co-opera- 
tive credit society. In recent years the continued fall in agricultiural 
prices has reduced and even wiped out the margin of profits. 

The endeavours of central banks and societies to lighten the burden 
of overdues and recover the loans from members took several forms. The 
concessions given to borrowers are enumerated in an earlier section. 
Briefly they are the reduction in lending rates, waiver of penal interest, 
examination of every loan in the D class societies and an accurate esti- 
mate of their assets and liabilities, writing off bad debts and grant of 
long-term instalments. Execution of decrees in tlie case of members who 
are in arrears is another method of collecting overdues. The progress 
with regard to the departmental execution of the decrees and awards for 
the past five years is as follows: — 



Number of execu- 
tion petitions. 

Amount involved 
Rs. (Lakhs) 

Amount collec- 
ted. (Rs. lakhs) 

1933-34 

14783 

28-40 

3-65 

1934-35 

27807 

51 97 

10-65 

1935-36 

39433 

72-35 

14 76 

1936-37 


73-99 

17-01 

1937-38 

43527 

70-56 

16-40 


There appears to be inordinate delay in the execution proceedings. 
There has not been very appreciable reduction of overdues by depart- 
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mental execution. Such action taken against members defaulting deli- 
berately will be both salutary and effective. But where arrears are the 
result of the poor repaying capacity of the members such drastic action 
has no effect. Execution of awards has led to the conversion of the over- 
due loan into owning of immoveable property by the bank. Purchases 
for cash at sale held by the departmental officers are very rare. Cash 
purchases take place only when the adjacent owner of the properties, 
or some one interested in the particular property knows and feels that 
he is purchasing the property for a mere song. In all such sales for cash, 
the amounts realized bear a small proportion to the worth of the pro- 
perty. The departmental officer’s execution is not popular with the 
people though the same may be acceptable to the societies. He identi- 
fies himself more often with the society as against the debtor and is not 
able to shake off the impression that he is there to protect the interests 
of the society. Thus departmental execution in the reduction of over- 
clues is not satisfactory. 

Many solutions have been put forward for the collection and scal- 
ing down of overdues. When loans given for short and medium periods 
have unfortunately become long-tenn loans by non-payment, but the 
borrowers have some assets to offer as security for these loans, they 
may be scaled down to the extent possible and the balance put on a 
long-term basis by obtaining fresh mortgage bonds for such periods as 
may be decided upon in each case, having regard to the size of the loan 
and the repaying capacity of the borrower. The creditors should be 
assured about the repayment of their deposits by smaller collection on 
the new basis. So it has been proposed by some that the central banks 
concerned should nrovide themselves vdth some long-term, funds either 
in the form of actual lon^-term money raised, or in the 
form of assurance of provision for such funds from the Provin- 
cial Bank. It is said that the most -suitable way of dealing with the 
question is for the Provincial Bank to raise when necessary funds need- 
ed by the central banks., by floating debentures at ZVz or 4 per cent. 
But the question is whether it would be wise for the Central bank and 
the Provincial Bank to deal in long-term loans when there is another 
agency to deal with such loans. 

The Reserve Banlc in its Statutory Report recommended ‘‘that the 
overdues and long-term Ioann .should l>e separated and put on a proper 
footing” and stated that “these overdues should be brought down to q 
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level at which there was a reasonable prospect of repayment out of 
profits of agriculture within a reasonable period, say twenty years, 
partly by writing them off from reserve and other funds and partly 
from recovery from sale of part of the member’s assets and spreading 
out the remainder into instalments and transferring them to some spe- 
cial agency equipped to deal with long-term credit facilities such as a 
land mortgage bank.” The Reserve Bank realises the fact that it would 
be difficult to follow this course when the funds of the societies are not 
sufficient to cover the losses. The Statutory Report says ‘‘Where this 
is the case it is better to face the facts and decide what agency can best 
bear the losses. Liquidation of the society is by itself no solution as 
even after selling up the members, the result may only be the acquisition 
of land by the society and the losses may still be left uncovered. Liqui- 
dation also not only kills the society but brings the movement into dis- 
repute and leaves a void in the structure of agricultural finance. It 
is better to follow the bolder policy of deciding at the outset what losses 
are inevitable and make provision for recovering the rest in easy in- 
stalments. Side by side with this reconstruction, it is necessary that 
the societies should be reformed.” 

There has not been any satisfactory progress till recently regard- 
ing the transfer of loans of members of village credit societies to the 
primary land mortgage banks. The following statement will give an 
idea of the progress: — 


Amount of long 
Amount of Amoimt of term loans out 
loans issued by loans of mem- standing against Of the amount 

Year, primary land bers of village members of vil- in column (4) 

mortgage societies trans^ lage societies at amount over- 

bank. ferred to mort- the end of the due. 

gage banks. year. 



Ks. lakhs. 

Rs. lakhs. 

Rs. Lakhs 

Rs. lakhs, 

193©-37 

38 

1-75 

224 

125 

1937-38 

35 

1-73 

215 

115 


More loans could not be transferred because there has not been a 
systematic and exhaustive examination of the loans of members of the 
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village credit societies in order to transfer such loaiis to land mortgage 
banks; the test applied by land mortgage banks regarding title, valua- 
tion, repaying capacity, net income etc. was not adhered to by primary 
societies in the grant of loans; indebtedness of many members far ex^ 
ceeds the amount the land mortgage bank can easily and reasonably 
give with reference to the extent of land owned and offered by them as 
security; in some cases societies and central banks are rather anxious 
to retain their business which might possibly suffer to the extent to 
which the transfer of debts is made; in some of the old village credit 
societies which seem to be just like small land mortgage banks there is 
provision for accommodation even upto Rs. 2,00f); the heavy share capi- 
tal to be paid in a lump to land mortgage banks, and the impression 
amongst the villagers tJiat land mortgage banks, will not sanction small 
loans below Rs. 1,000 and that they accommodate only the comparatively 
well-to-do. An enquiry was undertaken by the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank during the year 1932-33 to see if the long-term loans in ordinary 
village credit societies could be transferred to the Central Land Mort- 
gage bank. The suggestions made to overcome the difficulties in the 
matter of transfer are: — (1) Co-ordination between the local co-opera- 
tive unions, the land mortgage banks and the central banks either by 
securing more or less identical area of operations for the land mortgage 
bank and the local co-operative union or by having the same set of office- 
bearers for the two institutions or by posting suitable land mortgage 
bank supervisors who will work in close co-operation with union super- 
visors or bank inspectors. Systematic and vigorous propaganda should 
be carried on by the staff of these institutions; (2) Employment of addi- 
tional staff by primary land mortgage banks to expedite the disposal of 
loan applications for small amount; (S) Extension of the period of re- 
payment from twenty to thirty years so as to reduce the amount of 
equated instalments; (4) limitation of individual maximum borrowing 
power to Rs. 500 in places where land mortgage banks are working. 
Village societies should confine themselves to short term and interme- 
diate loans and refuse loans for discharge of prior debts exceeding 
Rs. 100 or any other prescribed limit; (5) smaller value of shares in 
land mortgage banks; (6) the effacing of the impression that small loans 
would not be favoured by land mortgage banks by encouraging applica- 
tions for small loans; (7) The adoption of a more liberal policy in res^ 
pect of the ceded districts hy accepting rainfed lands as security up to 
50% of their market value and making provision for extension of time 
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for repayment of instalments during years of acute famine. If these sug- 
gestions are closely followed, there is every possibility of transferring 
a great number of loans to land mortgage banks and the problem of 
overdues would be effectively tackled. 

It has been found that, in the execution of awards for the recovery 
of arrears, societies and liquidators have come into possession of a vast 
extent of lands. The following statement will give a rough idea of the 
position. 



Wet 

Acres 

Dry 

Acres 

Houses 

Value 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Societies 

4254 

9248 

2654 

15-65 

Liquidators 

750 

2528 

463 

2-69 

Total 

5004 

11776 

3117 

18-34 


The management of the lands either by societies or central banks 
has been found to he extremely difficult. The Karunguli Co-operative 
Society which had acquired lands for arrears of payment, was not able to 
manage the lands profitably. A proposal was made for the creation of 
a Trustee Bank for clearance of overdue debts and for management of 
lands, but it did not find general favour. Another proposal was that 
the lands in the possession of societies should be transferred to the Provin- 
cial Bank for a period of five years while the Central Banks should 
manage the lands in their possession till such time as they are disposed 
of when there is a rise in prices. In 1938 the Board of Management of 
the Provincial Bank decided to help the Central banks financially in the 
process of transfer of lands in their possession to original owners or 
their relatives on the rent-purchase system with equated payments as in 
Burma, spread over twenty years. For that purpose the Bank was 
authorized to raise long-term money for twenty years by the issue of 
uncovered debentures bearing interest not exceeding to the ex- 

tent of five lakhs. The schenie was recommended for trial in some 
select areas. The Central Land Mortgage Bank did not favour the pro- 
posal of the Provincial Bank because it might result in a conflict of 
interests and there would be a competition in the floatation of debentures. 
Moreover, the Provincial Bank is intended for the supply of short-term 
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finance and it will be against the principle of co-operative banking t<| 
lock up the funds of the Provincial Bank needed for short-term purposes. 

Just about this time, the Reserve Bank of India published its third 
bulletin on ^*the Recent Developments in the Co-operative Movement 
in Burma with suggestions for their applicability to India.” The Bur- 
mese scheme of dealing witli overdues may be briefly described here. 
The Registrar first scaled down debts to what could be recovered from 
the income of the members within a reasonable period, say fifteen to 
twenty years. In this connection Government co-operated and was pre- 
pared to bear any loss in scaling down as this afforded a chance of re- 
covering the rest. Moreover, Government paid off all the depositors of 
the Provincial Bank and was the sole creditor to the Bank. A thorough 
enquiry was made into the financial condition of all societies and the 
assets and liabilities of each member. Lands in the possession of mem- 
bers and societies were valued and the repaying capacity of members 
ascertained. Only loans equal to the present market value of the lands 
were left outstanding against each member and the rest which could 
not be recovered written off. Loans reduced to the market value of the 
lands were then spread out into ten or fifteen instalments according to 
the paying capacity of tlie members. The Registrar asked the members 
to surrender their lands to societies and the lands were in turn leased 
to the members on a hire-purchase system by which the rents due each 
year should equal tlie instalment fixed. At the end of the stipulated 
period when all instalments were regularly paid the lands were returned 
to the original ovmers on a nominal payment of a rupee to satisfy legal 
formalities. Members who defaulted did so at the risk of losing the 
lands. The scheme was very popular and members who lost their lands 
and left the societies joined them again. Even outsiders joined the socie- 
ties and took leases of the lands in the possession of societies. Thus the 
societies and central banks saddled with lands were able to get back 
their lands and the members who thought that their lands were lost for 
ever got them back. Instalments were allowed to be paid in kind and 
the marketing of th^ produce was carried on in a very easy way by nego- 
tiating with brokers at the threshing floor if a godown was not available. 
Besides many other reforms were introduced into the co-operative socie- 
ty and we need not discuss them here. 

Some modification has been suggested for the adoption of the Bur- 
mese scheme by India. In Burma where the Government was the ere- 
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aitor of the Provincial Bank, it was easy to reduce debts. But in India 
where the Central bank has to repay the depositors, the only possible 
method is the utilisation of share capital, reserves and deposits of socie- 
ties and the reserves and share capital of the banks for debt conciliation. 
As far as possible it must be observed that the depositors of central banks 
are not put to any loss. In India as Government does not supply funds, 
the question of long-term funds arises where the financing bank does 
not possess sufficient capital or long-term dex:>osits. The Reserve Bank 
suggests that the question of raising fimds by debentures and paying 
off short term deposits should be considered. When the purpose of such 
debentures is revealed there is every likelihood of such debentures not 
bemg subscribed or a high price iiiay be asked for them. The Reserve 
Bank rightly believes that these disadvantages could be counteracted if 
the Government guarantee the debentures. Another method is to con- 
vert the existing deposits into debentures. In hard cases the permission 
of the Registrar may be taken to repay the deposits in full. Though the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank is the proper agency to finance this scheme, 
it cannot do so because the Bank can lend only up to 50% of the market 
value of the property. Hence either Government should supply the 
finance necessary or guarantee the debentures. An amendment in the 
Land Mortgage Bank Act to lend in such cases to the full market value 
of the lands is desirable. But then the i>roblem of tackling variation in 
the prices of lands arises. To get over the difficulty of a member losing 
his instalments if in the middle he defaults, it has been proposed that 
after every one-fourth of the total number of instalments has been paid 
the member should be returned cne-fourth of his land. 

The Burmese scheme of rent-purchase has been adopted in a modi- 
fied form in the Central Provinces and Berar and Bombay. It is very 
essential that in the Madras Presidency this system of rent-purchase 
should be adopted by banks wliich are saddled with lands. 

In order to reduce overdues it has been suggested that rei>ayinents 
may be made in kind. The Maclagan Committee on co-operation was 
of opinion that grain payments should be confined to the strictest possi- 
ble limits as it would complicate accounts and afford opportunities for 
loss and fraud. Mr. W. R. S. Satyanatlian in his Report on Agricultural 
Indebtedness said that if only societies accept payments in kind, the 
overdues would be reduced rapidly. In Burma, in the process of re- 
construction of societies, one of the conditions imposed is that repayinents 
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of instalments should be made in kind as in the case of money-lenders. 
The Society urdike the moneylender took only just the quantity of pro- 
duce necessary to meet the long-term instalments. Moreover payments 
in kind enable the societies to sell the produce of the members in bulk. 
The contention that variation in prices of commodities would upset 
calculations is met by the Reserve Bank which states ‘‘The member 
should be given to understand that though for convenience the amount 
of produce he has to pay is lixed before hand, what the society needs is 
the amount of instalment equivalent in value to the long-term instalment 
and the crop loan he has to repay and therefore if the cunount previously 
fixed does not come up to this, he has to make additional payments. On 
the other hand, if the produce given by him fetches a higher price than 

what is needed, the excess will be refunded to him The scheme 

is intended to educate the members in the advantages of joint sale and to 
ensure this, repayment in kind should not be absolute but relative to the 
price obtained, so that the member realises exactly how joint sale bene- 
fits him.’ The question of storage accommodation came up tor con- 
sideration of the Burnia Land and Agriculture Committee 1938, and it 
was found that the cost of a society godown was small and the loan re- 
quired for its construction would probably be easily repaid in tiuee or four 
years. At present in the Mach'as Presidency loans are advanced to sale 
societies for the construction of warehouses though in a few cases village 
societies have also been granted a subsidy from the Government of India 
grant for rural reconstruction to enable them to build up village hall 
which will serve the purpose of godown also. This problem is fully dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Marketing. It is however necessary that the 
villagers should be given an opportunity to pay their dues in kind and 
the difficulties in the way can be easily obviated as the Reserve Bank 
has suggested. 

Where every attempt is necessary to scale down overdues and collect 
the arrears, it must not be forgotten that the chief aim should be to re- 
construct societies so as to prevent further accumulation of overdues. 
*rhis leads us to the question of starting multi-purpose societies and con- 
trolled credit. 

VI. Multi-purpose societies and controlled crediU 

The idea of the multi-purpose society is not a new one. Even 
RaifiEeisan’s societies aimed at “promoting material well-being and also 

29 
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preparing the ground for the moral and religious activity'’. Raiffeisen 
stressed the fact that the “bank, directly or indirectly, should be the 
centre of village life.” Catriil in his Report on Agricultural Credit and 
Co-operation says “As contemplated by Raiffeisen, the local society was 
apparently to represent a co-operative organization which primarily 
furnished credit to its members but which also bought their agricultural 
requisites, sold their produce, provided machines for common use, and 
even engaged in production. In the society were to be concentrated in 
effect the economic forces of the village community. Experience proved 
that while especially the supply of agricultural requisites may be suita- 
bly carried on as a department of the village bank, other co-operative 
undertakings involving technical skill in their management and con- 
siderable capital liabilities are best taken in hand by societies independ- 
ently constituted.” Nicholson in liis report on Land and Agricultural 
Banks speaks of the ability of village banks to act as agents and brokers 
for their members in the sale of produce and purchase of necessaries. 
The model bj^’-laws of credit societies in India have as their main object 
the borrowing of funds from members or others to be utilized for loans 
to members for useful purposes and for their secondary object the fol- 
lowing (1) to act as agent for the joint purchase of the agricultural, 
domestic and other requirements of its members and for the joint sale of 
their produce; (2) to purchase all implements, machineiy or animals foi‘ 
hire to its members; (3) to disseminate the knowledge of the latest 
improvements in agriculture, handicrafts and weaving, and encourage. its 
members to adopt them; and (4) generally to encourage thrift, self-help 
and co-operation among the members. But these secondary aims how- 
ever imposing on paper are not at all attended to by the credit societies. 
There is no statement of the number of credit societies participating in 
non-credit work. Regarding the purchase of implements, machinery 
etc., for the members and the dissemination of knowledge of the latest 
improvements in agriculture, handicrafts, weaving etc., by the credit 
societies no information is available from the reports of the ccKiperative 
Department. But in the matter of joint purchase and sale, in the year 
1937-38, the societies bought on behalf of their members agricultural and 
other requirements to the value of Rs. 10,434 and sold agricultural pro- 
duce to the value of Rs. 1,318. When we consider the average buying 
and selling by the 10,450 credit societies in 1937-38, tlie figures are ludic- 
rously low being less than a rupee of buying by each society and ‘13 of 
a rupee of selling by each society! It almost amounts to saying that the 
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credit societies did not undertake this kind of business. As regards the 
encouragement of thrift the following table will throw some light. 

Rs, 

Lakhs. 


Share capital ,, 51-46 

Deposits from members , , 8*50 

Loans and deposits from non-members .. 16-62 

Loans from other societies .. 258-48 

Loans from Government . , 3-07 

Reserve fund .. 77-46 

Other funds 21-53 


Total v.mrking capital on 30-6-1938 . . 437 • 12 


Deposits of members constitute the real voluntary savings of mem- 
bers. Share capital represents the compulsory savings of members. The 
average voluntary savings of a member amount to Rs. 1-70, if the share 
capital also is taken into consideration. The sa^dngs amount to Rs. 12 
nearly. Considering the starting of the co-operative credit society in 
the Madras Presidency more than three decades ago, the savings of the 
members speak very poorly of the capacity of the village credit societies 
in the matter of encouraging thrift. The conclusion is that though credit 
societies were allowed to take up non-credit work, they absolutely neg- 
lected that side of co-operation. During the examination of some of the 
co-operative societies in the South Arcot district, the writer foimd that 
in all cases the provisions relating to joint purchase and sale and those 
relating to thrift were actually scored off the bye-laws. The weakness 
of the co-operative movement and one of the main reasons for the 
accumulation of overdues is too much concentration on the credit side of 
the societies. Hence sufficient stress should be laid on the imp'^rtance of 
activities other than credit in the village society. 

Criticism. 

One of the main criticisms against the formation of multi-purpose 
societies is that tlie multi-purpose functions that could be taken by the 
village credit societies were not discharged properly not because of want 
of power under the by-law but due to want of human material and other 
factors. *‘When there is a dearth of men to run simple credit societies, 
can it be anything more than a pious wish to see comprehensive multi- 
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purpose societies set up in every village?” The answer to this question 
is, because of deartluof men to man single credit societies, multi-purpose 
societies are advocated. Hie incomes of the present credit socities are 
very low, neaidy Rs. 50 per annum. In some societies there is no income 
at all. Hence these small societies are very weak and are unable to 
maintain a paid staff. Most of them de|>end on the supervisors and bank 
inspectors to help them in the maintenance of accounts. Too much work 
cannot be expected of honorary workers. Hence it has been suggested 
that a well-paid clerk for a group of societies within a reasonable area 
should be appointed to carry on the routine work. At present there are 
many educated unemployed in the Presidency and with a little training 
in co-operative account keeping, these young men will readily take up 
this work, A multi-purpose society which has a wide area of operation 
can easily appoint a clerk because the income of that society with its 
multifarious activities is bound to be substantial. Moreover in a wide 
area comprising a few villages it is more easy to find honorary workers 
willing to carry on the work of the society than in a single village. The 
Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank of India in a recent statement on 
the subject remarked ‘^Even those who object to the multi-purpose 
society are in favour of the Co-operative principlle being applied to 
marketing, purchase etc. They advocate a separate society for each such 
function. The need for co-ordinating the activities of these societies is 
recognised but it is thought that this can be done in something like the 
following manner. Thus, a member who has taken a loan from a credit 
society would be advised to take his crop to a marketing society which 
would deduct his dues to the ciedit society before paying the member 
for his produce. It would be easy to see how cumbrous and impractica- 
ble such co-ordination will be. The most important single cause for the 
failure of the co-operative movement so far has been the lack of enough 
good co-operators. When it is difficult to find enough men to run credit 
societies in villages it would be the height of optimism to expect to find 
enough men to run a number of co-operative societies. On this ground 
alone the idea of multi-purpose societies is justified.” 

Another criticism levelled against multi-purpose societies is that ‘‘if 
the society takes upon itself a multiplicity of fimctions with financial 
responsibility for some or all of them, the failure of one line might affect 

^Mr, K. C. Ramakrishnan— Indian Co-operative Review, January-JMarch, 1938 
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other lines too*\* In the first place the multi-purpose society which is 
formed will not in the initial stage take up dairying and other co-opera- 
tive undertakings requiring technical management and considerable 
capital. Those special functions will be taken only when the society is 
fully prepared for such technical management. Moreover it is common 
knowledge that separate accounts should be maintained for separate 
functions. So there is no question of financial risk happening to the 
society. As regards the trading activities, the society will purchase all 
important requisites on indent system for the benefit of members, but 
will not trade on the society’s accoimt. This system is prevalent in 
Germany. As Catrill says ^Tn most cases, however, the society confines 
itself to collecting orders from members, transmitting them to central 
trading society, advising members of the arrival of goods, carrying out 
the necessary book keeping and recovering the payments from members 
on receipt of goods”. 

The introduction of multi-purpose societies in other countries shows 
that they are not bound to fail. In Japan and France many of the socie- 
ties took on themselves varied functions and served as multi-purpose 
societies over a wide area. 

Working of a multi-purpose Society, 

A description of the detailed working of such a multi-purpose society 
is given in Bulletin No. 2 of the Reserve Bank of India entitled ‘‘The 
Co-operative Village Bank.” A short summary of the scheme of a vil- 
lage Bank with multi-purpose activities with slight modifications in 
essentials may be given here. 

The old idea of one society lor a village will not be helpful for the 
development of the multi-purpose society for reasons given in the pre- 
vious pages. Societies should be formed on a group basis by comprising 
villages situated within a convenient distance of a radius of two to four 
miles. The size and operations of existing societies are too small to run 
them on business lines by employing the necessary staff and building up 
sufficient reserves. 

The aim of the society should be the enlarging of membership so as 
to bring every family residing in the area of operations under its 


*Mr, K. C. Ram filer! aV>T 7 p p — ^Indisiii Co-operative Review, January-March, 1938. 

P. 69. 
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control. The whole of the village life-not only credit but marketing of 
crops, supply of necessities on indent system, supply of manure, seed 
and implements, supply of cheap mechanical and electrical power on col- 
lective basis and improving social and religious customs — ^must be 
embraced. As the Reserve Bank says. ‘‘Every avenue of waste should be 
checked and production must be developed.’* The object of the Bank 
must be to raise the lowest to the level of the most efficient. Proper con- 
trol and supervision by the financing banks and the I>epartment and 
the inculcation of co-operative spirit will prevent big members domi- 
nating the societies and appropriating large loans to themselves. The 
societies should as far as possible try to tap the idle capital of the locality 
by distributing hundi-boxes to the various families in the villages and 
explaining to them the importance of thiift. Thrift days should be held 
once in a month and the members should go from house to house collect- 
ing money. Such encouragement of savings will, in the long run, result 
in the thrifty habit of the members. Tlie village bank should aim at the 
controlled expenditure of their members through recognised stores 
The requirements of the members can be met by the society through 
these stores thus leaving little chance for members to handle actual cash. 
This will certainly lessen the chances of loans being misapplied. It is 
very necessary for the village bank to keep in constant touch with the 
members so that the latter may feel the existence of the bank. In the 
formation of the village banks care should be taken that they are not 
started in all places at once. As the Reserve Bank says, they must not 
be brought into existence “by mere mechanical means but must develop 
out of a felt want.” So the first, bank that is started as an experiment 
should be done so carefully in a proper area, for any failure of such banks 
in the first instance will give a bad reputation to tlie scheme. 

The bigger societies with larger functions of the kind envisaged 
cannot be worked on the basis of unlimited liability. They must be 
based on limited hability or guaranteed liability, i.e., provide for a fixed 
reserve liability for each member. For unlimited liability is based on 
the fundamental idea of the members of a village society possessing 
mutual knowledge of each other s affairs and exercising some control over 
their fellow members both in the matter of borrowing and punctuality 
of repayment of loans. Village life has now completely dhanged and 
the new society operating over a nximber of villages cannot adopt this 
form of liability. 
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When a mxilti-purpose society is formed in a certain area, it should 
first fix the amount of credit that could be given to a ryot member by 
determining his credit-worthiness. The property statement prepared and 
revised annually is the basis on which it is detennined. We found in an 
earlier section that the property statement usually gives an exaggerated 
account of the assets of the members because they are prepared by the 
borrowers themselves. The property statement should be checked often 
by the financing agency and the correctness of the document established. 
The ‘kamam* or the village clerk should play an important part in the 
preparation of the document. Having established the assets of the ryot, 
it will be more difficult to determine his habilities. Separate enquiries 
should be made of the ryot, the village officer and the leading men in 
the villages. If some debt is not revealed by the ryot, it will be known 
by and by when the society which takes charge of the produce of the 
ryot regulates his spending and discharges instalments of loans. The 
agricultural demonstrator and the supervisor should visit the villages 
where the society operates well in advance of the cultivation season and 
in consultation with the Panchayatdars and the village officers .should 
determine the amount required for cultivation expenses and the yielding 
capacity of the land of each member and his domestic expenses. It is 
on the credit-worthiness and repaying capacity of each member that 
loans should be distributed by the society. The loans required by all 
the members should be consolidated by the society and a joint applica- 
tion should be made to a central bank for such funds as could not be 
provided by the society itself. 'Xhe central bank should provide the 
funds on a cash credit basis. Loans will be disbursed to members as and 
when necessary to carry on their agricultural operation. The grant of 
loans by Central banks on cash credit basis will avoid undue delay in the 
disbursement of loans to members. As soon as loans are disbursed to 
members by the society, the supervisor should visit the society xo inspect 
the proper utilisation of tlie amount by members. It is common in the 
villages for members to use loans taken for the ostensible purpose of 
cultivation to a quite unproductive purpose. 

When the harvest is over, the produce should be entrusted to the 
sale section of the village society and any immediate need for money like 
domestic expenses or payment of kist should be lent out on the security 
of the produce. The method of marketing of produce has a great influ- 
ence on the income of the ryot. The most cheap and easy method of 
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marketing for small holders is to get their produce sold in the village or 
a nearby centre to agents or firms or big merchants. The village bank 
can imdertake the selling in bulk and can obtain a better price. For 
those rich members who can aii'ord to pay rents for godowns, the village 
banks should provide godowns in marketing centres. In the building o.t 
these godowns, Govermnent and tiie iinancing banks can help with 
funds. Goods can be stored in these godowns till better prices are 
available. Advances can. be made to members on the pledge of goods in 
godowns. When the produce of the ryot is sold, tiie sale section will 
first clear the cash credit loan of the ryot in the village bank for the year 
and then disbuise otiier instahnents due from the ryot. The surplus, if 
any, should be encouraged to be deposited in the village bank. His 
domestic expenses can be met by the stores to which the society is aliili- 
ated and adjustments may be made with tlie society with the result that 
he will have no necessity of handling cash. 

Better farming alone will increase the income of the ryot and make 
him creditworthy. The Bank can purchase wholesaie Iroin the Agricul- 
tural Department chemical inanure, better seeds, and farm implements 
and supply tliem to members at profitable rates. Among the many acti- 
vities tiie bank can take up the important question of consohdation of 
holdings. Joint farming on a co-operative basis can be tried pfolitably 
wherever possible. Subsidiary occupation will go a long way to 
augment his income. He can pmsue profitably those occupations wlucli 
are closely connected with his avocation. The village banii can provide 
the ryots with small loans to undertake tiiese occupations and can orga- 
nize the sale of these articles on a co-opeiative basis. 

The village bank can deal only with short-term and intermediate 
credit. For hquidation of debts and improvement of land, tiie help of tiie 
land mortgage bank should be sought. The Reserve Bank rightly 
beheves tliat the former function should be midertaken wherever neces- 
sary to make the latter possible. Liquidation of debts of a ryot should 
be taken up only when the village bank certilies to his credit-worthiness 
and his habits of thrift and sincerity. 

Government Aid. 

Measures that should be adopted by the Grovemment to help the 
Village bank in addition to the regulation of moneylending and prohibit 
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tion of usury by the Madras Agriculturists’ lielief Act of 1938 are as 
follows: The societies must be given a first charge on the produce rais- 
ed with the help of the loans advanced, subject to the charge of land 
revenue. Then only can the co-operative societies hold their position 
firmly against the onslaught of otlier creditors, who are naturally more 
vigilant and more prompt in seizing tiie produce of the agricuituiTsts for 
their own dues. In Egypt and the Punjab, the cultivator cannot be sola 
up entirely for his debts, it is necessaiy to prohibit aitacnmeiit and sale 
by creditors of the agriculturist homestead and a mimniuin iioiding 
should be prescribed by law in all parts of India. A ruiai insolvency; 
law on the fines suggested by tnc Koyai Commission on Agriculture an^.i 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee should f>e introduced. 
If the creditors refuse to submit tiicmseives to tne conciiiaiion board 
within a year of tlie passmg of tne Debt Conciiiaiioxi Act, tney must oe 
compelled to present their case to a Court for adjudication mid if they fail 
to do so the debts must be deemed to have been discfiargcd. 

FiiuLiice. 

Kegarding the iinanchig of aie muiti-puriDose societies it lias been 
suggested by the iievenue Minister oi iviaaras, IVu’. batyanaiayan of 
Alamaru, and the Keserve Banie tiiat smau banning unions of oomeiies 
shouid be formed. Though tiie Keserve Bank aoes not suggest the scrap- 
ing of central banks and repiacmg tiiem by banking unions, the lonner 
two suggest such clraslic meUiocis. .On tins quesiion tne Deputy Gov- 
ernor of the Keserve Bank saici ‘Ti tiie cenuai baixxvn as pieseiii 
organized are found lit to exercise tliese funcuons, well aiiu goou. Wu 
have nowhere advocated tliat district centrai baines should be scrapped 
and leplaced by banking unions 11, on the oilier hand, it is proved Uiat by 
its very size and organization, tne oistrici bank is nicapaoie of iuiliihng 
these functions, then it wifi fiavo to be rcpiaced. by a banknig uinon. it 
is far too eaidy to come to any categoric coiitlusioii on tins matter.’' it 
has been already pomteci out tiiat tiie replacement of tiie central banks, 
which are the envy of otiier provmces, by some oUier agency will be a 
step in the wrong direction. The defects in the movement aie not at aii 
due to the centrai banks. The muJti-purpose societies can very well be 
fi n an ced by central banks and inspected and supervised by tiiem. 

Some promising societies 

Already in tlxe Madras Presidencyv in G.O. No. 2633, Development, 
dated 27th Novemberi ld37t Government agreed to the Kegistrar’s sug- 
9Q 
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gestion that provision might be made in the bye-laws of select credit 
societies for better farming, better business and better living and have 
ordered that the Registrar should see that these objects are always kept 
in view and worked for by societies. Certain amendments were made 
to the by-laws of certain societies which are working well. 

The first society that was started on the lines of the Reserve Bank 
of India's scheme of co-operative vilage bank is the Alamaru Co-opera- 
tive Rural Bank, Ltd., opened by the Hon’ble Mr. T. Prakasam, Revenue 
Minister, on the 27th February, 1938. A description of the bank is 
given in the Administration Report of the Co-operative Department for 
1937-38. “Hie society is on limited liability basis with the ten villages 
in its area of operations. Its object is to undertake all activities con- 
ducive to better farming, better business and better hving. During the 
year the society was engagd in credit activities only. It proposes to 
undertake non-credit activities also during the current year. Propa- 
ganda is carried on in the villages by organizing public lectures to agri- 
culturists. The All India Spinners Association has opened a branch in 
this society, to supply khaddar to its members. Cloth to the value of 
Rs. 200 was supplied to members during the year”. Co-operators in this 
province look to this Alamuru Rural Bank managed by a veteran co- 
operator as a beacon light in the progress of co-operation. 

Elxamination of some of the files in the Co-operative Department 
on the working of the co-operative societies revealed that some credit 
societies in Salem, Coimbatore, West Godavari, Cuddappah and Trichino- 
poly introduced multi-purpose objects in the by-laws and were actually 
carrying out those objects. Such societies can easily be turned into 
multi-purpose societies operating on a wider area. 

The two important societies in the Salem District descriptions of 
which are necessary here are the Mallasamudram and Mallur Co-opera- 
tive societies. About the middle of 1937, the Reserve Bank of India 
wanted the Registrar of Co-operative societies to send them a descrip- 
tion of the best co-operative credit society in the Presidency. The 
Deputy Registrars of Co-operative societies sent a description of the best 
societies in their districts and from that list the Reserve Bank arived at 
the conclusion that the best society in the Madras Presidency was the 
Mallasamudram Co-operative credit society. 

The Mallasamudram Co-operative credit society: — Started about the 
end of 1919, the society has now 446 members on rolls with a paid-up 
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share capital of Rs. 7,452. The society has a maximuin borrowing power 
of Rs. 50,000. The most important feature of this society is that it works 
purely on the deposits of the members and non^members and gives the 
lie direct to the feeling that deposits from villagers cannot be used in the 
transactions of a society. It has an overdraft account with the Salem 
Co-operative District Bank. The loans outstanding against members 
amount to Rs. 11,588 under short lerm and Rs. 38,672 under long term. The 
overdues of members, Rs. 3,688, is a trifling amount to the business 
carried on by the society. Even here Rs. 18 only is overdue for more than 
a year and this amount is covered by decree. Tliis is enough to show that 
when deposits are raised locally, loans will be granted carefully and re- 
covered punctually. The reserve funds of the society amount to 
Rs. 7,256 and are invested in the Salem District Urban Bank. The 
society has taken shares in the Salem District Urban Bank to the value 
of Rs. 2,200, in the Imperial Bank to the value of Rs. 500 and in the 
Tiruchengode sale society to the value of Rs. 100. The society gets 
strains of seeds and other agricultural requirements of members else- 
where and sells them to the members at a cheap rate. It has a sugar 
cane crusher and four iron ploughs which are given to the members on a 
monthly rent. It maintains a libraiy and is constructing a godown for 
stocking the members’ produce and a village hall and reading room 
attached to the godovm. The society also conducts a chit fund. There 
is no delay at all in the granting of loans. The society conducts a ryots' 
conference when officers of tlie various departments-Co-operative, Agri- 
cultural Veterin.ary and Public Health-visit the village. 

The members of this society are of opinion that the field of opera^ 
tion of the society may be usefully extended. An increase in its area of 
operation will not only increase the field of successful co-operation, but 
also will prove necessary to the society itself. For honorary work is 
subject to various difficulties and this society has only one clerk on 
Rs. 12 per mensem and peon Rs. 7. Should a few more surrounding 
villages be added to it, the society might have enough funds to have a 
better paid staff. 

Malhir Society : — ^This is one of the oldest and best societies in the 
Salem union. This society has taken up the work of thrift through the 
homesafe deposits and it is working very well. To make the hundi^box 
movement popular and to provide incidentally recreation for the villa- 
gers every month on the hundi-box opening day, entertainments in the 
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shape of gramaphones and local music are arranged Ijy the society. 
From tile very introduction of controlled credit the scheme is working 
very well in this society. This is one of the societies distributing high 
quality seeds to the members. In 1937, seventy-five bags of good cotton 
seeds were distributed among the members. A sum of Rs. 375 from the 
common good fund was spent to deepen a well for public use. The 
society has planned to build a godown-cum-office-cum-village hall. 
Planting of trees is encouraged and on the tree-planting day, fifty-four 
members planted 640 trees. The success of the society is due in a great 
measure to the enthusiasm of the President. 

The Pannimadi co-operative society of Coimbatore started in 1917 
was classified as an A class society during the audit in 1936. It had 216 
members on rolls, the majority of them being agriculturists. The paid- 
up share capital of the society amounted to Rs. 7,552 and the reserve fund 
Rs. 9,193. Loans to the extent of Rs. 21,742 were outstanding at the 
end of the year out of which Rs. 1,466 v.^as overdue. The loans due to 
the district bank amounted to Rs. 1,654 on 30th June, 1937. Deposits 
including homesafe deposits from members and non-members were 
obtained to the extent of Rs. 12,851. The society distributed foodstuffs 
and clothes to members on joint purchase. It has an improved variety 
of plough for the use of agriculturist members and has a correct weigh- 
ing machine to weigh the produce of members. 

The Tittle co-operative society of Tanjore undertook joint purchase 
of the requirements of the members and joint cultivation of lands and 
also selected a few families for introducing better living principles. 

These are some of the important co-operative credit societies which 
can at once be developed into multi-purpose societies by extending the 
area of operation. The good and honest panchayatdars of these sociei- 
ties will be very useful to the villages surrounding the society if the 
area of operation is extended. The millenium can be achieved only if 
there is a change in rural leadership. Multi-purpose societies are capa- 
ble of producing such philanthrophic men and men of character. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture sounded a true warning when it 
remarked “If co-operation fails there will fail the best hopes of rural 
India.” 



Chapter 10. 


MARKET FINANCE WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
CO-OPERATIVE SALE SOCIETIES 

In this chapter the fcancial difficulties of the agriculturist in market- 
ing his crops and the agency that would provide him credit to market the 
crops to his best advantage v/ould he discussed. 

General Survey 

The disabilities under which the Indian agriculturist suffers in the 
matter of marketing his produce are not a few. Tlie principal crops 
grown in the Madras Presidency arc paddy among the food crops, and 
groundnut and cotton, among commercial crops. Tobacco, Coffee, Tea 
and Sugarcane and the growing of fruits are also becoming important. 
The area of paddy in a normal season has been estimated to be 10,200,160 
acres and the area of groundnut and of cotton are 3,075,230 and 2,284,670 
acres respectively.* 

Tanjore, South Arcot, Nellore, Kistna, Godavari and Guntur are the 
important areas where paddy is grown on a large scale. Tliere are vari- 
ous kinds of paddy grown. In Tanjore there is the short crop of three 
months, duration and the long called ‘samba’ of six months’ duration. 
In the South Arcot there are different kinds of ‘samba’ and ‘kuruvai* 
paddy. Nellore ‘samba’ paddy is famous and commands a higher price 
than most other paddy. The main paddy harvest is from December to 
February though one or other form of paddy is being haiwested from 
September to March. It will be curious to note that in some dry parts 
of South Arcot paddy is grown throughout the year — the main source 
of water supply being rain. It is generally during the main harvest be^ 
tween January and February that tlie Government’s kist and the land- 
lord’s rent fall due. Moreover, the crop is grown in most cases out of 
short-term loans from the local moneylender or a small merchant or 


•A note on the Economic Resources of the Province of Madras — h. B. Green — 
Director of Industries, 
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fellow ryot or the co-operative society. As soon as harvest is over, these 
creditors should he paid. Hence the inability of the farmer to sell as 
and when he likes. He has to sell earlier than he would like at a time 
when the market is glutted with the same produce as soon as the harvest 
is over. The reason is the difficulty of finding proper financing agencies 
for the marketing of crops and the lack of storage facilities. 

In some parts of South Arcot, the grain merchant visits the village 
and knocks off the paddy at a very low price at the doors of the villager 
who is not aware of the ruling prices near the village or in the town. 
In the Kistna District the cultivator himself takes the crop in his cart to 
the market town and sells it to the merchant for cash on the spot. The 
anxiety of the villa ger to return to his village as evening draws near 
and the expenses that would he incurred by him if he were to stay in 
the town for a day more force the ryot to sell his produce at a great dis- 
advantage. Sometimes the sale is made through a commission agent, 
who makes a commission on both sides and a profit on the sale. In 
places where ryots fake advances to grov/ their crops, the shop-keeper or 
the m.oneylender who is the creditor stipulates that the crop should be 
handed over to the creditor at a rate pre-arranged. Sometimes repay- 
ments are made at a pre-arranged rate in kind. The interest in these 
cases is as high as 50% for only a few months. The result is the villager 
sows for others to reap. In addition to these, various deductions are made 
for charges for measuring, for charity etc., not to speak of the illegal 
weights and measures used. 

The trade of paddy is mainly internal and unlike other commodities 
the number of varieties of paddy is many. Being bulky the problem of 
transport is an important question in the marketing of paddy. In Nellore 
wheTe there are the large cultivators, the question of storage is solved 
by the fact that rice mills in big villages have storage accommodation. 
So they are able to hold up for a better price. 

Of the large commercial crops in this Pi'esidency groundnut comes 
first. Most of the groundnut grown is exported to foreign countries. The 
large European exporting films have their local agents all over the 
country at the principal groundnut centres during harvest season. While 
they do not advance towards the growing of groundnut crops, they buy 
for cash locally. There are no organized markets for this important 
commercial crop. The ryot themselves bring their produce to the towns 
in their own carts after decortication by mill or hand or as raw produce, 
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and sell them to the exporting firms at the price offered by them. As 
regards prices, a few important European firms who get their private 
instructions from abroad control prices. The smaller middlemen who 
buy from the ryots, sell them to bigger merchants who have forward 
contracts with shipping films. The forward contracts are generally en- 
tered into in July or August for deliveries in November and Decemiber. 
Prices in July and August fall down and they rise up, sometimes even 
50% in December with tlie result that the merchants are hard hit. The 
exporting firms try to buy up as much as they can at the harvest when 
there is a rush of groundnuts in the market and a depression in prices in 
local markets. There is no agency to inform the ryot whether a depres- 
sion in the prices of groundnut is local or general, nor are there storage 
facilities afforded to him to enable him to sell at a favourable time. The 
part played by Co-operative Sale Societies in this connection will be 
discussed later on. Another factor that contributes to the large diver- 
gence between the price paid by the foreign consumers and the money 
received by the cultivator of groundnuts is the concentration of the pro- 
duce in a number of local markets before it is concentrated at the port 
gf export. 

In South Arcot there is a system of selling groundnuts known as un- 
fixed contracts. The seller take.'? his produce to the office of the buying 
firm and receives nearly 80% advance at the day’s price. The price will 
not be fixed. If the price of groundnut goes up, the fkm will keep quiet 
and if it falls the seller will be asked to make good the difference in the 
advance made. If the seller asks the buying firm to fix the price at a 
time when the prices increase, the buying firm will evade him by saying 
that only a limited quantity of bags was asked to be purchased by the 
foreign importer and so the firm would fix the price for only a portion 
of the quantity pledged with it. If the price should fall the next day 
the seller would lose. In Salem there is a time limit of two or three 
months for the unfixed contract, at the end of which period, the firm 
demands of the seller to fix the price. If the price is low on that day, 
the seller stands to lose heavily. The clever agent by his subtle methods 
keeps the price low. Even before the price of the groundnut is fixed, 
the produce would have been shipped to the foreign country without the 
knowledge of the seller. The evil under this unfixed contract is that 
while the seller should dispose of his produce at a favourable price, the 
firm that advances money usually does that at a time when the price is 
favourable to it. 
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Writing about the exploitation of the ryots by false weights, Mr, 
Adinarayana Chettiar in his book on the Co-operative Marketing of Agri- 
cultural Produce says ‘In the V>zagapalam District ‘garce’ is theoretic- 
ally 13 bags but in actual transactions it is 14 or even 15. In Arkonam 
Taluk (North Arcot District) I was given instances of groundnut being 
sold by the ryot at so mucli per cart-load. Jn one instance, forty bags 
were sought to be taken away by the middleman for the price of one 
^cart-load’ — ^there being no branch of the S.P.C.A. in that village.” 

The problem of marketing cotton bristles with the same difficulties 
as that of groundnut. The principal markets in the Ceded Districts are 
Adoni, Bellary and Nandyal. In the South, in Coimbatore and Tiime- 
velly, the principal places of market are Tiruppui‘, Kollpatti, Sattur, Siva- 
kasi, Virudhimagar and others. In the Circars, the principal areas are 
Guntur and Kanchigacherala. Except in places like Tiruppur where 
there are Co-operative Sale Societies operating, the produce is usually 
sold through the middleman. The middlemen used to purchase on the 
field itself or the ginning factory owners used to send out their agents 
to the ryot’s villages and buy cotton. Sometimes the ryots take cotton 
to the weekly markets which are attended by the buyers. Small lots of 
cotton used to be sold at the local ginning factory for whatever they 
would fetch. In Adoni loans are granted either by the merchant direct 
or through the village moneylender but much of lending is from one 
ryot to another. When the lender was the merchant, the sum lent was 
on the express understanding that the crop was to be sold to him. In 
Bellary the ‘dallals’ or commission agents dominate the market and give 
considerable advance to cotton growers on condition that the produce 
should be sold through them. The ‘dallals’ themselves borrow from the 
Marwaris at a high rate of interest but occasionally at a lower rate from 
the Imperial bank. The dallaLs usually pay the seller less than the 
current price in addition to the commission they receive both from the 
buyer and the seller. The rate of interest charged by the dallals is very 
high. The weights used not only in towns but in villages are notoriously 
inaccurate. In addition there is the common deduction for charity, 
weighing charges etc. In Coimbatore ryots sell direct to cosumers as 
well as through commission agents. 

Regarding other crops, the marketing of tea, tobacco, coffee and 
perishables is important. The principal places where tobacco is grown 
are the districts of Madura, South Arcot, Tanjore, Kistna, Godavari, 
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some parts of Salem and Coimbatore and Guntur. Tobacco can be sold 
only after curing. The ryots cure the tobacco and sell it locally as other 
produce. But in Guntur where the Imperial Tobacco company tried 
to raise the crop locally but failed, the bulk of the trade is the monopoly 
of this one firm which handles a major portion of the trade in tobacco 
both in India and England. This firm advances to ryots for building 
barns and for purchases of coal stipulating that the tobacco cured in the 
barns should be sold to it. The tobacco is sorted into four standard 
grades by the firm. The complaint of the ryots was that they were kept 
waiting for a long time at the place where tobacco was inspected and in 
the end the price offered to them might be reasonable or lower than the 
reasonable rate. As there is no open market for the type of tobacco 
grown there, and as there are no rivals to the firm operating in Guntur, 
the price is fixed by the Imperial Tobacco Company which has its own 
limits of purchase. When that limit is reached, the ryots find it difficult 
to dispose of their produce profitably. In many cases there are several 
intermediaries between the ryot and the exporter. European market 
quotations of prices are not available to the ryots. Moreover the grades 
of Indian Tobacco are not standardised. 

Coffee is confined to Coorg, Nilgiris and Shervaroys. The larger 
producers are the European planters. A large portion of the crop is 
exported to London and the planters have to depend on London firms. 
The industry needs large advances. The big tea estates have their own 
factories and ship the produce to London themselves or through agents. 
The small grower of tea has to sell his produce to tlie factory. 

Jaggery is an impertant article of commerce in Madras, and the 
Anakapalle co-operative society does good business in it. As the price 
of jaggery goes up after harvest, it is better to provide storage facilities 
for jaggery. 

In the marketing of perishables, plantains, potatoes, mangoes, betel- 
leaves and onions are important. The main difficulty in the marketing 
of these products is their perishable nature and the difficulty of control- 
ling distant markets. The mussalman merchants in Mettupalayam and 
Nilgiris advance money to the ryots growing potatoes on the condition 
that the crops should be sold through them. Tlie two problems are the 
high rate of interest charged by these mussalman moneylenders and the 
difficulty of storing potatoes without allowing them to perish. The same 
difficulty of storage presents itself in the case of onions. 

31 
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Many varieties of cheap fruits like pears grown on the hills of South 
India do not fetch adequate prices to producers because of want of orga- 
nisation. Transport charges of these fruits from the hills to the plains 
are prohibitive. Mangoes which are important are sent in a large quan- 
tity to North India. The fruit is packed in baskets and despatched in 
wagon loads to avoid pilferage. But tliis method of packing mangoes is 
not satisfactory. Organisation in marketing of mangoes will result in 
putting some additional money into the pockets of the poor ryots. In 
Vellore and Chittoor the prices of mangoes are ridiculously low because 
of the middlemen who advance small sums to the growers and get the 
whole produce into their hands. The trade in betel-leaves is a very 
lucrative one, and the diflGlculty of getting a reasonable price is the 
absence of sale depots in distant purchasing centres. 

The Middlemen , — From tlie brief description of the marketing of 
produce in this Presidency it is evident that the middleman dominates 
the market. In the existing order of things the middleman has cerlainly 
played an essential part in placing the produce before the consunicr. 
But the difficulty arises when there appear far too many middlemen on 
the scene than are warranted. The middlemen just like the money- 
lender have wrested all the profits from the ryots. In many cases the 
middleman or trader lends to the ryot for cultivation purposes with the 
main aim of getting the business. The result is the ryot is at the mercy 
of the middlemen to whom he must selL The rate of interest charged 
is very high. As Mr. Satyanathan says, ‘‘Tliis type of middleman makes 
a double profit. He profits by lending as well as by buying^ if such a 
term as buying can be used for the coercive metliods adopted by this wily 
class in forcing the needy and ignorant ryot into parting with his pro- 
duce.” Lack of warehousing facilities and cheap credit on tlie security 
of produce compel the ryot, soon after the harvest when there is a great 
demand on his resources, to part with his crops to the middlemen. 

In the marketing of commodities like cotton although the seller may 
be present during the actual sale, he is ignorant of the offers made by the 
buyer or his agent as the allowance for dirt is usually settled by the 
agent of the seller. Usually this middleman has a secret understanding 
with the buyer or his agent and if he gives him a good allowance, he 
favoius hiin. Thus the interests of the seller are sacrificed by the very 
person whom he trusts. 
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In South India it is common for the ryots to meet obstinate ^mandi- 
owners’ who force them to sell the produce to them at ridiculously low 
prices. Mr. Satyanathan in his report on Agricultural Indebtedness in 
Madras recounts the following common occurrence — “An officer of the 
Agricultural Department and some others went incognito to a road, 
along which the ryots were in the habit of taking their produce from a 
group of villages to town. They watched near a mandi, as the shop of 
a certain class of middlemen is known. A cart containing bags of 
groundnut came by. The middleman and his minions came out of the 
shop with sticks in their hands. While two ov three engaged the driver 
and his companions in conversation, the others commenced removing 
the bags of groundnut from the back of the cart. The cartman and his 
fellows soon spotted this and protested, saying they wished to sell their 
groundnut in the town. Their protests were in vain. By persuasion 
and by threats and even by use of force, this middleman and his men, 
who might as well be called dacoits, forced the poor ryots to sell their 
produce to them. The price they paid was fixed by them. No protest 
by the ryots was of avail. So the ryots with a little money in their 
pockets turned their empty cart and went back to their villages.^^ 

The use of false weights and cheating at the time of weighing is 
common with the middlemen. Buying in the villages some merchants 
represent that they would buy at current town market rates but they 
make up for their cost of tran.sporl and profits by a clever manipulation of 
the weights. There are a bewildering variety of weights and measures 
in the country. The middlemen generally have various sets of measures 
and have also a proper set of measures and weights for inspection. The 
tops of the measures alone are stamped by the stamping party and often 
the middlemen tamper with the bottom of the measure. In the country- 
side there are very many experienced measurers who even with the 
correct standard measures are capable of measuring grains either to the 
advantage of the middlemen or the ryots in spite of the closest watch. 
These measui'ers are previously engaged by the middlemen. Various 
other methods of cheating are employed by the middlemen in the matter 
of weighment or measurement. During the survey conducted in the 
South Arcot District I personally came across mandi-owners of ground- 
nut using the balance to their advantage. While they would be pointing 
to the unsophisticated ryot the needle of the* balance they would press 
wnth their legs the side vrbere the weights are placed and thus would 
knock off the produce for a very low price. Mr. Satyanathan estimates 
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the loss to the agriculturist by false weighment and measurement at from 
5 per cent to 30 per cent. 

In addition 1o these illegal deductions, in South Arcot there is the 
practice known as Hhallupadi,’ i.e , knocking off a good quantity at each 
lot handled. 

Adulteration either by damping the produce or mixing the cheaper 
variety with a superior variety or mixing the produce with some other 
stuff is mainly resorted to by the middlemen. The Indian Cotton Com- 
mittee in their investigations found that this w^as rampant in the ginning 
factories. This undoubtedly brings dowm the value of our commercial 
crops in foreign markets and it will ultimately' affect the poor ryot. 

The abuses which have crept into this system of marketing where the 
middleman plays an important part are so great and injurious that they 
should be eliminated. As the middleman should perforce continue be- 
fore any other suitable system is evolved, attempts should be made to 
replace him by a controlled and organized market. That can be achieved 
by the Co-operative sale societies as will be described presently. 

Lack of TraTisport Facilities . — One of the essential functions of 
marketing is efficient transport of commodities from the village areas to 
the railway station and from there to the terminal point. Any credit 
facilities for marketing without an efficient sy^stem of transport will be 
of no avail. For instance, the Central Banldng Enquiry Committee in 
referring to the bad system of transport in India, observe. “At the time 
of our report the freight per maund of wheat from Australia to Calcutta 
is six annas while the railway freight from Lyallpur to Calcutta is 
Rs. 1-3-3.^' 

Although the road system in India is improving rapidly, village roads 
are in a very bad state. During the survey conducted in the South 
Arcot District, I had an opportunity of visiting some of the remote 
interior villages. There are practically no roads connecting the villages 
to the marketing centre, During summer the country carts run across 
the fields and during the rainy season the villages are practically isolated 
from the towns. Usually the country carts cross the rivers during the 
summer but when the rivers are in floods there are no means of crossing 
them. The up-keep of these roads is the function of the district boards; 
and the condition of the roads in the South Arcot District is the worst 
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in the Madras Presidency. Of course some villages are connected to 
the main roads by metalled roads but such roads are not many. ‘‘The 
total mileage of roads in India is 201,000 miles of which 31% is metalled 
and 69% unmetalled. Compared to the United States of America, per 
100,000 population India has 23 miles of surfaced roads as against 383 
miles of U.S.A. and the corresponding figures for unsurfaced roads are 
55 and 2167 miles. With same territory as New Zeland and 10 times 
her population the Central Provinces has one-seventh of her surfaced 
road mileage,*’* Morever, the roads in the Madras Presidency are very 
unevenly distributed and in many cases communications — road and rail 
— are duplicated with the result that there is competition. The follow- 
ing table will give an idea of the lack of distribution of roads.** 

Number of villages with a population of 1000 and over not on the 
public road — 


North Arcot . . 309 

Kistna . . 185 

West Godavari . . 213 

Guntur . . 417 

Coimbatore . . 230 


One of the main features of the increased cost of road transporta^ 
tion is the increase of the rate of freight with tlie distance, seasonal 
changes, nature of the road and time taken to load and unload goods by 
the cartman. The following table will give some idea of the Cost.* 


Madras Presidency (Madura) 


Distance 

Charges 

Rs. 

Commodity 

Condilion of 
the road 

10 Miles 

0-4-0 per cart 

Paddy 

Metalled 

6 Miles 

2-0-0 for 6 Bags 

Cotton 

do. 

Bellary 

9 Miles 

2-4-0 for 6 Bags 

do. 

do. 

•Agricultural fdarketing in India—- B. 

B. Mukerjee, 



•♦Ibid. 

•Ibid. 
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It must be noted that the cost of transport is higher on unmetalled 
than on metalled roads. Moreover, it increases the depreciation charges 
of the carts and bullocks. The Indian Road Development Committee 
and the Royal Commission on Agriculture emphasised the need for 
better communications for marketing agricultural produce. The former 
committee said ‘^gopd communication in any area will bring new crops 
within the range of profitable cultivation.” The latter remarked “defec- 
tive communications between the point of production and the local 
market hinder the movement of goods and make primary marketing 
costly, the additional charge ordinarily falling upon the shoulders of 
cultivators.” As the Madras Provincial Banking Committee says, much 
is spent on the maintenance of through trunk roads^ (e.g., the trunk road 
from Madras to Chittoor) , but for trade purposes it is essential that rail- 
way feeder roads should also be sufficiently numerous and in good order. 
Though at present motor transport is not cheaper than country carts, it is 
anyhow quicker and much safer than the slow country carts. Hence 
the development of feeder roads will place a cheaper system of vans and 
lorries at the disposal of tlie ryots. 

Railway transport is also important for the internal and external 
trade of India.The principal railways of the Presidency are the Madras 
and the Southern Maliratta Railway and the South Indian Railway. 
The M. & S. M. Railway cuts through the deltas of the Pennar, Kistna 
and Godavari with branches to the ports of Masulipatam, Cocanada and 
Vizagapatam, Another line of this Railway that goes north-west crosses 
the cotton areas of Bellary and Kurnool. In the South, the South Indian 
Railway connects Chingleput, the groundnut areas of South Arcot, Tan- 
jore, Trichinopoly and Madura with Ceylon. North Arcot and Chittoor 
Districts, Malabar and the groundnut and cotton areas of Salem and 
Coimbatore are tapped by this Railway. Many big stations on these 
railways have covered goods sheds and the carts can go close to the 
goods sheds. Very often in small stations either due to the small sheds 
or lack of sheds, vegetables, baskets of fruits, cotton and rice are heaped 
up on the open platform > The marketing of fruits is very much limited 
by the facilities which the railways offer. With greater facilities, fruits 
like mangoes and plantains and betel leaves can be carried to long dist- 
ances. Moreover, the diversity of gauges not only in Madras but in the 
whole of India causes delay as the goods are to be transhipped often. 
Regarding the question of freight it is said that in India railway trans- 
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port costs 50% more on wheat than in the U.S.A. While it costs Rs. 7*5 
to move one ton of wheat for 200 miles in U.S.A., on the M.S.M. and the 
G.I.P. Railways, the charge amounts to Rs. 10*3 and Rs. 11 respectively. 
Of course the export of rice to Ceylon gets some concession in the 
South Indian Railway, but those concessions are not very helpful. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture rightly remarked that ‘'freight rates 
are ordinarily the heaviest single addition to the prime cost of produce 
exported by rail from the area of production. In a competitive market, 
they amount to a heavy charge on the gross price ultimately paid for the 
produce, and to the cultivator who is selling his commodity at a distance, 
they amount to a substantial portion of the price he realises at the place 
of sale.’' Hence in the organization of marketing the prime necessity is 
a suitable, cheap freight rate for the various commodities. 

The canals in Madras are also useful means ol transport. Tne 
Buckingham canal connects Madras with the Kistna delta and runs 60 
miles south of Madras. Firewood, paddy, shells and salt are some of tiie 
important commodities brought to Madras by this canal. The Nortlrern 
Districts of Godavari and Kistna are connected with a net-work of 
canals and they are navigable though not all the year round. Vast 
amoimt of paddy is taken to the markets and ports and rail centres. 
For instance the canal Yeluru, a branch of Godavari touclies many 
villages and market centres in the District of Godavari. There is great 
scope for the development of waterways in tiii': Presidency. 

Finance . — The method of fuiancing the villager to market his crops 
has already been described. The middlemen, the merchants, the money- 
lenders and the indigenous bankers undertake to finance the ryot with 
the result that the ryot’s margin of profits has dwindled very much. The 
defects of this system of financing have been described in the previous 
pages. The system of advances on crops with high rates of interest and 
the condition imposed upon the ryot to sell his crops at a disadvantage 
to his creditor are the most serious defects in marketing. The petty 
village dealers obtain credit mostly from town merchants, sliroffs and 
commission agents who charge high rates of interest. The resources of 
the middlemen are supplemented by short-term credit from Joint stock 
banks which discoimt hundis and bills. The indigenous bankers and 
moneylenders lend money either by discounting hundis or on pronotes 
on personal credit. A detailed description of transaction in htmdis 
has already been given in the chapter on Indigenous Banking, The 
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hundis of indigenous bankers can be discounted with the Imperial Bank 
of India, which also grants loans on pi'oduce in places where they have 
branches. A great deal of the produce loans is in the hands of the 
Imperial Bank of India while the indigenous bankers do not lend much 
in this direction since the rate of interest charged by the Imperial Bank 
is much lower than that of the indigenous bankers. While the Imperial 
Bank grants loans and cash credits to merchants two signatures to 
pronotes are required. 

The financing of the movement of paddy when it reaches the mer- 
chant is done by the Imperial Bank which grants short-term loans on 
rice and paddy in godowns and the indigenous' bankers who facilitate 
remittances by the grant of hundis and lend on personal credit. There is 
a large coastwise seaborne trade in paddy. The millowners or the small 
merchants, after shipping the goods, draw hundis or bills of exchange on 
the consignee, which after being accepted are discotmted by local banks, 
'Ihe shipping documents are sent to the banks at the port of consignment 
for delivery to the consignee on payment. Trade in paddy is not orga- 
nized or controlled because of the various strains of grains, lack of stor- 
age facilities and defective weights and measures. “There is only a 
medley of merchants, big and little, each trading on his own personal 
credit, borrowing from Marwaris, Multanese and moneylenders on pro- 
notes or on produce or jewels or from the big exporting firms and gener- 
ally at rates w^hich constitute a heavy tax on trade. A curious further 
practice is followed by some of tlie Marwari bankers who lend to small 
merchants and collect not only :nterest but also commission at three to 
six pies per bag on all goods purchased by that merchant with the loans 
so taken.’’* 

In the marketing of grotmdnut, as we have already described, the 
grower takes his produce in his own cart and sells it at the mandi for 
cash or to the agent of the merchant who tom's the village as soon as the 
harvest is over. In moving thf= produce to the ports the merchants 
sometimes despatch it to ports direct to exx>orters and payments are 
made to them by hundis on sale to exporters or they may obtain accom*- 
modation from the local bankers who will lend on personal credit cover- 
ed by a hundi which will be sent to the port for collection on the sale of 


♦ The Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Report, p. 122. 
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the goods. The exporting agents may themselves buy direct from the 
ryots, and they obtain fimds from the branches of the Imperial Bank 
of India by arrangement on the security of their own funds or in 
some cases by sending the money direct by insured post. When the 
goods are purchased they are put in godowns and funds are raised to 
make further purchases. The exporting firms on shipping the commo- 
dity get advances from foreign exchange banks on the strength of the 
shipping documents, or if their credit is sound on clean bills. The large 
exporting firms like Ralli Brothers and tlie Japanese firms by their own 
organisation try to eliminate tim middlemen by supplying short-term 
finance for the movement of produce. The system of unfixed contract 
under which temporary accommodation is provided to the seller has 
been described in the foregoing pages. 

In the marketing of cotton the crop passes from the ryot to the mer- 
chant who advances him for domestic and agricultural expenses; or the 
ryot takes it to the market and sells it to tlie merchant through the com- 
mission agent who may hold the produce in che godovm giving an 
advance to the ryot. If the merchant despatches the cotton to Bombay 
or other market, payment is made by the drawing of hundi which is 
collected by the local banker's agent at tlie place of the sale. When 
the cotton is not immediately exported a produce loan may be taxen on 
it from the Imperial Bank or other banks. 

Co-operative Marketing, — Co-operative marketing of produce is of 
late becoming very populai’ in the Madras Presidency though it has not 
developed much. In the West, Co-operative marketing has been a con- 
siderable success and the line of improvement can be adopted in India 
to prevent the various evils of marketing. 

Foreign Countries , — It has been found that in the United States of 
America about 23% of the total farm-produce is marketed through co- 
operative organizations. The system of co-operative marketing is of 
three distinct classes — (1) the Fedei^ated Association with groups of 
marketing organisations as members (2) the Centrahsed Association 
having no intermediate link between it and the growers; and (3) the 
Fedei*ated Exchange which is a selling agency formed by local associa- 
tions. The Federated type is well iilustrated by the California Fruit 
Growers^ Exchange formed in the year 1905. The growers first organis- 
S2 
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ed into local associations which were grouped into District Exchanges 
and they in their turn formed the Central Exchange. As Hears and 
Tobriner say “the grower picks, the local association packs, the District 
Exchange bills and the Central Exchange sells the fruit.’’* As opposed 
to this is the centralised association of the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers’ Association in which the growers have direct contact with the 
Association. The members enter into a contract with the associations 
to supply them with a stipulated quantity of produce and this ensures 
the associations a definite supply for Co-operative marketing. There are 
two types of contracts — (1) the Agency contract by which the Co-opera- 
tive Association is merely an agent of the grower who is the owner of the 
produce; (2) the more popular type is the sale and resale conti'act by 
which the title of goods passes to the association which guarantees a good 
share to the grower. In the marketing of grain there are the co-opera- 
tive grain elevators at different centres where cash payment is made 
to growers on delivery instead oi after sale. In the matter of marketing 
of cotton the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association started in 1920 had 
no share capital but only enlisted members for the securing of their pro- 
duce under a seven years’ contract. A separate association organised on 
a share basis arranged for the warehousing of the member’s cotton. The 
State Associations have been grouped into the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, 

The co-operative banks have been financed by the state. When the 
Agricultural Credits Act was passed in 1923, the federal intermediate 
credit banks were authorised to advance tc co-operative marketing 
associations on the security of warehouse receipts, bills of lading etc., 
up-to 75% of the value oi the produce. Under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1929 the Federal Farm Board was created to cater to the needs 
of co-operative associations. With the establishment of the Farm Credit 
Ad m i ni stration, the Federal Farm Board was dissolved and the former 
was entrusted with the task of providing credit for Cooperative Associa^* 
tions. Under the Farm Credit Administration a central bank and 
twelve regional banks have been set up to advance loans to co-operative 
associatioias both long-term and short-term. In addition to providing 
finance the Farm Credit Administration placed financial and business 
experts at the disposal of co-operative a^ociations to help them in the 


'^Principles and Practice of Co-operative Tobriner < 
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management and organization problems and to develop sound financial 
policies. The first Report of the Farni Credit Administration rightly 
remarks ‘‘This work is closely related to the credit functions of the 
banks, since such service makes borrowing co-operatives a better credit 
risk, and assistance to new and non-.borr owing associations is a factor in 
determining the ultimate success of the whole co-operative movement/^ 
This reveals the determination of the Government to see that coopera- 
tive associations of farmers are successful. In India where the farmer 
has not developed to the same extent as his brother in America the need 
is greater for government control and supervision of co-operative associa- 
tions. Marketing requires great business tact and it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the co-operative sale societies to be guided by experts either 
from the Reserve Bank or from the Govei-mnent. If the Reserve Bank 
takes up this task it can easily develop a first class agricultural paper. 

Though Australia prefers the technique of state control to that of 
cooperation in the marketing of her produce especially wool, wheat* 
butter, meat and fruits, there are some lessons to be learnt from the co- 
operative marketing in West Australia. Co-operatively organised pri- 
mary producers in Australia are represented in London by the Overseas 
Farmers’ Cooperative Federations Ltd., the shareholders of which Asso- 
ciation are the Australian Producers’ Wholesale Co-operative Federation 
and the Federated Farmers Co-operative Association of South Africa. 
The Federation allocates shipments to selected centres and makes deli- 
very to selected salesmen at the points of sale. “The Federation has no 
monopoly of cooperative business, but it claims to handle about 60 per 
cent of the wheat, 30 per cent of the butter, 60 per cent of the dried 
fruits and 20 per cent of the green fruits coming from co-operative orga- 
nizations in Australia. Its turnover from all sources was £ 85*6 
millions for the fifteen years 1920-35 and the year ending March 1935, 
£ 6*6 millions.”* 

Except in West Australia, in other states it is difficult to distinguish 
state marketing schemes from co-operative organizations. The majority 
of butter in Australia is produced co-operatively and there are regional 
organizations for the marketing of eggs, fruit and other products. The 
Westralian Farmers Ltd., started in 1914 deals in the supply of agricul- 


*C. R. Fay — Co-operation at Home and Abroad. 
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tiiral requirements and the marketing of wool, livestock, skins, fruits and 
other produce. The other co-operative bodies in the State are off-shoots 
of it. By the supply of warehousing facilities and direct sale system by 
the Westralian Farmers the voluntary Wheat Pool was kept in tact. It 
is interesting to note that these two associations along with certain 
other states have a co-operative selling agency on the London Market 
and with South Australia Farmers’ CcM)perative Union, own the ship- 
ping organisation “Australian Outturns Ltd.” Again the Westralian 
farmers market the dairy produce in conjunction with the co-operative 
dairy farmers v/ho control the manufacture. This co-operative asso- 
ciation with the Producers’ Markets Co-operative Ltd. handle fruits, 
vegetables, poultry and eggs. In India when sale societies develop on 
a large scale the Australian method of federation can be usefully adopt- 
ed. 


In Canada the Wheat Pool was started as a war measure and the 
Wheat Board was given a complete monopoly of the marketable crop 
with sole powers to arrange for its distribution. The Pool was very 
successful and hence even after the discontinuance of compulsion there 
was a demand for its continuance on voluntary lines. Vast acres of 
land were secured by it under contract and elevators and other handl- 
ing facilities were being acquired by it gradually. It has representa- 
tives in all leading countries and 75% of the wheat handled is exported 
direct. A contract for five years is entered into with the members and 
the members receive a part price on delivery and the balance on sale 
of the produce. The Pool sold through a Central Selling Agency styled 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers and paid to all its members 
the average price received for the commodity, grade for grade over the 
marketing period. The greatest change which pooling brought to the 
farmer was that it relieved him of the difficult task of deciding when 
to sell. The Pool sold the grain as evenly as possible throughout the 
year. When standardisation of products is attained in India it is desir- 
able to adopt the method of the Canadian Wheat Pool in marketing 
important crops. 

In the matter of co-operative Marketing in Europe, pride of place 
should be given to Denmark which, after reorganising her agricultural 
economy, on a co-operative basis, has built up her marketing organisa- 
tion with state aid. The strengtli of Denmark lies in the marketing of 
dairy produce and the economically allied bacon and eggs, such organi- 
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sation being buttressed with very efficient societies for the supply of 
agricultural requirements, with consumers* stores, insurance, stock- 
breeding, milk control and testing societies. The high degree of speciali- 
zation, — ^societies confining themselves to a single function and handling 
a single commodity, — characterises the Danish movement. Primary socie- 
ties are grouped into the Commodity Associations which are in turn 
federated into the Central Co-operative Council. The Commodity Asso- 
ciations have no share capital but are on the principle of unlimited liabi- 
lity and are able to borrow capital from the banks on their unlimited liabi- 
lity. The stability of the associations is assured by the members enter- 
ing into a contract for marketing their entire produce through the asso- 
ciations for a long period. The produce is pooled before marketing. 
In 1937 there were in Denmark ‘'1362 Co-operative dairies and sixty-two 
Co-operative bacon factories receiving over four-fifths of the milk and 
bacon pigs of Denmark.** 

In Germany primary credit banlcs in villages undertake the selling 
of grain while a group of banks in the country pool their commodities 
and start grain elevators. Specialised regional marbling societies on 
commercial lines are developing. The state has stepped in and has 
made the societies handling different comrrodities like wheat, dairy pro- 
duce, fruit and vegetables, part of a state-marketing scheme. Tlie dairy 
societies have been rapidly increasing and, under t1 e State milk regula- 
tion scheme, are becoming a form of marketing monopoly for milk and 
its products. 

India, — Bombay and the Punjab . — In India not much headway is 
made in the sphere of cooperative marketing. Before discussing in 
detail the sale societies in Madras, tlie Cooperative marketing ol Cotton 
in Bombay and the commission shops of Punjab may be briefly described 
here. The cotton sale society at Hubli, started as a seed store to push 
on the cultivation of improved varieties, was assisted by the Depar1>- 
ment of Agriculture in the proper gi'adation of raw cotton. As the 
grower takes the cotton to the society, sample is taken and it is weighed 
and receipt issued. Superior quality cotton is sold by auction, and infe- 
rior quality by private transaction. The society grants an advance not 
exceeding 60% on the cotton deposited in its godown. Tlie Gaday Sale 
Society started in 1917 has a number of rural credit societies affiliated 
to it, and these societies grant short-term loans to their members on con- 
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dition of marketing their crop through the sale society which in its turn 
gives an advance on the security of the produce deposited in its godown 
upto 75% of the market value. Sales during the season are by fort- 
nightly auction. Prices are received telegraphically and on the radio. 
The Dharwar Central Bank has given a cash-credit accommodation to 
the society upto a lakh and quarter of rupees and the rate of interest 
charged is 6%%. Besides in the off-season the society uses its share 
capital in advancing selected seeds to cultivators. Grading is done by 
the officers of the agricultural Department. The society also deals in 
groundnuts, wheat, javari etc. The Sonsek Sale Society of Surat has 
its cotton ginned at the Purushottam Co-operative Ginning Factory 
started by it, at a lower cost with improved quality of ginning. Cotton 
is graded and the cotton of different members belonging to the same 
quality is pooled and sold as a lot to buyers. A sales union has been 
started in Surat with the Cotton Sale Societies and ginning factories 
as members,_Thc Union organises new sale societies, arranges for better 
type of seeds, looks after the grading of cotton and above all markets 
the pooled cotton. The Union by collective bargaining is able to get 
good prices and sell to the best advantage. 

The objective of the co-operative commission shops in the Punjab 
is the purchase and sale on commission of the seed and other require- 
ments of membeis, sale on commission of agricultural produce of the 
members and the promotion of the use of improved varieties of seeds. 
Membership is drawn both from individuals and co-operative societies. 
Advance is given to members up to 75% of the estimated market value 
on delivery of the produce and the balance shall be cleared on the sale 
of the produce. It is incumbent on the members to deliver for sale the 
whole of the produce to the shop but the loyalty of the members is at a 
discount. Though the shop has enabled the cultivator to market his 
produce instead of depending on the village dealers, it does not put 
itself in touch with exporters but sells only to local merchants. The 
reason is the absence of pooling or grading of the produce of the mem- 
bers. 

Loan and Sale Societies of Madras 

The loan and sale societies are of comparatively recent growth in 
the Madras Presidency and considering their recent origin some of the 
societies— c.g, cotton and paddy— have developed satisfactorily. While 
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there were only thirty-eight loan and sale societies in 1927, the number 
has increased to 118 in 1938. The number of individual members is 
17,276 and societies 1660 and their paid-up share capital amounted to 
Rs. 1’84 lakhs. Between 1937-38 the loans advanced to members are 
Rs. 62-12 lakhs as against 26*16 lakhs in 1936-37. But the loan and 
sale societies have confined themselves mostly to the issue of loans on 
the pledge of produce and have not developed marketing seriously. In 
the opinion of the district officers of the Co-operative Department the 
factox-s which retard the progress of co-operative mai’keting are as fol- 
lows: — 


(1) Lack of quick transport facilities and good rural communi- 

cations to ensure the movement of crops from villages to 
marketing centres; 

(2) the influence of middlemen (merchants) with the ryots on 

account of the advances tliey make to them and the conse- 
quent obligation of Ihe producers to dispose of their pro- 
duce to them ; 

(3) want of adequate storage facilities in certain areas and the 

difficulties felt by sale societies in owning granaries or 
godowns ; 

(4) lack of facilities for or difficulties involved in pooling, grad- 

ing etc., of the different varieties of crops raised (e.g. 
paddy) ; 

(5) lack of propaganda and the consequent ignorance of the 

lyots about the existence of sale societies, tlieir objects and 
usefulness to them, their methods of work etc. ; 

(6) a general lack of business talent in tlie personnel of the com- 

mittees of management of sale societies or lack of business- 
men even among the paid employees of the sale societies 
(whom, by the way, tlie societies cannot afford to employ 
in many cases owing to the inadequacy of their financial 
resources) ; 

(7) want of loyalty on the part of the members of sale societies 

to sell their produce to the society for one reason or anr 
other (in some cases, it is stated, due to the absence of any 
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marked difference between the village and market prices, 
or doubtful increase in prices of such produce as paddy, by 
holding it up) ; 

(8) location of headquarters of sale societies in places other than 

marketing centres ; 

(9) dependence of sale societies practically on the local markets 

owing to the smallness of their transactions, which does not 
permit of their undertaking real marketing ; 

(10) difficulties felt by the societies in competing with long-estab- 
lished exporting firms which have practically a monopoly 
of the market particularly in commercial produce ; 

'(11) lack of direct contact between sale societies and big consum- 
ing centres and of knowledge of internal and external 
markets.” 

Hence the working of some of the representative sale societies may 
be examined. 

The Tiruppur Cotton Sale Society , — Possibly the biggest society in 
the Presidency, it is situated in the important cotton market of the 
Coimbatore District. The area of operations is the Coimbatore District. 
Originally started as an agriculturists^ supply society it gradually under- 
took the introduction of Cambodia 2 cotton and the marketing of men>- 
bers’ produce. Its members are both individuals and village credit 
societies numbering nearly 70. Crop loans are supplied by the village 
societies on condition tliat the borrowing ryots bring to the sale socie- 
ties a stipulated amount of cotton. Recently an auxiliary organization 
of the sale society called the Cotton Growers’ Society which gives short- 
term loans to individual members of the village credit societies 
are usually on the basis of unlimited liability. The Sale Society does 
not imdertake to gin cotton and sell it as lint. It has a manager experi- 
enced in cotton trade and an agricultural officer to look after the agri- 
cultural side of its business. The total quantity of produce handled by 
the society in 1934 is as follows* : — 


*T. Adinarayanft Chetty— Co-operativt Marketing of Agricultural Produce in 
South India. 
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Karimgamii cotton 
Cambodia 

Lint from non-seed farm 
Karunganni 
and seed farm 
Ragi 

Coriander 

Chillies 


164 pothis 
1502 


175 candies 248 lbs. 
96 candies 96 lbs. 

483 candies 334 lbs. 

484 bags 
237 bags 
201 bags 


Hie society is allowed a cash-credit by the Coimbatore Central 
Bank but it has few occasions to use it as it is able to attract deposits 
at a lower rate of interest. The aociety agreed to sell ‘kappas* only to 
three dealers and such a limitation of market obviously tempts buyers 
to combine. It also employs a broker as an intermediary in selling and 
thus defeats the object of eliminating middlemen. 

The society has undertaken to work the seed multiplication scheme 
for the expansion of Cambodia 2 cottcm area in this Presidency and thus 
to facilitate pooling and grading. The scheme was worked from 1932 to 
1937. Six agricultural demonstrators and a business manager were in 
charge of the scheme and tlie cost was met partly by Government and 
partly by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. Each society through 
which tlie seed was supplied to the members should be a member of the 
sale society and loans for cultivation expenses were given by the socie- 
ties. Every member was expected to take his produce to the sale society. 
The ryots were expected to bring their kapas at the ginning factory 
selected by the society and they might either sell the kapas to the dealers 
selected by the society or gin the produce and stock the lint in the 
godown and cell the seeds to the society. The dealers who purchased 
the seed from kappas should get them ginned at the society’s factory and 
sell the seeds to the society if necessary. The Indian Central Cotton 
Committee ceased to finance the scheme in 1937 and the society is car- 
rying on the work with the help of the Agricultural Department, the 
Co-operative Department and District Urban Bank. This scheme is ex- 
pected to introduce an improved strain of seeds in the area and this 
will help in grading and pooling the produce for marketing. 

33 
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Koilpatti Co-operative Society Ltd, 

Started in 1926 the area of operations of this society is Koilpatti, 
Tinnevelly, Sankarankoil and Srivaikuntam I'aluks of Tinnevelly Dis^ 
trict and Sattur, Srivilliputhur, Aruppukkottai Taluks of Ramnad. The 
niimber of members according to the Departmental inspection report 
of January 1939 was 39 societies and 638 individuals, including 39 ryot 
merchants. The authorized sliare capital is Rs. 1 lakh made up of shares 
of Rs. 5 each. The aggregate indebtedness of the society sliall not exceed 
70% of the value of the produce pledged to, and in the custody of, the 
society or the amount of loan given to members on the security of such 
produce, whichever is less. The Central Bank allowed a cash-credit of 
Rs. 1,25,000 to the society under open loan system. 

The Society undertakes to advance loans up to 70% on the pledge 
of the produce and sells them at a favourable market. The rate of inte^ 
rest on loans to members is 5V2% while the rate charged by the Cen- 
tral Bank is 4%. The commission charged on sale of produce is 12 amias 
per cent and the insurance charges on sales are at 0-1-3 per month for 
every Rs. 100. The society owns a godown built with the help of a loan 
from Government and from the free grant from the District Economic 
Council and another on a leasehold land in a local ginning factory. No 
rent is charged for storing in godowns if the produce is sold within four 
months. If the period of storage is exceeded, the rate charged is 0-0-6 
per borah for the first four months and 0-1-0 for the remaining period. 
Out of the seven directors of the society five are merchants and the 
Department is keeping a careful watch on the sales of the society to 
detect any misusing of powers by the directors. This feature of domi- 
nation of merchants in the management of the society detracts from the 
otherwise efficient working of the society. 

Controlled credit scheme has been introduced in ten societies within 
the area of operations of the Sales Society. A sum of Rs. 10,525 has 
been disbursed as loans to members. The area brought under the 
scheme is 1040 acres and 1050 ‘pothis’ of cotton kappas to an estimated 
value of Rs. 15,750 is expected to be handled. 

The produce transactions between l-4r38 and 51-1-39 are as 

follows; — 
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Kappas 

Lint 


Cotton seeds 

Value 




Pothi 

Thulam 

Candies 

lbs. 

Pothi 

Thulam 

Rs. 

Opening 

1-4-38 

balance 

on 

37 

6 

358 

9 



70980 

Received 

period 

during 

the 

3774 

5 

970 

558 

787 

8 

151352 

Released and sold 

during the period 

3811 

11 

:D37 

17 

787 

8 

173360 

Balance 

31-3-39 

as 

on. . 

ni] 


291 

550 


nil 

49589 


It is estimated that the society is responsible for marketing of about 
25 per cent of cotton arriving at the l^cal market. A statement of the 
progress of the society from 1933-34 is given in Table 56, Appendix 11. 


Tapeswaram Crop Lean and Sale Society: — The Society was started 
in March 1935 and operates in 34 villages within an area of ten miles 
from Tapeswaram. The objects of the Society are (1) to advance loans 
to members on the security of their produce (2) to arrange sale of pro- 
duce of the members to the best advantage (3) to rent or own g^down 
to facilitate the grant of loans to members and sale of their produce and 
(4) to act as agent of those members which are affiliated societies in the 
matter of receiving for safe custody in the godowns or elsewhere the 
produce pledged to such societies by their individual members. The 
members of the Society consist of ten societies and 204 individuals. 

The commodities dealt in by the society are paddy, jaggery and 
pulses (green gram, black gram and red gram, horse gram, gingeli etc.) . 
Loans are given up to 75% of the market value of paddy, 60% of that of 
jaggery and 60% of that of pulses. The following statement will give 
the nature of business done: — 
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Paddy Jaggery 


Nature of produce pledged as on 
30-6-38 

Quantity • • 33454 bags 

Value . . Hs. 1,25,534 

Amount of loans . . Rs. 88,674 


1276 baskets 
Rs. 4,016 
Rs. 2,280 


Loans disbursed from 1-7-1938 to 
8-1-1939 

Quantity .. 10173 bags 

Value .. Rs. 40,589 

Amount disbursed . . Rs. 29,616 


Loans realised from 1-7-1938 to 
8-1-1939 

Quantity . . 31240 bags 

Value . . Rs. 1,19,429 

Amount . . Rs. 82,669 


1276 baskets 
Rs. 4,012 
Rs. 2,280 


Outstanding on 8-1-1939 

Quantity 

Value 

Amount 


12387 bags 
Rs. 46,694 
Rs. 35,527 


The society issued loans on the pledge of produce stocked in the 
godowns either owned by the members or rented, imder the lock and 
seal of the society, The pledged stock is duly insured against fire, the 
policies standing in the name of the society. The society has recently 
constructed a jaggery godown with state aid. 

The loanable fund of the society consists of loans from the Rama> 
chandrapuram Central Bank for Rs. 29,722 and cash-credit from the same 
Central Bank up to Rs. 10,000. The rate of interest charged on borrow- 
ing is 4%. The amount disbursed to members between 1-7-1938 and 
8-1-1939 is Rs. 29,616 at 5%% rate of interest. 


The affairs of the society are managed by a Board of Directors. An 
executive committee of three members including the President and the 
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Secretary generally scrutinise all the loan applications and decide to 
advance loans. Marketing of produce commenced from Octoiber 1938 
and from 12-10-1938 to 8-1-1939 the position was as follows: — 


Name of the 
Produce 

Quantity 

Sale price on 
the date of sale 

Value as on 
date of loan 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Paddy 

1664 bags 

7195-^0 

66077 

Jaggery 

839 baskets 

3539-9-0 

25177 


The marketing of the members’ produce is not done to any apprecia- 
ble extent when compared with the quantity of produce released in the 
same period. Even the produce so far marketed by the society seems to 
have been done to the local merchants. Effort should be made in this 
direction on a more satisfactory basis. 

The Nellore Paddy Sale Society . — ^This is the first attempt made for 
marketing of paddy in the Province. The area of operations comprises 
the whole district and the objects are to advance loans to members on 
security of produce, to sell members’ paddy to the best advantage, to 
act as agents of member societies and to prevent adulteration. The 
membership of the society includes 21 agricultural societies and 89 indivi- 
duals. Tlie sale society has made a special arrangement with a private 
rice mill to get its paddy milled at a lower cost than the market rate. 
The Society pays the ryot an advance up-to 60% of the market value of 
paddy deposited and supeivises its milling and arranges for ■'he sale, 
making a commission of 12 annas per putti. Though the business is well 
managed the turnover of business is not great because of the absence of 
loyalty on the part of co-operative stores which are lured away by the 
slightly lower prices offered by the merchants. The merchant is able 
to undersell the society by adulterating the famous Nellore ‘Molaguru- 
kulu’ rice with inferior vai’ieties. If some arrangement can be made 
with the Triplicane co-operative stores and other stores for taking the 
produce of the society, it cai have a stall at Madras with the reduced 
freight offered by the M. & S. M. Ry, Propaganda work may be undeiv 
t^ken by supervisor if a subsidy is given by the Provincial Bank. 
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Godowns in groups of villages may be recognised and loans issued as in 
the case of Chidambaram Paddy Sales Society. 

Chidambaram Paddy Sales Society . — Though the Society has not 
developed the marketing side of paddy there are certain admirable 
features of this society which can be profitably followed by other sale 
societies dealing in paddy or other grains. 

Started in 1936 the area of operation of the Society is the Chidam- 
baram Taluk and the number of members is 717. Unlike most other co- 
operative sale societies in the Province dealing in paddy which were un- 
successful owing to heavy incidental charges for the borrowers to cart 
the paddy to the society, to provide gunny bags and to pay godown 
charges, etc., besides the interest charged on loans, the Chidambaram 
Sale Society has minimised callage and dispensed with other charges 
by establishing branches in various big villages to which the borrowing 
ryot has to deliver the paddy. Paddy is stored at these centres of the 
society in mud granaries called ‘ser’ so common in village parts. Each 
centre is placed in charge of a responsible Committee of three to five 
members residing in the area and they execute an indemnity bond to the 
society in respect of security. A common watch is provided at a cheap 
cost. The success of the scheme can be gauged when we consider the 
progress of the sale society. The number of centres in 1937 was 21 and 
the amount lent out to members was Rs. 34,893 of which Rs. 33,049 was 
recovered leaving a balance of Rs 1,849 on unsold paddy. In 1938 and 
1939 the numbers of centres increased to 32 and 39 respectively and the 
amount lent out and recovered were 74,048 and 73,106 and 1,57,746 and 
1,55,365 respectively. The loans taken from the Central Bank for the 
three years are Rs. 33,987, Rs. 52,535 and Rs. 1,27,996 and the rate of 
interest charged during tl^.e three years went down gradually from 5% in 
1937 to iV 2 % and 4% in 1938 and 3% in 1939. The rate of interest charg- 
ed to members correspondingly went down from 6% in 1937 to 5% in 
1939. The gain to the members by pledging the produce to the society 
and selling it at favourable time is remarkable. In 1939 when paddy was 
pledged to the society the price was Rs. 1-12-6 per *kalam\ When the 
loan was discharged by tJie meirbers the price of paddy ranged from 
Rs. 1-15-6 to Rs. 2-3-6. The value of paddy estimated on the day of 
the pledge in 1939 was Rs. 1,89,580 and its value when the loan was dis^- 
posed of was Rsv 2,31,811. The aggregate profit to members is Rs. 42,231. 
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The net gain of the agriculturist after deducting the interest on loan, 
insurance charges etc., is Rs. 20,264. 

The one chief defect of the society is that it docs not combine mar- 
keting with credit to a great extent. The paddy pledged in the various 
centres is sold by the ryots themselves at what they consider favourable 
time for selling. The society does very little in finding the buyer to the 
ryot. The reason is tht lack of storage facilities in the towm and the 
difficulty in handling a heavy commodity like paddy. Moreover, the 
society has not attempted to supply to members improved grains of a few 
variety and this stands in the way of pooling and grading the produce. 
Anyhow attempts are being made to sell the whole produce of the menih 
bers through the society. The sale of the produce will be from the town 
where warehousing facilities will be effered to members who will have to 
bring their own produce from the various centres in the carts of the 
Sale Society. Gunny bags and other requisites will be supplied by the 
society. Sealed tenders will be issued and the produce will be sold by 
auction to the highest bidder on the particular date. If the price does 
not suit the ryot he may hold the produce in the godown for a longer 
time. The godown rent and the commission on sale will be very mode- 
rate. If this scheme is put into operation it is expected that most of the 
members will sell through the society. Already funds are being collect- 
ed for erection of a godown. 

It is necessary that the society should launch on a system of con- 
trolled credit described under the chapter on co-operation. Akeady 
loans are being issued by the society on standing crops. 

The success of the society is mainly due to the educated and enlight- 
ened office-bearers of the society. Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, 
Professor of Economics, Annamalai University, is the President of the 
Society and the Secretary and some of the members of the Board of 
Directors are either lawyers or engineers or enlightened mirasdars. 
Much depends on the directorate for the proper working of a society. 

Suggestions. 

The various defects in the working of the sale societies have been 
analysed. Some of the suggestions for the proper working of sale socie- 
ties may be given here. The area of operations of the sale societies 
varies with the kind of produce dealt in and with reference to local 
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conditions. The area of a paddy sale society is generally a taluk with 
branches in the firkas while in the case of groundnut and cotton the area 
extends to a whole district or the tract in which tlie crop is grown. 
The Reserve Bank of India envisaged the formation of large central sale 
societies with village societies taking up marketing. In the fixing of the 
area of operations for a sale society three tilings must be taken into con- 
sideration — ^scope for business, availability of persons to manage the socie- 
ties and the nearness to big markets. 

At present a margin of 1%% between borrowing and lending rates 
of societies is allowed. The Madras Povincial Bank lends at 3% to 
Central Banks for financing sale societies if the latter lend to the 
borrowers at 5%. The establishment of sale societies has brought down 
the rate charged by commercial banks which have opened branches in 
rural areas and lend out at low rates of interest. In view of the com- 
petition from commercial banks, sale societies should try to make money 
available to the ryots more quickly and provide for storage and transport 
of produce. The difference fcetv/een borrowing and lending rates should 
be only sufficient to cover expenses. To bring down interest charges on 
borrowings the share capital of the society should be increased. 

The by-laws of sale societies provide for the grant of loans up to 70 to 
75% of the market value in the case of food crops and 60% in the case of 
commercial crops placed in the custody of societies. The factors that 
should be guarded against are that loans should not be given for very 
large amounts, as that would benefit only a few. A limit of Rs. 5,000 may 
be fixed but the factors that should determine the loan should be the 
liability to damage and deterioration of quality in storage, charges for 
godowns, insurance against fire etc., and market risk of fluctuation in 
prices 


The Problem of Storage, 

The construction of godowns by sale societies is not encouraging in 
spite of the grant and subvention by Government. Twenty-five per cent 
of the estimated cost of the godowns is given as a free grant and the 
balance is given as a loan at 3%% repayable in thirty years. In deserv- 
ing cases Government have also been giving similar grants to village 
societies for the construction of godowns. On the 1st January 1939 out 
of 128 sale societies in the Presidency only twelve societies constructed 
godowns the cost of which was a little over 1% lakhs. Thirty-three 
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societies heve had proposals on hand for construction of godowns at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 2*75 lakhs. The reasons for this poor progress are 
that a good many sale societies are not financially strong and cannot 
afford to meet three-fourths of the cost of construction of the godowns. 
In such cases government should he prepared to bear 50% of the cost. 
Difficulties are felt in the purchase or acquisition of sites and in such 
case Government land (Poramboke) should be freely assigned to sale 
societies. 

In this connection it will be useful to discuss briefly storage facilities. 
There is a general inadequacy of storage facilities in some of the dis- 
tricts like East Godavari, West Godavari, Guntur, Nellore, Bellary, 
Anantapur, South Kanara, Malabar etc. The argument against the con- 
struction of godowns is that the small ot has not enough grain to take 
to the godowns and has not the capacity to meet the cartage and godown 
charges. It must be noted tliat the co-operative sale societies can easily 
accommodate these small ryots in their godowns or the village credit 
societies can afford them such facilities, when cheap and small godowns 
are constructed in the villages. Facilities for warehouses in shandies, 
where a large number of small ryots meet weekly to sell their produce, 
may be provided. The rich cultivator who has a large quantity of pro- 
duce can easily afford to store his produce in the godowns in the towns 
and profit out of the facilities of such storage. The question of grading 
and mixing of stock will not arise in the case of warehouses used by 
these rich ryots. 

The Central Banking Enquiry Committee (Report) recommended 
that the question of providing warehouses by private agencies, licensing 
them and affording financial assistance to them should be taken up by 
the Provincial Governments The United States of America in 1916 
enacted the United States Warehouse Act with the object of encouraging 
the proper storage of agricultural produce and sound business practice and 
of making the warehouse receipts negotiable, which is a boon to culti- 
vators. Public warehouses which stored agricultural produce were 
licensed under this Act. The w^arehouseman should furnish a bond of 
an amount fixed by the Government. The warehouse must have facili- 
ties for correct weighment and measurement and should allow itself to 
be inspected by Government. On depositing his produce in the ware- 
house, the cultivator will receive a receipt giving details of the weight 
and grade of the commodity and the receipt could be used as collateral 
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security against loans issued by banks. The Act was extended to many 
commodities and the storage of produce increased very swiftly. 
Mr. B. F. Madon’s Bill published by the Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee (Report) is intended to introduce such independent warehouses 
based upon American model in this country. It is essential that at the 
outset every help should be given by Government e.g., guaranteeing a 
moderate dividend to start such independent warehouses, and facilities 
should be provided by Government for the inspection of such godowns 
which wish to be licensed. The warehouse receipts will become first 
class credit instruments which could be rediscounted by the Reserve 
Bank. 

It has been suggested that the Reserve Bank through its Agricul- 
tural Credit Department and in collaboration with the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research undertake the starting of suitable warehouses. 
The cost of such warehouses, it is pointed out, should be met out of the 
profits accruing to the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Another suggestion is that railway companies shoud construct ware- 
houses in important railway stations and place them at the disposal of 
the sale societies and the public lor a nominal rent in the initial stages. 
Railway receipts should be made negotiable and the receipts should 
give full description of the goods. Municipalities or local boards may 
consider the advisability of constructing godowns and of giving them on 
rent. Closely connected with warehousing facilities are pooling and 
grading, the importance of which has been discussed in the foregoing 
pages. 

Returning to the suggestions for improving Co-operative Sale Socie- 
ties, it must be the aim of sale societies to get better prices for the pro- 
ducers by conducting the business on a large scale. A central Co-opera- 
tive union staffed by businessmen should be started for the smaller socie- 
ties for the disposal of produce in the distant markets. There should be 
a by-law in the society compelling every member to sell all his marketa- 
ble produce through the society. Such a provision for compulsion is 
made in the Bombay societies. The success of a sale society depends 
upon expert business management. The persons employed should be 
thoroughly honest and possess previous business experience. A sale 
society should as far as possible pool members^ produce on the basis of 
standard grades under the Agricultural Produce Grading and Marketing 
Act. 
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State Aid, 

In addition to Cooperative marketing, other methods of promoting 
marketing in foreign countries are by state aid. Among the methods 
by which the state helps the agriculturist are '‘tariff protection, financial 
aid to Joint Stock Companies foi effecting the purchase and sale of the 
produce, valorisation, centralisation and regulation of exports, support- 
ing a high inland price by the state monopoly of sale and international 
agreement and bilateral and multilateral treaties.” India having no 
political and economic freedom is not in a position to adopt these 
methods. Some of the measures passed by the Government in this 
country to assist marketing are the Agricultural Produce Act of 1937 by 
which grade standards are being drawn up according to specifications. 
Grading of tobacco^ rice, oranges, mangoes etc. is being gradually under- 
taken. Regulated markets are being iwcroduced imdcr the Madras Com- 
mercial Crops Markets Act of and the Act is being extended to 
such agricultural commodities as cotton, groundnut and tobacco. A 
Provincial Marketing Society has been started to co-ordinate the work 
and stimulate marketing activities and to ensure the direction of supplies 
of primary sale societies. A Central Marketing Board has been organis- 
ed and a large staff of marketing ofEcers appointed both in the centre 
and the provinces. Investigation is carried on by these boards under 
which the principal commodities like cereals, oilseeds, tobacco, fibres, 
fruits and animal husbandry products are at present being examined. 
Demonstration of any improvements suggested as the result of market^- 
ing studies is undertaken. Assistance is given to the establishment of 
grades and standards Tliese measures by Government do not compare 
favourably with the measures in foreign countries. 

Conclusion. 

Above all The Reserve Bank of India Act should be so amended as 
to make provision for the supply of intermediate credit to agriculture 
through its Agricultural Credit Department for periods varying from 
nine months to three years. The Federal Intermediate Credit system of 
the United States of America makes loans for periods not less than six 
months and not more than three years. In 1925 the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia Act was so amended as to create a Rural Credit 
Department and to authorise the Bank to make advances through this 
Department to co-operative associations and other prescribed bodies 
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upon the security of primary produce, or land for periods not exceeding 
a year. The object was to introduce orderly marketing and to enable 
the cultivators to withhold their produce to improve the process of dis- 
tribution throughout the year in the interests both of producers and 
consumers. The salient features of tlie American system and the Aus- 
tralian system should be adopted in the advance to agriculture through 
the Agricultural Credit Department. 

Mere financing of agricultural marketing alone will not bring about 
an increased price for the producer. The many defects in marketing 
should be first rectified and attempts should be made to eliminate the 
middlemen by the formation of co-operative sale societies, by the con- 
struction of godowns and by encouraging pooling of crops. Sucli 
improvement will create a first class agricultural paper which will be 
easily rediscounted by the Reserve Bank. 
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LONG-TERM CREDIT-LAND MORTGAGE BANKS. 

Need for Long-Term Credit histitiition. 

In a former chaptei, we have referred to the need for long-term 
credit to agriculture in addition to short-term and intermediate credit. 
The long-term loans are to be repaid in small instalments out of the 
profits of agriculture without crippling the resources for current agri- 
cultural operations. The greatest difficulty confronting the agriculturist 
is the lack of financial accommodation for fairly long periods. The loans 
given by village moneylenders are not for sufficiently long periods, nor 
can those loans be retuimed in instalments. The only system of institu- 
tional credit is the Co-operative Land Moii;gage Bank. 

Land Mortgage Banks are of three types-the Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank, which is an association of borrowers, the Commercial 
Land Mortgage Bank which is a purely commercial concern working for 
profits and declaring dividends and Ihe quasi co-operative land mort- 
gage bank which partakes in varying proportions the ideals of co-opera- 
tive and commercial institutions. 

Examples of Mortgage Credit in some Foreign Countries, 

The Landschaften of Germany are long-term mutual credit banks 
started in the 18 th century. The3^ are co-operative banks the members 
of which are land-lords. The security on which the bonds were sold 
was on the collective mortgage of land furnished and on the unlimited 
liability. The new landschaften are ordinary mortgage banks possessing 
no share capital but are merely syndicates of land-owning borrowers 
acting as intermediaries in providing capital on the basis of the guarantee 
which is granted after proper testing of the credit of the borrower and 
the value of the security. The commission charged for this service is 
very low. The banks are confined to definite places and thus knowledge 
of men and land values throughout the district was possible. Loan h 
granted to a limited percentage of the value of the land. Debentures 
based on lands are sold through these agencies. The period of loans 
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repayable in instalments is usually about 53 years. The banks are 
empowered to take possession of the property and sell the lands without 
resort to judicial proceedings. The Central Landschaften created in 
1893 buys the debentures of provincial associations and issues its own 
debentures. At present the postal service and some of the social funds 
invest their funds in mortgage bonds. In addition to the landschaften, 
mortgage companies are organised and they grant real estate loans. 

Even as long as 1800 the United States of America realised the 
importance of agriculture but until 1863 no serious attempt was made to 
establish banks to finance agn culture. It is not necessary here to discuss 
the chaotic condition of banking before 1916. Various commissions in 
1908, 1910 and 1913 interested themselves in long term credit facilities to 
farmers and out of this interest was born the Federal Farm Loan Act of 
1916. Two distinct systems of long term credit were provided by this 
Act. To satisfy the individualifts a .system of federal joint stock land 
banks was created. A group of ten persons with a capital of not less 
than $ 250,000 could obtain a federal charter to operate a land bank 
subject to the supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board. It was 
allowed to sell bonds not exceeding fifteen times its capital and surplus. 
The bonds however were not guaranteed by Government. They could 
lend on first mortgage upto $ 50,000 to any one borrower, but not more 
than 50% of the value of land and 20% of the value of permanent 
improvements. Instalments were spread over a period of not less than 
five and not more than forty years. The rate to borrowers should not 
exceed 1% more than that paid on the bank’s last issue of bonds, and in 
any case not more than 6%. All these banks suffered acutely from the 
severe decline in farm income and land values and their bonds were 
quoted very low in the market. Some of them were granted loans by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The Federal Farm Mortgage 
Act of 1933 prohibited tliese banks from making new loans and made 
provision for their liquidation. This left the field open for the federal 
land banks of the co-operative type. 

The Act of 1916 created a Federal Farm Loan Board which divided 
the United States into twelve districts in each of which was established 
a federal land bank. The initial capital was provided by the Treasury 
in addition to public subscriptions. This initial capital was to be re- 
placed by the subscriptions of the national farm loan associations. These 
associations consist of ten or more farmers who desire to borrow on the 
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security of their farms and are prepared to give a first mortgage to the 
association and subscribe to the stock to the extent of 5% of the loan. 
The association sells the mortgage to the federal land bank of its dis- 
trict and subscribes for stock in the land bank to the extent of 5% of 
all loans obtained. The borrower can obtain a loan from $100 to $50,000 
but the loan must not exceed 50% of the value of his land and 20% 
of the value of the improvements. The twelve land banks are jointly 
liable for the bonds issi* d and are limited to twenty times its capital 
and surplus. Thus the land banks hold 1/3 of the mortgage debt out- 
standing. By the Act of 1933 the Farm Loan Board was abolished and 
a department of Farm Credit Administration assumed responsibility. 
Under the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act, a farmer can obtain loans 
direct from the land banks if he is not served by a farm loan associa- 
tion. It granted interest reduction for the federal farm loan borrowers 
for a period of five years. It allowed federal land bank borrowers to 
postpone principal payments on farm mortgage loans and allowed the 
land banks to grant extensions to really worthy borrowers and reamor- 
tize such extensions. It enabled farm mortgage loans to be made for 
as much as 75% of the value of farm improvements and personal pro- 
perty mortgaged. Provision was made for loans to be granted on second 
mortgage to the extent of 75% of the value of property offered as secu- 
rity. It was enacted that these funds should be made by the Land 
Bank Commissioner from the funds placed at his disposal by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Thus by Rcose veil’s recovery pro- 
gramme agricultural borrowers have been giveii rates which compare 
very favourably with those in industry. 

The Credit Fonceir of France started in 1852 acts as an apex bank 
for the mortgage banks. It is supervised by Government and enjoys 
special legal privileges. Government treasuries are used for the receipt 
of its dues, deposits and surplus funds. It pays reduced stamp duty on 
deeds of registration, transfer of debentures etc. The debentures can 
be floated up to fifty times the nominal capital. By a system of ‘purges* 
the bank can bring to light any hidden claims on lands and free the title 
of the real estate from claims of third parties. The debentures of the 
Bank are repayable to beai’er with no fixed time of maturity 
but repayable with bonuses. For the recovery of loans no ordir 
nary legal procedure is necessary, for its loans are the first charge on 
land. It can make any system of loaning for agricultural improvement. 
At present the provision of long-term credit is made through the regional 
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banks which guarantee the loan and on the mortgage of land the loan 
is made repayable within 25 years. In addition to lending to societies 
private individuals can receive loans directly. 

The savings and state banks of Australia afford to primary produ- 
cers financial assistance by means of long-term loans out of the invest- 
ment of small savings. The Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia 
acquired from the state institutions which it absorbed more than £2 
million worth of mortgages. It assists the Rural Bank of New South 
Wales by financing its operations. The State Savings Bank of Victoria 
is controlled by Commissioners appointed by the Grovernor in Council. 
The reserves which the Banl^ built out of its capital are its capital. 
payment of the deposits with the bank are guaranteed by Government, 
While the Savings Bank Department engages in the ordinary business 
of a savings baiik, the Credit Foncier Department which issues deben- 
tures and stock, of which 60% is held by the Savings Bank Department, 
lends money repayable in regular instalments over a long period. Farm 
loans which are for a maximum period of SV/z years are limited to 
£4,000 (Rs. 42,000 nearly) and cannot exceed 75% of the valuation. 
Conditions vary for loans on homes and for persons with a certain in- 
come. In South Australia the State Bank is controlled by five mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor in Council. It was first established as 
a mortgage bank upon the credit foncier principle but its activities have 
been extended. A general banking department was also added. The 
advances in this department are upon over-draft. A borrower can ar- 
range for a mortgage, which covers a fixed loan from the Credit Foncier 
Department and an overdraft from the Banking Department. In New 
South Wales, the Rural Bank was established in 1933 to take over the 
Rural Bank Department and the Advances for Homes Department car- 
ried on by the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales up to 
1931. It is controlled by three commissioners appointed by the Gover- 
nor in Coimcil. The inscribed stock and debentures of the Rural Bank 
were issued to the Commonwealth Savings Bank. The proportion of 
longterm loans is about 40% of the total loans and advances. The State 
Advances Corporation in Queensland, the Agricultural Bank of Tas- 
mania and the Agricultural Bank of Western Australia, which are ana- 
logous to the State banks in other states, are State Government De- 
partments. Besides these State Banks for long-term credit, the pastoral 
finance companies provide both short-term and long-term capital for 
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primary producers, mainly to v/ool-growers. The greater proportion 
of their funds is provided by share or debenture capital and reserves* 
The life insurance societies or companies invest their large funds in 
mortgages. A recent development is the combination of a mortgage 
loan with life policy. The trustee companies invest the trust funds 
usually in Government securities and mortgages. Thus in Australia 
the longterm credit needs of agriculture are supplied by different insti- 
tutions but the state banl.s are the most important of them all. 

History of Land Mortgage Banking 

As early as 1863 the Land Mortgage Bank of India limited based on 
the type of the credit foncier of France was registered in London and 
started its operations in the three pri'licipal cities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras. The length of loans was only 7 years and the rate of inte- 
rest was 7 or 8%. For twenty years the bank was working and at the 
end of that period died away. Sir Frederick Nicholson, however held 
in 1895 that land banks were not needed by the ryots of the Madras 
Presidency. But the Committee on co-operation in 1915 realised the 
need for the establisliment of land mortgage credit associations on the 
model of those in the European countries The Finance member of 
the Government of India in 1919 supported the formation of such 
banks but was against Government taking up the establisliment of such 
banks on a large scale. 

In the same year Mr. Himmgway, then Registrar of Co^-operative 
Societies in Madras, proposed a scheme for the raising of long-term 
money by the issue of debentures based on the mortgages of unencum- 
bered immoveable property from the members of rural societies through 
the same co-operative machinery which dealt with short-term lending. 
The Provincial Bank is to issue debentures on the security of mortgages 
transferred by primary societies. As ibis involved the mixing up of 
long-term and short-term business a modified scheme suggesting the 
issue of debentures by central banks and dividing the business of cen- 
tral banks and primary societies into two separate departments was 
Suggested. This scheme was however not tried. Mr. J. Gray the then 
Registrar drew up a scheme for the starting of tlie primary land mortr 
gage banks and Government sanctioned this scheme in 1925. The prin- 
cipal features of these banks were ‘‘ (i) limited liability, (ii) restriction 
of the area of operations to comi>act groups of villages within six or 
35 
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seven miles from their headquarters so as to ensure on the part of the 
directors intimate knowledge of the . borrowers and the lands 
offered as seciuity; (hi) limitation of the borrowing power of the 
banks to 8 or 10 times their paid-up capital^ (iv) floatation of 20 year 
debentures carrying a rate of interest not exceeding 7% and a fixed 
charge on the concerned mortgages, (V) fixation of the maximum loan 
for an individual borrower at Rs. 1,000 with a further restriction that 
it should not exceed 50% of the market value of the mortgage land, 
(vi) interest on loans not exceeding 9%, (vii) fixation of the period of 
loan at 17 years, the margin of three years being provided for against 
possible defaults of borrowers and (viii) appointment of the Registrar as 
the Trustee for these banks to ^^afeguard the interests of the debenture- 
holders.” In order to encourage flie public to invest in these debentures, 
Government undertook tc purchase an amount equal to that issued to 
the public subject to a maximum of Rs. 50,000 from any one bank and 
Rs. 2% lakhs for the whole Presidency. The formation of these banks 
was confined to wet districts. A few banks were started in 1925 and 
soon they began to spread. The Townsend Committee on co-operation 
and the Royal Commission on Agriculture were of opinion tliat for the 
proper working of the bank, a Central Land Mortgage Bank should be 
started to float debentures. The various kinds of debentures floated by 
the primary banks militated against the whole scheme. At a certain 
stage comiietition among purchasers would raise the rate of interest, 
the security offered would be low and the whole system of debentures 
would be brought into disrepute by the misn*« 4 nagement of a single in- 
stitution. The main recommendations of the Townsend Committee for 
the formation of a Central Land Miortgage Bank were ‘‘(1) constitution 
of the bank on a limited liability basis with primary land mortgage banks 
and individuals as share-holders, the latter for attracting capital and 
providing business talent and organising capacity to run the bank 
efficiently, (2) fixation of t.be dividend on tire share capital at a rate 
not exceeding 7y2%, (3) fixation of borrowing power, not exceeding 25 
times the paid-up capital, (4) appointment of a trustee to ensure that 
the bank fulfilled its obligations to its debenture-holders, (5) raising of 
working capital by the issue of debentures only, which should have a 
floating charge on all the assets of the bank, (6) guarantee of interest 
by Government on the debentures issued by the bapk in the first fiva 
years, (7) debentures to be made trustee securities, (8) fixation of the 
maximum period of debentures and of the maximum period of loans at 
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25 or 30 years, (9) loans to be confined only to land mortgage banks^ 
(10) lending rate not to exceed 7%, (11) provision to be made for the 
disposal of collections either by the creation of a sinking fund or by the 
bank purchasing the debentures at par in the open market or by periodi- 
cal redemption of debentures by drawing lots after due notice, and (12) 
representation of debenture-holders on the Board of Management/' 
Based on the recommendations of the Townsend Committee, the Madras 
Central Land Mortgage ^'ank was formed in 1929 with primary banks, 
and individuals as members. The bank was given the right to issue 
interest-bearing debentures on the security of the mortgages executed 
by Dorrowers in primary land mortgage banks and assigned to it by 
them. From the beginning Government gave many facilities to the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank by guaranteeing debentures and by placing 
the service of certain oflicers at its disposal to inspect primary mortgage 
banks. The Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act of 1934 has given 
powers to the bank for the speedy recovery of arrears and certain legal 
powers for the sale of mortgaged land without the intervention of the 
Court and some privileges in paying to the creditors of mortgagors direct. 

Organisation 

The membership in a primary bank is confined to persons who own 
agricultural land in the area of operations of the bank These banks are 
based on share capital and limited liability. The present jurisdiction of 
a bank is generally a revenue taluk. The executive management of the 
affairs of the bank ve.sts in a board of directors consisting generally of 
seven elected members and members nominated to the board. The 
nominated members have the same rights and privileges as an elected 
member. The villages in the jurisdiction of the bank are dividf d into 
convenient groups and a member residing in each group is elected to 
the Board. In all new banks the first set of directors is nominated by 
the Registrar. The ultimate authority in all matters relating to the 
administration of the bank will be the general body of the members 
who will meet at least once a year. 

The administration of the Central Mortgage Bank vests in a Board 
and is subject to the control of, and delegation from, the Board in an 
executive committee. Tlie Board consists of fifteen members of whom 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies shall, ex-officio, be one. Six 
members of the Board will be elected from among the individual mem- 
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ters and six from among the 3:epresentatives of the share-holding mort- 
gage banks, and two will be nomhiated by the Registrar with the ap- 
proval of the Government. The anomaly in the Registrar nominating 
two members lies in the fact that the Registrar himself is a member of 
the Board. The Board will settle all details in regard to the period of 
repayment of loans granted by them ,the instalment for repayment, the 
rate of interest, the penal interest to be charged on overdue instalments 
etc., and will be in charge of the general administration of the bank. 
The entire administration of the bank will be vested in an executive 
committee consisting of six members under the control of the Board. 
The executive committee will deal with all applications for loans re- 
ceived from mortgage banks, obtain from the Registrar full information 
regarding such banks and see that loans are granted to them with due 
care and caution. The ultimate authority in all matters will rest in 
the general body consisting of ex-officio and nominated members of the 
Board, individual members and delegates representing mortgage banks. 

Loans of the primary Banks 

The funds of the bank are composed of share capital, loans from 
the Central Mortgage Bank and entrance and other fees. The share 
capital of each bank is fixed and is composed of A class shares of Rs. 10 
each and B class shares of Re. 1 each. The holders of the latter have no 
power to vote. The liability of the members of the bank is to be limited 
to the share capital subscribed by them. The total borrowings of the 
banks should not exceed twenty-times the paid-up share capital and 
reserve fund. 

Loans are given generally for the following purposes : redemption 
of mortgages, discharge of other prior debts, improvements of land and 
of methods of cultivation; and purchase of lands in special cases on con- 
dition that such purchase will enable the ryot to round off his holding 
and work it more economicaUy. In practice all loans advanced are for 
the discharge of the old debts of the borrowers. The maximum amount 
of loan that a member can take is Rs. 10,000. Subject to this maximum 
a member is eligible for a loan not exceeding 20 times his paid-up share 
capital. Again the loan given to a member on the mortgage of his land 
should not exceed three-fourths of the estimated net income from that 
land during the period of the loan. Every loan is to be secured by a 
pciortgage of lands and should nbi exceed 50% of the estimated market 
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value of such lands. The mortgage is to be without possession. 
The land mortgaged to the bank as security should have no prior 
encumbrances except the mortgages to be redeemed by the loan given 
by the bank. The period for which the loan is granted should not 
exceed 20 years. The loan may be repaid either in equated instalments 
or in annual instalments together with interest due on the amounts 
outstanding from time to time. A loan granted should be applied for 
the purpose for which it vas given. Misapplication will at once entail 
the closing of the loan account. The board of directors may call in a 
loan at any time they like irrespective of the term for which the loan 
was granted if they think that in the interest of the bank the loan should 
be closed. 


Procedure in regard to h ynction of the loans. 

Normally applications have to pass through various stages before 
the loans are granted. A loan application in the prescribed form is first 
referred to the directors fcr investigation as to title, valuation, repay- 
ing capacity etc. The applicant should send with his application all 
available documents of title; two members of the Board of Directors 
will inspect the lands proposed to be mortgaged and will submit an 
accurate estimate of the market value of the lands and the income from 
the lands and the repaying capacity of the borrower. In actual practice, 
in many banks, the directors do not inspect the lands. The preliminary 
investigation conducted by the supervisor is usually taken by the direc- 
tors as correct. When a loan application appears to be a fit case, an 
encumbrance certificate for 23 years in respect of the lands to be mort- 
gaged is obtained from the office of the Sub Registrar. There is a legal 
adviser to each bank and the papers are then sent to him for legal 
opinion regarding the applicant's rights to the property offered as secu- 
rity. The Hindu law is so complicated that it is necessary that before 
granting the loan the rights to property are properly defined. 
When the legal adviser returns the record to the bank witli his remark 
a final report is prepared by the bank for submission to the Sub Deputy 
Registrar who is in charge of the bank. The Sub Deputy Registrar after 
scrutiny of the papers and inspection of the lands will submit a report. 
In fact the Sub Deputy Registrar’s report is an important one, for the 
Directors usually assent to the report of the Sub Deputy Registrar. The 
report of the Sub Deputy Registrar should contain the following inr 
formation: — 
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1. The purpose for which the loan is required If the loan is for 
the purpose of discharging prior debts, he should satisfy himself that 
the amount of the lean applied for is suflficient to discliarge the prior 
mortgage debt. The prior mortgagee should be questioned and the 
exact amount due ascertained from him. In the case for liquidating 
other prior debts, very careful scrutiny is to be niade as to the purposes 
for which the debts were contracted and evidence should be secured. 
In the case of improvements of land, he must fully satisfy himself that 
they are desirable. 

2. The adequacy of the security offered for the loan. 

3. The applicant's title to the lands offered for mortgage. 

4. The encumbrances on them — The encumbrance certificates for 
23 years should be carefully examined to find out whether all prior 
mortgages (except the one to be redeemed by the loan) had been dis- 
charged. All the available discharged documents should be filed with 
the application and in cases where they are lost or are not available, 
the written declaration of the prior mortgagee that his mortgage was 
duly discharged should be obtained. It is generally in this enquiry that 
much of the delay is caused, 

5. Verification of village accounts relating to them. 

6. The basis on which he has estimated the value of, and income 
from, lands: — As the report in respect of loans is to be based on this 
report, this has to be very carefully prepared. The market value of that 
land should be detennined after ascertaining the price of that 
land or a portion of it in recent years, the rise or fall in the value of the 
land in the neighbourhood since the date of the purchase of the land, 
the price paid for adjoining land? which are of a i^lmilar type and quality 
and the points of difference between those lands and the lands to be 
offered as security (i.e., wells oi trees in the lands which appreciated 
the value of the lands sold) , the net annual income from the land, the 
opinion of the local credit society or of disinterested respectable per- 
sons of the locality and the sale value of similarly situated property in 
Court or revenue auction. As the amount of the loan should be only 
three-fourths of the total net income of the land mortgaged during the 
period of the loan, it should be carefully assessed. An examination of 
the supply of irrigation soiurce will be very useful in this case, 
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7. The repaying capacity of the applicant — As the annual net income 
from land will go to cover the annual instalments, the borrower’s income 
from his other lands or from other sources must be ascertained for the 
purpose of judging his capacity to meet the ordinary needs of his family 
and special needs of an inevitable nature such as marriages. The prin^- 
ciple is that no loan should be granted unless the produce from thr* 
applicant s lands is sufficient to cover both his living expenses and the 
instalments due to the br Jk. 

8. Whether the officer himself inspected the land; and 

9. Whether the loan may be sanctioned. 

The application for loans with all the records is placed before the 
Board of Management and the consolidated loan application is sent to 
the Central Land Mortgage Bank through the Deputy Registrar for 
Land Mortgage Bank. The Executive Committee of the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank then examines the application. The legal section of the 
Bank scrutinises the loan applications very carefully. The decision is 
conveyed to the primary banks and in cases where loans are sanctioned, 
registered mortgage deeds are to be obtained in the prescribed form. 
These deeds will be assigned to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. In 
addition an assignment deed stating that the primary bank will adopt 
the same system of repayment as adopted by the borrowers concerned 
in the mortgages transferred to it should be sent io the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank. Tlie latter will then place the funds for disburse- 
ment to applicants at tlie disposal of the primary banks. The money 
will not be paid to the borrowers direct but will be paid to the creditors 
of the borrowers. 

Sub Deputy Registrar's enquiry into an application. 

An enquiry made by the officer in a loan application No. 15/1937- 
1938 of the Chidambaram Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank will b« 
interesting to recount here.’^ The applicant is Sellagovinda PiUai of 
Pinnaloor. His family consists of his wife and minor baby, brother and 
his wife and his mother. He is a cultivating agriculturist. The appl^ 
cant is not a member of any unlimited co-operative society but is a 
member of the Chidambaram Paddy Sales Society from which he has 


•Frwn the file in the Central Lard Mortgage Bank. 
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borrowed Us. 250. A loan from the land mortgage bank would be cour 
ducive to the economic benefit oi the applicant. 

Purpose 

^ The statement of indebtedness has been filed. Originally he ap- 
plied for loan of Rs. 950 to discharge the debts on four promissory notes 
shown in the statement. He has since discharged one note and he now 
requests the sanction of Rs. 650 only. Tlie total amount of loan pay- 
able to all creditors on date comes to Rs. 722-7-6. The debt to the 
Paddy Sales Society will be cleared by the sale of produce pledged. 
The extra debt over Rs. 650, the amount for w’^hich a loan is applied for, 
will be cleared from his private resources. The loan from the land 
mortgage bank will bind his minor son. 

Hypoiheca, 

The applicant offers as security 5*09 acres wet land situated in 
Pinnaloor. The assessment paid is Rs. 40-6-0. On inspection, the fields 
were proximal to irrigation channels. All lands were irrigated by 
second class sources of irrigation and hence acceptable as hypotheca. 

Title 

Three pieces of lands are ancestral to the applicant — one is self- 
acquired and the other pieces were got by the applicant's mother through 
a settlement deed. At the time of the death of the father of the appli- 
cant,, the sons were minors and the “pattas” stood in the name of the 
mother. She has joined in the execution of the document to the Banlc. 
The encumbrance certificates zre filed. There are no subsisting encum- 
brances, The title is safe. 


Value 

The applicant has not valued the hypotheca. The surveying direc- 
tor has valued the hypotheca at Rs. 1645. Sub Deputy Registrai^s 
valuation is Rs. 1,374. 


Income. 

(a) From Hypotheca: The.apiplicant cultivates his own land foid, 
in view of the fact he and his brother work on the land, the cultivatiou 
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cost works out to a minimum. The average yield per acre is 30 ‘kalams’ 
paddy. 

Rs. A. p. 

The total yield for 5-09 acres is 152-7 kalams and the 


price at Rs. 1^ per kalam is . . 229 0 0 

Cultivation cost 46 0 0 

183 0 0 

Kist and Cess , . 40 6 0 

Net income . . 142 10 0 

Loan instalments . . 56 11 0 

Siuplus . . 85 15 0 


(b) From other sources: Besides the hypothecs, the apphcaut 
owns 3-67 acres wet land in Pinnaloor, -65 acres wet in Thrinjikotti 
and 2-32 acres dry in Piimaloor. He is reported to have purchased in 
a court sale 2-65 acres wet in Pinnaloor which is not taken into consi- 


deration. Nor is his wife’s property in 

Sreemushnam taken into 

con- 

sideration. The wet lands are as good 
average yield is 25 kalams an acre. 

as those hypothecated. 

Rs. 

The 

A. P. 

Income from wet lands 

.. 162 

0 

0 

Cultivation cost 

42 

0 

0 

Kist and Cess 

29 

0 

9 

Balance 

91 

0 

0 

Income from dry lands 

20 

0 

0 

Total 

.. Ill 

0 

0 


Family Expenses 

After investigation it has been found that the applicant’s family, 
who are actual workers in the field, may require about Rs. 165 a year. 

36 
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Repaying Capacity— 

Income Expenditure 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

From hypotheca 

.. 142 

10 

0 Family expenses 

165 0 

0 

Other sources 

.. Ill 

0 

0 Instalment of the loan 

56 11 

0 

Total 

.. 253 

10 

0 Total 

221 11 

0 


There is a surplus of Bs. 31-15-0 and hence there is no doubt that 
the applicant will have a sound repaying cai>acity. 

Hie officer gives a summary of his findings in the end and recomr 
mends the loan under the following conditions — “The extra debt of 
Rs. 72-7-6 should be discharged by the applicant from his private re- 
sources; (2) the indenture to the Baiik should be executed by the appli- 
cant, his brother and mother, the applicant executing it for himself and 
as guardian for his minor son.” 

The above account by the officer of the Department gives an idea of 
how thorough and systematic is the investigation on a loan application. 

Financing Bank — ^^(a) Issue of Debentures. 

As already described, the primary land mortgage banks originally 
issued the debentures but in 1929 to centralise the debentiure issue the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank was started. With the previous sanction 
of the Trustee who is the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Board 
of Management may issue debentures of one or more denominations for 
a period not exceeding twenty-five yeais on the security of mortgages 
and other assets transferred by the mortgage banks to the bank. The 
interest on the debentures payable half-yearly should not exceed QVs%. 
At present the interest on the debentvmes is 3% per annum. The total 
borrowings of the bank by the issue of debentures should not exceed 
25 times the paid-up share capital plus the reserve fund. Until the 
beginning of the Co-operative year 1937-38 debentures were issued on 
condition that for the first ten years they would not be redeemable ex- 
cept to the extent of principal collections. This clause was deleted as 
the investors felt that it was inconvenient and Ihe issue of debentures 
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was made irredeemable for the first ten years. Accordingly debentures 
of the 24th series were irredeemable for the first ten years. The deben^ 
tures issued during the year 19S7-38 were for Rs. 25,87,000 at 3% rate 
of interest.* At the end of the year, the debentures outstanding 
amounted in all to Rs. 1,31,85,700. It was usual to issue debentures in 
driblets throughout the year when the money was required. At the 
instance of the Reserve Bank of India the Government wanted this 
system to be changed to *.hat of issue of debentures once or twice a 
year at convenient times when monetary conditions were favourable. 
The Government agreed to give temporary accommodation to the Bank 
up to the limit of requirements every month till the debentures were 
floated. This temporary accommodation was to be charged at the bank 
rate then prevailing. Owing to financial difficulties, the Government 
discontinued temporary advance and r^imitted the bank again to issue 
debentures in driblets. 

The principal of and the interest on the debentures are guaranteed 
to a maximum amount fixed by the local Government from time to time. 
This is to induce confidence in the public about the security of the de- 
bentures. The Government have recenth’ raised the guarantee of prin- 
cipal and interest from Rs. 125 lakhs to Rs. 250 lakhs. 

Before the introduction of the rule that for the first ten years, 
debentures would be irredeemable, lots vere drawn every six months 
to the extent of principal collections made and debeniares retired. De- 
benture holders who did not wart to be redeemed were allowed to have 
their debentures drawn and converted into the new 3% debentures 
irredeemable for the first ten years. 

(b) Sinking Fund and Debenture Redemption Fund. 

In their order No. 839 dated 29-3-38, Government directed that the 
maximum amount of guarantee under Section 6 of the Land Mortgage 
Banks Act would be enhanced only if the Bank would agree to the fol- 
lowing conditions. 

** (1) The bank should constitute a sinking fund whereto “the bank 
will throughout the period of currency of each series of debentures is- 
sued make an annual equated contribution to a debenture redemption 


♦Vide Table 60 for a full statement of the issue of debentures. 
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fund, at such a rate that the contribution accumulating at compoimd 
interest at the same rate of interest as that borne by debentures will 
provide sufficient funds to pay off the debentures at maturity/^ 

(2) The bank should retain ‘‘a margin of at least 2%% between 
the rate of interest charged to the ultimate borrower and the rate of in- 
terest paid on debentures/* 

(3) The “rate of dividend paid by the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank to its share-holders should not hereafter exceed 1% above the rate 
of interest at which it issues debentures.” 

As the Central Land Mortgage Bank has issued 20 years* deben- 
tures which are non-redeemable for the first ten years, there has arisen 
the necessity of creating a Fund to invest a certain sum towards the re- 
demption of debentures after the ten years. The Bank itself proposed 
to put the collection in what they called a Debenture Redemption Fund. 
By the end of the period the total collections into this fimd will be equal 
to principal and hence there will be no difficulty in redeeming deben- 
tures. According to this method during the period of the loan, the 
money accumulated in the Debenture Redemption Fund should earn 
interest at the rate at which debentures were floated. If the actual 
yield is less than this amount there will be a loss to the Bank but if it 
is greater, the Bank will earn a profit. The Government wanted the 
Bank to start a Sinking Fund as was recommended by the Reserve Bank. 
The Bank has to make an annual equated contribution to the Fund so 
that the accumulated amount might yield at the end of the period of 
twenty years the principal amount. As the Reserve Bank assumes, if 
the rate of interest on investment is 2%%, a sum of Rs. 39*147 should 
be invested every year for twelve years to accumulate Rs. 1,000 by the 
end of the period. This sum of Rs. 39*147 can be got only through the 
annual payments of the borrowers. On a principal of Rs. 1,000 the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank received from the primary banks an 
annual equated instalment of Rs. 73*583 for twenty years assuming 4% 
rate of interest to primary banks. After paying Rs. 30 interest on de- 
bentures for Rs. 1,000, the balance will be Rs. 43*583. If Rs. 39*147 was 
invested in the sinking fund the balance for working the Bank will be 
Rs. 4*436 for every loan of Rs. 1,000 granted. As this will not be enough 
for the working expenses of the Banlc, an increase in the rate of inte- 
rest by %% is recommended by the Government. Thus the ultimate 
borrower has to pay 5%%, Moreover investment of sinking fund in 
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Government and such other securities will yield some loss by way of 
interest, as the Land Mortgage Bank will have to pay a higher rate of 
interest on debentures. There are some other objections to the Sinking 
Fund. The collections towards the principal by the bank are not the 
same every year. They are less in the earlier years and more in the 
later years. According to the sinking fund scheme more should be inr 
vested in the sinking fund than what is collected in some years. This 
will result in the raising of * ho rate of interest to borrowers. What with 
the highly conservative valuation of the mortgaged lands, the lending 
only up to 50% of the value of the land and the careful scrutiny of the 
repaying capacity, the working of the Bank has been satisfactory. Thus 
it disproves the necessity for a complicated system of a sinking fund. 
Again the share capital and the reserve funds created would cover any 
defaults by the primary banks. Hence tne sinking fund scheme adopt- 
ed by a public body or Government snould not be imposed on the Cen- 
tral Land Mortgage Bank. On these grounds the Central Land Mort- 
gage Bank wanted the simple debenture redemption fund by which the 
collections from primary banks v/ill be invested in Government securi- 
ties and debentures will be purchased when available in the open mar- 
ket. But even in the Debenture Redemption Fund, the Land Mortgage 
Bank will have to bear the loss on account of interest on investment. 
So either in the case of sinking fund or tlir ' Debt Redemption Fund, a 
special reserve fund, as suggested by K. D. Kotheri, for meeting the 
loss on account of interest on investment of funds should be created. 
Mr. Kothari gives an example of the working of the scheme. The Cenn 
tral Land Mortgage Bank issues 23 years* debentures of Rs. 10 lakhs at 
3%. Assuming that the principal recovery for the first year comes to 
Rs. 50,000 and assuming that the rate of interest obtainable on invest- 
ment of funds in Government secvirities is 2Vz%, the Bank will have 
to pay as interest every year Rs. 1,500 to debenture-holders in respect 
of this Rs. 50,000 and will be receiving Rs. 1,250 as interest every year 
for the remaining 19 years, at the end of which period the debentures 
are to mature. The amount of Rs. 250 which is short every year should 
be made good out of an investment of fund. ‘‘The present value of 
Rs. 250 on the basis of 19 years at 2%% would amount to Rs. 3,750, and 
this amount should be set aside by the Bank out of the annual profits. 
Assuming that recovery for principal amount comes to Rs. 50,000 next 
year also and Rs. 50,000 of that year together with Rs. 50,000 of the 

'^Madras Journal of Co-oeration April, 1938 pp. 605-606. 
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previous year are invested at bringing thereby, annual loss of 

Rs. 500 for the remaining 18 years, the credit balance of the Special Re- 
serve Account should come to Rs 7,250 which is equal to present value 
of Rs. 500 for 18 years at 2V2%. If the sum of Rs. 3,750 of the previous 
year had been also invested at 2 V 2 %y it would have earned interest of 
Rs. 93-12-0 and so the Bank would be required to make a further pro- 
vision of Rs. 3,406-4-0 out of the profits of the second year in order to 
bring the balance of special reserve account to Rs. 7,250. The Bank has 
to make provision to this fund out of its annual profits for the first 11 
years, and that too, on diminishing scale, and after the first 11 years, 
the Bank can drav/ against this fund in order to recoup the losses which 
would arise for the reason that the loan balances earning remunerative 
rate of interest would become gradually smaller, while investment out 
of debenture fund giving comparatively smaller yield will become larger 
year by year.” This scheme of the Special Reserve Fund will be very 
useful to stave off any losses incurred by the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank and so can be profitably adopted. 

In accordance with the Govf.rnment order, however arrangements 
have been made to constitute a Sinking Fund for the 24th and 25th 
series of debentures issued with the condition that they are irredeem*- 
able for the first ten years, rate of interest to ultimate borrowers 

for loans for v/hich mortgages were executed after 8-4-1938 has been 
raised to 5V2% per cent and G^. The following table will give an idea 
in the variation of the rate of interest. 


Periods during which the interests 
Rate of interest (%) were in force 


On deben- 

On loans 

On loans to 

tures 

to prim- 

individual 


ary bank 

borrowers 

B, 6 V 2 , 6 V '4 

6 , 7, 7y2 

8 , m 


7 

8 

5 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

4 

5V2 

6 % 

3V2 

51/2 

61^ 

3% 

5 

6 

3% 

4%, 5 

5y2, 6 

3% 

4 

5 

3 

4% 

5% 

9 

5 

0 


16th September 1930 to 24th May 1933 
24th May 1933 to 29th August 1933 
29th August 1933 to 4th December 1933 
4th December 1933 to 1st June 1934 
1st June 1934 to 1 st May 1935 
1st May 1935 to 19th October 1935 
19th October 1935 to 13th March 1936 
13th March 1936 to 26th August 1936 
26th August 1936 to 8 th April 1938 
8 th April 1938 to 13th February 1939 
13th February 1939 onwards. 
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Loans hy Central Mortgage Bank , — ^From its inception the Bank 
advanced to primary laud mortgage banks 8921 loans amounting to 
Rs. 164*43 lakhs up to 30th Jime, 1938. 

Number of applications and loans according to value 1929 to 1938* 






Percentage 






of the num- 

Percentage 



No. of 


bers of loans 

of the amount 

Value of loan 

loans 

Amount 

to the total 

to the total 





number of 

amount of 





loans 

loans 


Below 500 

766 

2-63 

8*60 

1*6 

Rs. 

500 to 1000 

2048 

13-5" 

23*00 

8*2 

if 

1000 to 2000 

2807 

35*45 

31*5 

21*3 


2000 to 3000 

1369 

30*21 

15*32 

18*4 

)y 

3000 to 4000 

754 

24 06 

8*44 

14*7 

» 

4000 to 5000 

425 

17*84 

4*80 

10*9 

ff 

5000 to 6000 

651 

32*58 

7*30 

19*8 

tt 

6000 to 7000 

30 

1*85 

0*30 

1*1 

»> 

7000 to 8000 

20 

1*44 

0*20 

0*9 


8000 to 9000 

11 

0*90 

0*10 

0 5 


9000 to 10000 

4 

0*36 

0*04 

0-2 

»> 

10000 

36 

3*60 

0*40 

2 2 


Total 

8921 

164*43 

100*00 

100*0 


It may be seen from the above table that loans between Es. 1,000 to 
Rs. 2,000 and between Rs. 2,000 to 3,000 constitute the major portion of 
the loaning operations of the Bank. Duiing the year 1937-38 *,pplica- 
tions for Rs. 49,62,755 were received by the Bank. Applications for 
Rs. 1,65,440 were rejected for various reasons and loans for Rs. 44,73,153 
were sanctioned. The loan appheation received and dealt with during 
the year fell far short of the expectations because transactions were held 
up for four months on account of the Agriculturists' Relief Bill being dis- 
cussed in the Legislature. The total amoimt of loans outstanding on 
30-6-38 was Rs. 1,40,79,858-9-2. The value of debentures outstanding at 


"'From the annual reports of the Central Land Mortgage Bank. 
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the end of the year was Rs. 1,31,85,700. To cover the amount in excess 
debentures were issued. According to the valuation of Co-operative 
Sub-registrars the value of properties mortgaged and assigned to this 
bank was Rs. 4,29,12,550. The total extent of the property mortgaged 
is 1,07,041 acres 88 cents. 

Progress of the Primary Banks and the Central Land Mortgage Bank. 


A study of the growth of the Central Bank for the past three years 
will be interesting:^ — 




1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1. 

Number of members — 
Individuals 

193 

457 

478 


Primary Land Mortgage 
Banks 

79 

9 C 

94 

2. 

Share capital 

3,58,900 

5,34,300 

6,69,300 

3. 

Borrowings— 

Debentures 

79,44,400 

111,84,400 

131,85,700 


Deposits 

4,80,112 

2,50,754 

6,37,277 


Overdraft 

• • 

5,115 

4,21,296 


Loans 

o e 

. . 

1,00,000 

4. 

Loans! Outstanding against 
Primary land mortgage 
banks 

78,66,231 

1,12,85,968 

1,40,79359 

5. 

Investments in Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes etc. 

6,35,045 

6,92,426 

11,68,638 

6. 

Overdues from Members .. 


. • 

. . 

7. 

Net profits 

46,765 

64,422 

92.962 

8 . 

Reserve ftmd after audit 

1,12,376 

1,28,821 

1,58,858 

9. 

Other reserves— 

10,000 

20,000 

40,000 


Bad debt reserve 

• V 

. . 

20,000 


Depreciation reserve 

% • 

20,000 

20,000 

10. 

Dividend declared 

6 

5 

4 


The bank shows a remarkable progress in all rejects. There are 
no overdues at all from members. 


1. Evidence of the Cennmitkee on Co-operatioD, Madras 
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Table 61, Appendix II gives an idea of the number of primary land 
mortgage banks in each district in the Province, the number of taluks 
and villages covered by them etc., and the general expansion. Land 
mortgage banks are started in all the districts and it is only in some 
taluks of the districts that there are no facilities for long-term credit. In 
the South Arcot where there are eight taluks, there are six land mort- 
gage banks and only one taluk is not served by land mortgage banks. 
There is yet scope in the Presidency for starting new banks. Moreover 
some portions of the district s, may be included in the jurisdiction of the 
existing banks. In the dry districts there are good portions uncovered 
by land mortgage banks. The question of starting banks in the dry 
areas bristles with difficulties. The benefit of the banlts has not spread 
in zamin and inam areas which are not surveyed and settled. On the 
1st of April, 1939, there were 109 land mortgage banks in the Presidency 
and Government permitted the formatioii of nine more banks during 
1939-40. 

The banks in all advanced only iis. 176 lakhs to the ryot. When 
considering the volume of indebtedness of the agriculturists the loans from 
mortgage banks have not touched tlie fringe of the problem. There is 
yet scope for great expansion of these banks, it is necessary that an 
effective co-ordination of work should be brought about between Debt 
Conciliation Boards wliich aie engaged in the scaling down of debts and 
the land mortgage banks. 

The help to big landholders and Zamindars is anotner prooiem. 
Primary land mortgage banlcs can take such work only with great diiii- 
dence. In fact they are incapable of taking tliis work. These big land- 
holders may requhe iai*ge sums for a long term for developing tiieir 
estates or for redeeming debts. Only speciahsed institutions can come 
to their rescue. 

Some suggestions and conclusion. 

The usual complaint in the villages is the inordinate delay in the 
sanction of loans by land mortgage banlcs. In the survey conducted in 
the Cuddalore Taluk, a ryot of the Kottuvancheri village said that it took 
nearly two and a half years for the sanction of a loan. Inspecting some 
loan applications in the Central Land Mortgage Bank, the writer found 
some delays in the sanction of loans. For example loan application 
No. 15-1937-38 of the Chidambaram Land Mortgage Bank was received 
37 
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by the Bank on 4-S-1938, referred to supervisor for preliminary enquiry 
on 1-4-1938, encumbrance certificate was applied for in the Sub Registrar’s 
oflSce on 13-7-1938 and was received on 18-^7-1938, was referred to the 
supervisor or group director for final scrutiny on 19-1-1939, the final 
report from the supervisor or group directors was received on 20-1-1939, 
was referred to the legal adviser on 23-12-1938 and the report was re- 
ceived on 23-1-1939, was referred to the Sub Deputy Registrar for scru- 
tiny on 27-3-1939 and the remarks were received on 28-3-1939, the meet- 
ing sanctioning a loan of Rs. 650 was held on 30-4-1939 and the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank received all the records on 24-5-1939. After scru- 
tiny by the Central Land Mortgage Bank, the money would have been 
sent to the primary bank at least after a period of two months. Disburse- 
ment of loans would have taken at least another month more. Thus for 
the sanction of a loan, it has taken nearly IV 2 years. But an interview 
with the supervisor has revealed that usually the time taken from the 
date of application to that of disbursement of the loan is between four 
months to one year. According to the Central Land Mortgage Bank, the 
average time taken by a land mortgage bank from the date of the loan 
application to the date of sanction is about six months. It takes about one 
month for a sanctioned loan to be disbursed to the primary bank. In the 
actual disbursement to the creditors, another month is taken, though, in 
some cases, owing to the dilatory tactics of an unwilling creditor or for 
other reasons, a larger time is taken. The reason fur the delay, to some 
extent, is the necessity for a loan application to pass through several stages 
in a primary bank. Hie mam cause of delay is the difiiculty in getting 
the necessary documents of title. The practice of preserving title deeds^ 
such as sale deeds or discharged mortgage bonds is not common. At 
least in future, legislation should be introduced for the preservation of 
such deeds. A great part of the delay is caused in getting the vouchers 
for discharge of the mortgages which are disclosed on a scrutiny of the 
encumbrance certificate. After the passing of the Agriculturits’ Relief 
Act, creditors still refuse to take the scaled-down amount under the Act. 
So many borrowers take time to find money to pay the extra debt due by 
them. There is no legislative provision enabling the mortgage banks to 
deposit the amount of debts due in civil courts on behalf of their mem- 
bers. For this reason alone, in some cases loans sanctioned and remitted 
to the primary banks were returned to the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank. It is very essential that this serious gap in legislation should be 
filled very soon. 
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Some measures were taken by the Government to minimise the delay. 
A recent amendment to the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks 
Act is the enforcement of attendance of any person for giving information 
or producing documents in his possession or nower before the officers or 
persons authorised by the Regi«:trar. Several measures taken by and in 
consideration of the Registrar for seeming speedier disposal of loan ap- 
plications are — 

“ (i) The banks are i equired to examine loan applications at the 
outset, hold a preliminary enquiry and reject such of the loan applica- 
tions as cannot prima facie stand the tests of the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank. In doubtful cases, the co-operative Sub Registrars for Land Mort- 
gage Banks are consulted. 

(ii) With a view to enable the banl: >' to obtain the necessary docu- 
ments of title etc., quickly from their members, land mortgage banks 
were advised to make provision in their by-laws for rejection of loan 
applications on failure to produce documents without satisfactory reasons 
within three months from the date of intimation and for restoration of 
such rejected applications only cn payment of a penalty. 

(Hi) Joint inspection by group directors and by the co-operative 
Sub-registarars for Land Mortgage Banks is encouraged and undertaken 
wherever possible. 

(it?) At the request of the Central Land Mortgage Bank, I (Re- 
gistrar) have, as an experimental measure, authorised about a dozen co- 
operative Sub Registrars to send direct to the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank the loan applications of Rs. 500 and oelow scrutinised by them. 
The results of this arrangement have to be seen and if this arrangement 
works successfully, the question of extending the limit of loan applica- 
tions which may be sent direct to the Central Land Mortgage Bank will 
be considered.^'* 

While it is gratifying to note that steps are already taken to elimi- 
nate the Deputy Registrar in the case of small loans, the elimination must 
be complete. For the scrutiny of the land value, repaying capacity etc., is 
made by the supervisor, director and Sub Deputy Registrar. An effici- 
ent staff at the Central Land Mortgage Bank which finances the move- 


♦Report of the Working of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act. 1937-38. 
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ment carefully scrutinises the various applications. Hence there is no 
necessity for a Deputy Registrar. Surprise visits by the Registrar to 
check the work of the Sub Deputy Registrar will have a salutary effect 
on him. If the Deputy Registrars’ are eliminated and in their place more 
Sub Deputy Registrars are appointed with jurisdiction over a smaller area, 
the delay in the sanctioning of loans may be minimised. The delay in 
securing encumbrance certificates, etc., may be avoided if, as in the case 
of land revenue or taccavi loans, the land mortgage banks have the first 
claim on the member’s property. The Board of Directors should meet 
immediately on the application for loans and try to dispose of the appli- 
cations at one or two meetings. 

The general cry is that I>ancl Mortgage Banks are not making small 
loans to small agriculturists. The statistics provided earlier will show 
that between 1929 to 1938 the number of loans below Rs. 500 is 766 and 
the amount Rs. 2 63 lakhs out of Rs. 164*43 lakhs. Tlie percentage of the 
amount of such loans to total loans forms only 1*6. The difficulties in 
making loans to small ryots are that they may not satisfy the business 
tests as to security, repaying power etc., imposed by the bank or the 
administrative expenses involved in the scrutiny and valuation of lands 
in connection with the sanction of such loans may not be adequately 
covered by the fees realised from the applicants for loans. It is however 
necessary that any difficulty in the way of granting such small loans 
should be removed. Though the Agriculturists Loans Act is the best 
agency for the grant of such small loans, land mortgage banks also should 
aid in the supply of such loans. 

It is often said that the land mortgage banks have not done anything 
to promote agricultural industry except for transferring the burden of 
unproductive debt from private money-lenders to organised banks. This 
observation is partly true. Of course the by-laws of primary land mort- 
gage banks provide for the grant of loans to members for redemption of 
mortgages, redemption of other prior debts, improvements of land and 
methods of cultivation and for the purchase of land in special cases so as 
to enable the ryots to round off their holdings and work them more econo- 
mically. In actual working all the loans advanced by the banks are in- 
tended for the discharge of old debts of the borrowers. Hardly any loans 
were issued for the purpose of land improvements. Moreover the first 
preference is given for the redemption of mortgages and discharge of 
prior debts. The Roysll Commission on Agriculture and the Central 
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Banking Enquiry Committee have drawn pointed attention to the grant 
of loans for land improvement. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
has also remarked that part at least of the allotment under the Land Im^ 
provement Loans Act should be at the disposal of the land mortgage 
banks provided that steps are taken to ensure its utilization on objects 
which fall within the scope of the Act. The Commission also pointed out 
that vrhilst there was some demand for facilities to repay old debts or 
redeem mortgages there w.. . no strong demand for long-term money for 
land improvements. The Reserve Bank of India rightly observed “though 
pre-occupation of land mortgage banks with the liquidation of old debts 
was inevitable in the beginning and was prdbably a necessary step to clear 
the ground before any work of a constructive nature could be undertaken, 
we deprecate too exclusive concentration on that object to the neglect of 
the more important work of supplying finance for the improvement of land 
which would be productive of permanent benefit to the agriculturist. It 

is true that the demand for this kind of loan is small at present 

There can be no doubt, however, that there is need for improvement in 
many directions. For works of permanent improvement such as the erec- 
tion of bunds, the installatio n of power units, levelling, fencing etc., on a 
large scale, the digging of wells, reclamation etc., the expenses of which 
can only be met out of the return from the increased production over a 
series of years, long-term leans are necessary nnd land mortgage banks 
will be failing in their true purpose if they do not undertake this kind of 
finance. If people will not come to the bank of their own accord for such 
assistance, it will be necessary fer the banks to carry on propaganda for 
the purpose. . . . Special efforts might be made in selected areas and help 
might, in the beginning, be confined to people approved and recommended 
by the co-operative societies. As the lack of compactness of the holdings 
often makes land improvement works unprofitable or impossible, land 
mortgage banks should also directly or indirectly encourage schemes for 
the consolidation of holdings.” The loan given for land improvement 
should be disbursed in instalments as the work progresses after satisfy- 
ing that the previous instalment has been properly utilised. The Agri- 
cultural Department which is mainly concerned with the improvement 
of land might co-operate with the land mortgage banks in 
propaganda and education, assistance to prepare suitable schemes for 
financing and examination of technical aspects. Regulation under Sec- 
tion 32, clause (2) of the Land Mortgage Banks Act makes clear the term 
^‘improvement of agricultural land.” Mr. Giri, in his address at the Tenth 
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Land Mortgage Bank Conference, stressed the need for loans for land 
improvement and emphasised careful study of the question of the grant 
of loans 'by land mortgage banks for utilising the electric j^ower for the 
promotion of agriculture. 

The Central Land Mortgage Bank is of opinion that it is not advis- 
able to start banks in dry districts which are almost rain-fed and where 
there is no certainty of crops. The present policy is the starting of land 
mortgage banks in dry tracts where definite sources of irrigation either 
from tanks or from wells are available and there is certainty of crops. 
This policy is based on the principle that the success of the mortgage bank 
movement depends upon the prompt repayment of equated instalments 
by members because the source ot capital is through debentures and noth- 
ing should be done to upset the confidence of the investing public. The 
debenture-holder must be paid on the due date and to ensure this, either 
there should be no failure of crops or some other institution must bear 
the burden of such temporary losses. The only remedy for such dry 
tract is the establishment of land mortgage banks which grant loans over 
a long period of forty years. Tlie loans should be postponed in the years 
of failure of crops and collected in years of good harvest. The Committee 
on co-operation in their discussions suggested a temporary diversion of a 
portion of the Famine Relief Fund for meeting the obligations on the Cen- 
tral Land Mortgage Bank during periods of distress and failure of crops 
and for reimbursing the money in good years. This appears to be a sound 
proposition. The alternative would be for the Government to arrange 
the finance direct in those areas. Government unlike a bank can afford 
to bear a loss to improve the lot of a section of unfortunate taxpayers. In 
fact it is the duty of Government to undertake such business when an 
organised institution cannot profitably help those agriculturists in the 
dry areas. 

Loans by mortgage banks in America are over forty years. In 
Europe it is even longer, and in Australia, the period in the Credit Fon- 
ceir of Victoria is more than thirty years. The Emergency Farm Mort>- 
gage Bank Act of America allowed grant of loans for as much as 75% of 
the value of land; provision was made for granting on second mortgage 
up to 75% of the value of property; and power was given to land banks 
to postpone principal payments to worthy borrowers. While such mea- 
sures are possible in other countries, extension of the period of loans at 
least to thirty years in the Madras Presidency will not lead to a slackness 
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in the payment or other complications as the Reserve Bank believes. The 
Townsend Committee on co-operation, the Indian Central Banking Erb- 
quiry Committee and Mr. Sathianathan recommended an extension of the 
period of loans. Such extension will result in a greater number of bor- 
rowerS; whose paying capacity is less, taking loans from the land mort- 
gage (banks. 

It will be in the fitness of things if, after the scaling down of debts 
by the Madras Agriculturi: . j Relief Act and the Conciliation of debts by 
the Debt Conciliation Board, land mortgage banks take up the financing 
of the debts of such borrowers. Before the Madras Agriculturists’ Re- 
lief Act was passed into law, some of the primary land mortgage banks 
attempted to scale down the debts of the members by persuasion with 
varying results. The amounts scaled down by such efforts are — 

Amounts written off by credi- 
tors of members of Land 
Mortgage Banks 

Rs. 

1934- 35 .. .. 38191 

1935- 36 .. .. 55*203 

1936- 37 .. .. 1*56 lakhs 

1937- 38 till the passing of the 

Agriculturists’ Relief Act .. 1*08 lakhs. 

The scaling down of debts of Rs. 1*56 lakhs in 1936-37 is against 
Rsv 39 lalchs lent out by the banks. In the Chidambaram Land Mortgage 
Bank in nine cases with debts amounting to Rs. 10,550 in 1937^38 the 
amount scaled down was Rs. 141-6-7 only. A co-ordination of debt con- 
ciliation boards with land mortgage banks will result in gi*eater achieve- 
ment. The office-bearers of land mortgage banks should be connected 
with conciliation boards wherever possible. The Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee recommended the utilisation of the Co-operative move- 
ment for payment to the lender of the amount payable under the terms 
of settlement. The Reserve Bank of India is also of the same opinion. 

As a measure of safety for land mortgage banks and prudence on the 
part of borrowers, members of land mortgage banks may take endow- 
ment life insurance policies and assign them to the bank or take a dis^ 
mortgaging policy. This policy of dismortgaging by means of life insur- 
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ance has met with favour in Germany and other European coimtries. 
This scheme was suggested by Von Hecht, a student of agricultural cre^ 
dit institutions in Europe and adopted by tlie Landschaft. Insurance was 
insisted upon by the Central Land Mortgage Bank in all cases of loan 
apphcations above Rs. 5,000 prior to. 1937. The advantage of this scheme 
is, where the borrower dies after two or three years of the grant of loan, 
the insurance company will pay the bank. If he survives, he will at the 
end of the period, when the pohcy matures, receive a substantial sum. 
This scheme can be very easily adopted in Madras for loans above 
Rs. 1,000. The scheme can be made more easy for adoption if the period 
of loan is extended to 30 or 40 years and consequently the instalment to 
be paid to the bank is reduced. It will be sufficient if the borrowers take 
a pohcy for half the amount they take as loans and assign it to the bank. 

In its Statutory Report, the Reserve Bank of India suggested that the 
land mortgage banks in their granting of loans should not run the risk 
of committing the same error as the Co-operative Credit Societies did in 
the past and tlius find themselves with their assets frozen. “A cultivator 
who is habitually running into debt cannot be saved merely by the grant 
of longer instalments with lower rates of interest. He must be trained 
and disciplined in the use of money and if he is living in a deficit economy, 
attempts should be made to increase his margin of profit. The old co^ 
operative ideal was to make a man undergo a period of probation in a 
co-operative society and liquidate his old debt only after his fitness for 
this purpose has been tested. The present system in vogue in many 
places of taking up debtors without any previous knowledge and looking 
only to the security offered by them can hardly be said to have any real 
co-operative element in it. The security of land, as has been demonstrated 
more than once proves more an embarrassment than an asset when it has 
to be reahsed on a large scale so that even a land mortgage bank must 
look more to the paying capacity of the debtor than to the mere value of 
his assets. We consider it highly desirable that arrangements should be 
made for the person whose debt is to be paid by the land mortgage bank 
to serve a period of probation with a good primary credit society and that 
even after the land mortgage bank has advanced him a loan, he should 
continue to be a member of a multi-purpose society so that regular repay- 
ment of his instahnents may be ensured by proper supervision of his acti- 
vities.^* The recommendation of the Reserve Bank is made with the 


•^Statutory Report— Reserve Bank of India 
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best of intentions but though it is very fine on paper it cannot be adopted 
practically. The reason is the primary credit society itself is to be re- 
constructed on sound lines and attempts are being made in that direo- 
tion. The land mortgage banks should not suspend their business till such 
time the Co-operative Societies are based on sound lines. That period is 
indefinite. Hence land-mortgage banks should proceed as they are at 
present and no clause insistinf? on probation in primary societies should 
be included. Moreover the r ise scrutiny of the security and the repay- 
ing capacity of borrowers will stand the land mortgage banks in good 
stead. 

It has been suggested that the Central Land Mortgage bank should 
try, as early as possible, to free the debentures of Government guarantee. 
At present Government guarantee of prim^t^pal and interest is essential 
and because of such guarantee the Centel Land Mortgage Bank is able to 
attract funds from local bodies, municipalities, co-operative institutions 
and other trusts. Debentures can be made independent of Government 
guarantee only when the Central Land Mortgage Bank is able to estab- 
lish a name in the money market and draw its funds from big commer- 
cial firms, insurance companies and other individuals who seek long-term 
investment. At present, insurance companies which own huge amounts 
invest only small amounts in debentures and hold the bulk of their in- 
vestments in Government securities. If the funds of the insurance conv- 
panies are turned to land mortgage banlts it will be a great help to agri- 
culturists. Ibe bank should employ a reputed firm of brokers to trarus^ 
act more business through them for the issue and purchase of its own 
debentures. Debentures rhould be floated in one lump sum instead of 
being floated piecemeal throughout the year. The Reserve Bank of India 
being quite conversant with the money market can undertake to float 
the debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank at the right time. 
During the interim period an overdraft should be granted to the Central 
Mortgage Bank by the Reserve Bank of India. If the Reserve Bank of 
India can invest a portion of its funds in debentui’es or advance money 
on the security of debentures, the popularity of debentures will be en- 
hanced. The Reserve Bank feels that it has to maintain absolute fluidity 
of its resources and therefore cannot lock up the funds in the debentures. 
This attitude of the Reserve Bank is very discouraging especially when the 
debentures are marketable. Above all the Central Land Mortgage Bank 
should build a strong reserve. 
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Some other suggestions are that the Central Land Mprtgage Bank^ 
should deal directly with some big borrowers tp whom the primary banks 
are incapable of lending. Such loans are granted by the Land Banks of 
the United States of America without the iritennediary of the Farm asso* 
ciations. Big loans up to 50,000 dollars by the Land Banks of America 
and up to 4000 (Rs. 42,000) by the Credit Fonceir of Victoria, Australia, 
are given to borrowers. Such big loans can bo given to needy zamindars 
and big landholders by the Central Mortgage Banlc direct; If loans could 
not be given by the central institutions, well-organized joint stock land 
mortgage banks should be started. As the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee says, Government should take an initiative in the starting of 
such banks. A credit Foncier Bank on the model of the Victorian insti- 
tution of Australia may be started by the state and the postal savings 
bank may invest funds up to 20% of its deposits in the debentures of such 
a bank. The rest of the amount can bo secured by debentures either 
through the Central Land Mortgage Banlc or separately. 
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